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NOTICES. 


Members are informed that separate copies of each of the following Papers are on 
hand, and can be obtained by application to the Secretary at the prices given 
below: — 

Copies of the Chaldon Wall-Painting, on large paper ... “ pe ee 

Le Keux’s Engraving of Horsleydown in 1590 ... 

The Barker Deed 2 

The Corporation of Godalming, by RALPu NE TLL F. ‘(reprinted from 


Vol. XIX of the Collections), in paper covers... ~ 8 
Catalogue of Books in the Library of the Surrey Arch: wologic al Society eee 
Vol. II of the Society’s Collections, in paper covers... 10 0 
Vol. III bound in cloth... 10 0 
Vol. VII (Parts IT and II only) in paper covers, € each 
*Vol. VIII in paper covers ... 
“Val. x 20 0 
*Vol. XI 20 0 
*Vol. XII 20 0 
*Vol. XIII 20 0 
tVol. XVI 9 in paper covers... 
tVol. XVII bound in cloth... 

Vols. I, IV, V, VI, and VII, Part I, are out of Print. 
* To Members, 15s. +To Members, 10s, 


Cloth Covers for Binding may be liad on application to the Hon, See. Price, 1s, each. 


Ewtra Volume, No. 1. 
A CALENDAR OF THE FEET OF FINES 
Relating to the County of Surrey, 
FROM THE SEVENTH YEAR OF RICHARD I TO THE 
END OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VII. 
EXTRACTED AND EDITED BY 
FRANK B. LEWIS, B.A. 


8vo, pp. 338, viz., Preface i—v, Calendar 1—232, Index 233—338. 
Price to Members, 7s, 6d., bound in cloth ; Non-Members, 10s., ditto, 


Reprinted from * Surrey Archeological Collections, 
THE CHURCH PLATE OF SURREY, 
By Rev. T. S. COOPER, M.A., F.S.A. 
With over 50 plates and other illustrations. 
Sve, pp. 399, viz., Preface i—xvi, Catalogue 1—366, Index 367—383. 


Nors.—This reprint consists of 75 copies only, of which 25 are presentation copies. 


Price 21s. net, 
bound in cloth. 


By HAROLD BRAKSPEAR, F.S.A., 
With large Ground Plan in colours, 19 Plates, and other Illustrations. 
8vo, pp. 109, viz., Preface i—viii, Text 1—96, Index 97—101. 
Price 10s, 6d. net, bound in cloth. 
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Tue Firry-rirst ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, in accordance with 
Rule XIII, to receive and consider the Report of Council, the Balance- 
Sheet and Statement of Assets and Liabilities, to the 3lst December, 
1905, and to elect officers, was held by kind permission of the Mayor 
of Croydon, in Committee Room No. 1 of the Municipal Buildings, 
Croydon, on Saturday, the 31st of March, 1906, at 3 pan. The Presi- 
dent, Viscount Mip.Leron, in the Chair. 

The Honorary Secretary read the notice convening the meeting, 
and also a letter from the Mayor of Croydon (Mr. Alderman Lillico) 
expressing his regret that a previous engagement prevented his 
attendance, 

The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and 
adopted, 

The Honorary Secretary then read the Balance-Sheet and Statement 
of Assets and Liabilities to the 31st of December, 1905. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. 8. Lee Rymer, it 
was resolved * That the Balance-Sheet and Statement of Assets and 
Liabilities be received, adopted, and entered on the Minutes.” 

The President then requested the Honorary Secretary to read the 
Report of Couneil for 1905. 


REPORT OF COUNCIL. 


Tne Councit or THE SurRREY ARCH®OLOGICAL SOCIETY has 
much pleasure in submitting this, its Fifty-first Annual Report, 
together with the Cash Account and Statement of Assets and Lia- 
bilities to the 31st of December, 1905. 

Tue AnnvuaL Excursion was held on Thursday, July 13th, the 
meeting place being Woking, whence Woking Village, Wisley, and 
Byfleet were visited, 
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Aw Arrernoon MEETING was held on Saturday, September 16th, 
at Stoke D’Abernon, when the Church and the Manor House were 
visited, 

The Council takes this opportunity of returning the thanks of the 
Society to all who assisted in rendering these meetings successful. 

The illustrations accompanying the valuable account, by Mr. Harold 
Brakspear, F.S.A., of the conventual buildings at Waverley Abbey 
having incurred unusual expense, the Council decided that it was 
advisable to issue it as a separate work, but as the volume in respect of 
the annual subscriptions for 1904. The volume was accordingly so 
issued last year. The Annual Volume (Vol. XIX) for the past year is 
now approaching completion in the press, and will be found to contain 

valuable papers ‘by Mr. H. E. Malden, M.A., Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., 
Mr. A. Ridley Bax, F.S.A., Mr. Philip M. Johnston, Mr. Cecil T. Davis, 
Mr. G. F. Hill, M.A., and Mr. E. W. Swanton. 

The Council has to announce the receipt of the following sums 
towards the reduction of the debt of £95 : 13s. 25d. upon the Waverley 
Abbey Excavation Fund, announced in its last Annual Report :— 


2. 
Surrey Archeological Society (by reso- 
lution of Special General Meeting, 
25th March, 1905)... 0 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Ashcombe... © 


A. Bremner 1 O O 
Miss Cox 010 0 
a. Curtis, F.S.A. ee 0 10 6 


P. M. Johnston ... 010 O 
S. W. Kershaw, M.A., F.S.A.... 020 6 
C. H. F. Lewes... 010 O 
W. P. D. Stebbing 5 
H. W. Stock 1 O 


£58 8 6 


The Council, whilst taking this opportunity of expressing its cordial 
thanks to the above Members for their generous donations, much regrets 
that the appeal it made for contributions, which would have enabled the 
Society to clear off the total debt during the past year, has not met with 
more response, and that the sum of £42 : 4s. 8hd. still remains to be 
paid. For contributions that will enable the Society to make up this 
sum the Council must again appeal, and hopes, now that the important 
results obtained from the excavations have been put before all Members 
in the volume issued to them last year, many Members who have not 
previously sent any donation will be induced to do so. 
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As the Volume of the Collections to be issued for the current year’s 
subseription will be the twentieth of the series, the Council considers 
that the time has now come when a General Index should be compiled 
to the whole twenty volumes. It need not be pointed out how much 
such an Index will add to the value of these volumes : but inasmuch as 
the expense of compiling and printing it could not be met out of the 
Society’s usual revenue, a resolution will be submitted by the Council 
to a Special General Meeting asking for authority to appropriate a sum 
not exceeding £100 from the Reserve Fund towards the cost of this 
General Index. 

The Couneil wishes to call the attention of Members to the interest 
and value that a complete collection of all the inscriptions on tombstones 
and memorials in the churches and churchyards of the county would 
have, and to invite individual members to assist towards the realization 
of a scheme to this effect, by forwarding for preservation in the Society’s 
Library transcripts of all the inscriptions in their respective churches 
and churehyards. Sueh transcripts should include all the inseriptions 
to be found in the church or churchyard at the time when they are made. 
In order, however, to avoid any duplication of labour, Members who are 
willing to assist in this project are advised in the first place to com- 
municate with the Hon, Secretary before commencing to make their 
transcript. 

The task of revising the new Catalogue of the Books in the Society's 
Library has somewhat delayed its progress in the press, but it is expected 
that it will now be very shortly ready for issue to all Members. It is 
hoped that it will be found greatly to enhance the usefulness of the 
Library. 

The following Members of Council retire by rotation, but are eligible 
for re-election, viz. :—Lieut.-Col. Godwin-Austen, F.R.S.; Rev. T. S. 
Cooper, M.A., F.S.A.; George C. Druce, Esq. ; Edmond Foster, Esq. ; 
Robert Hovenden, Esq., F.S.A. ; Mill Stephenson, Esq., B.A., F.S.A. ; 
Arthur J. Style, Esq., F.R.1.B.A.; and Sir John Watney, F.S.A. 

The number of Members is 452, viz.: Annual, 367; Life, 85. 
During the vear 32 new Members have been elected, viz. : Annual, 31 ; 
Life, 1. One Member who had in the previous year joined the Society 
ts an annual subseriber has compounded for his subscriptions. By 
death the Society has lost 9 Members, viz. : 5 Annual, 3 Life, 1 Honorary. 
By resignation, 7 Members. Total, 16. Grain over loss, 16. 


On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. 8. Lee Rymer, 
it was resolved * That the Report of Council for 1905 be received, 
adopted, and entered on the Minutes.” 

The following gentlemen were re-elected Members of Couneil :— 
Lieut.-Col. Godwin-Austen, F.R.S.; Rev. T.S. Cooper, M.A., F.S.A. ; 
George C. Druce, Esq.; Edmond Foster, Esq. ; Robert Hovenden, Esq.; 
Mill Stephenson, Esq., B.A., F.S.A.; Arthur J. Style, Esq., F.R.LB.A. ; 
and Sir John Watney, F.S.A. 

Moved, seconded, and earried, “ That the thanks of the Society be 
given to the President, Council and Officers of the Society for their 
services during the past year.” 
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The Honorary Secretary was re-elected with a vote of thanks for his 
services during the past year. 

Thanks were also passed to the Auditors, Mr. W. F. Potter and 
Mr. Cecil T. Davis, who were re-appointed. 

Mr. F. H. Elsley was re-appointed Librarian and Curator, with a 
vote of thanks for his services in the past year. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. H. E. Malden, and 
carried unanimously, a vote of thanks was accorded to the Mayor of 
Croydon for his kindness in lending the room for the Meeting. 


The Meeting was then made Special, under Rule XV, in order to 
consider a resolution submitted by the Couneil to the Members. 

The Honorary Secretary read the notice convening the Special 
Meeting, and also Rule XV. 

The Chairman then requested the Honorary Secretary to read the 
resolution :— 

“That the Council be authorised to appropriate a sum not 
exceeding £100 from the Reserve Fund of the Society towards 
the cost of compiling and publishing a General Index to Volumes 
Ito XX of the Surrey Archeological Collections.” 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. R. Garraway Rice, 
thix resolution was carried. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Mr. J. Curtis, 
seconded by Mr. 8. W. Kershaw, and carried unanimously, terminated 
the proceedings. 


Previously to this Meeting the Members were enabled, by kind 
permission of the Sister Superior, to inspect Croydon Palace, the 
building being described by Dr. J. M. Hobson. After the Meeting 
the Warden, Mr, Alfred Jones, B.A., kindly permitted the inspection 
of the Whitgift Hospital, and himself described the building. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH CoNnGRESS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES IN 
Union with the Society of Antiquaries, was held at Burlington House, 
on Wednesday, July 4th, 1906. The Society was again represented by 
Mr. W. Bruce Bannerman, F.S.A., and Dr. W. E. St. Lawrence Finny. 
The cireular containing the report of the business transacted was 
issued to members with Vol. XIX. 

The Council having authorised the Honorary Secretary to obtain 
copies of the “ Classitied Index of Archeological Papers published in 
1905,” that Index is issued to members with the present volume. 


Tue Annual Excursion was held on Wednesday, July 18th, 1906. 
The Members of the Society and their friends, who had assembled 
either at Oxted Station or Godstone Station, first proceeded to Lagham 
Park, the residence of Mr. C. 8. Stevens, by whom it was kindly 
thrown open to inspection. The interesting earthworks round the 
house were briefly described by Mr. H. E. Malden, M.A., and his 
paper on the subject is printed in the present volume. Leaving 
Lagham Park the party drove to Crowhurst Chureh, the architecture 
of which was described by Mr. Philip M. Johnston. Crowhurst Place 
was next visited and described by Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A. Some 
account of the architecture of this most interesting example of a timber 
house, which dates from the Fifteenth Century, appeared in Mr. Charles 
Baily’s paper, entitled Remarks on Timber Houses,” which was 
printed in Vol. IIL of the Collections. 

The party next drove to Lingfield, where, after a short interval for 
luncheon at the Victoria Institute, the Church was inspected, its 
architecture being briefly described by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., 
and a short paper on the interesting monuments which it contains 
being read by Mr. R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A. Leaving the Chureh, 
a visit of inspection was paid to the Guest Hall adjoining the church- 
yard, by kind permission of Mrs. C. Forster Hayward. The party 
then drove out to Blockfield, an interesting moated house of the 
Fifteenth Century, which was kindly opened to their inspection by 
Mr. H. Jeddere Fisher, the owner. The house was described by 
Mr. P. M. Johnston. Returning to Lingtield, the party visited New 
Place, where they were hospitably entertained to tea by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund Ward Oliver. A vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
for their kindness terminated the day’s proceedings. 


An AFTERNOON MEETING of the Society was held on Saturday, 
September 22nd, 1906, at Richmond and Kew, and was attended by 
a large number of the Members and their friends. ‘The party assem- 
bled in Richmond Parish Chureh, where a short paper on the history 
of the building, and the interesting monuments which it contains, was 
read by Mr. Albert A. Barkas, the Librarian of Richmond. Mr. 
Barkas in his paper stated that although as early as 13389 reference 
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was made to the “chapel of Schene,” there were no records extant to 
show where this chapel was located. The earliest notice of the pre- 
sent church was in a manuscript account of the private expenses of 
Henry VII, where appeared an entry recording a gift of £5 towards 
the building of the church. The only part remaining of this Tudor 
church was the tower, and this had been so modernised by its flint 
covering and other alterations as to show little or no trace of its 
antiquity. Up to 1904 the Tudor chancel had remained, but in that 
year this interesting portion of the old chureh was removed, and the 
present chancel erected. The interesting Jacobean monuments in 
the old chancel had been placed in various parts of the building. 
There was a fine peal of eight bells in the tower, placed there about 
1680. The fourth bell had this inscription :— 


“Lambert made me weake not fit to ring, 
But Bartlett among the rest hath made mee sing.” 


The registers commenced on 26 February, 1583, and were perfect 
from 1682, except for the record of marriages from 1751 to 1754. 
Perhaps the most interesting entry they contained was that of 
Mareh 20, 1681, recording the baptism of ‘ Hester, daughter of 
Edward Johnson,” the Stella of Swift. The organ was erected in 
1770, at the expense of George III and Queen Charlotte, and the 
builder, Knight, had been recommended by the King himself. 

Mr. Barkas then proceeded to describe the monuments. The 
earliest of these was that on the north wall to Mr. Robert Cotton, 
gent., groom of the privy chamber to Queen Mary, and afterwards 
yeoman of “the removing Wardroppe of Bedds ” to Queen Elizabeth ; 
the date of this monument was 1591. Among the monuments may 
be especially mentioned those to Walter Hickman (1617); John 
Bentley (1660); Henry, Viscount Brouncker (1687-8); James 
Thomson, the poet (1748); William Rowan (1767), whose bust 

yas spoken of in terms of admiration by Sir Francis Chantrey, the 
sculptor; Mary Ann Yates, the actress (1787), and her husband, 
Mr. Richard Yates (1796); Mrs. Barbara Lowther (1805), by 
Flaxman; and the Rev. Robert Mark Delafosse, LL.B. (1819), by 
the same sculptor; and Edmund Kean (1833). The burials in the 
churehyard included those of Mrs. Barbara Hofland (1844) ; Richard, 
7th Viscount Fitzwilliam (1816), the founder of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge ; Dr. John Moore (1802), the author of Zeluco 
and the father of General Sir John Moore ; Joseph Taylor (1652), 
who when a young man had been instructed by Shakespeare to play 
some of his most celebrated characters; Heidegger, master of the 
revels to George I, and for many years director of the Italian 
Opera; Mr. James Fearon, an actor (1789) ; Jacques Mallet du Pan 
(1800), the editor of the Mercure Britannique; the Right Hon. 
Lady Diana Beaueclerk (1808); and Mr. John Lewis (1792), the 
champion of the people’s rights and privileges respecting the right of 
way across Richmond Park. 

Leaving the church, the party walked to Richmond Green, where 
the gateway of the Old Palace erected by Henry VII, and other 
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remains of the building were inspected. At Asgill House, which 
was kindly thrown open to inspection by Mr. J. B. Hilditch, an 
interesting collection of pictures and engravings, lent by the Free 
Library Committee and by Mr. Frank J. Brewer, F.R.1.B.A., was 
exhibited. The following paper on the ancient manor and palace of 
Sheen and Richmond Palace was read by Mr. Hilditch :— 


“In welcoming the members of the Surrey Archeological Society to 
the site of the Old Palace, Richmond, I am sorry that we have not 
Oliver Cromwell or even his ghost to apologise for the absence of the 
noble pile of buildings that once adorned the river frontage at this 
spot. 

“Mr. Brewer has very kindly lent us his valuable reproductions, the 
only ones that exist of the original drawings now in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, which show both the River and Green Frontages 
of the Palace. He has also lent us some very interesting old prints. 
As we have scarcely more than the site to deal with, abundant scope is 
provided for the imagination, for no Palace in the world has been 
associated with more important historical events and personages than 
Richmond over such a long period. One might say that the spot is 
hallowed by the memories of the sorrows, as well as the ambitions, of 
the Royal personages that have passed away, leaving no more trace 
behind them than there is of the buildings that once stood here. 

“ The earliest period at which we learn that a royal residence existed 
here was about the year 1125, when Henry | oceupied the Manor 
ITouse. It is described as being situated between the Green and the 
river, and afterwards became the site of the Palace. 

*“ Holinshed says, when speaking of the village of Shene, ‘The 
former Kings of this land when weary of the Citie used customarily 
thither to resort as to a place of pleasure and serving highly to their 
recreation.” Shene, or Seyne, is supposed to be a corruption of the 
old Saxon word Scine, meaning splendour. 

“ At the beginning of the reign of Edward I, the Manor is stated to 
have belonged to Robert Burnell, Bishop of Bath and Wells. Probably 
it was either exchanged or became forfeited to the Crown, as Edward 
shortly afterwards came into possession of it, and in the hands of the 
Crown, or with one of the branches of the Royal family, it has ever 
sinee remained. 

* Edward IL frequently resided here, and founded a Convent of 
Carmelite Friars, from which Friars Lane derives its name. 

* Edward III also oceupied the Manor, and closed his glorious reign 
at Shene on June 21st, 1377, which at this period was recognised as a 
palace. His death was supposed to have been hastened by excessive 
grief at the loss of his son, Edward the Black Prince, whose death he 
only survived twelve months. 

“On the death of Edward IIT, the Palace became the abode of his 
grandson Richard II, and after his marriage with Anne of Bohemia, 
it was their favourite summer residence. Extensive alterations and 
additions were made here by this Monarch. Truly regal state was 
kept at the Palace. The establishment consisted of 300 servants, 
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We read of Barons, Knights, and Bishops in profusion being enter- 
tained here. Magnificent banquets, tsurnaments, and jousts on the 
gayest and most costly seale followed each other in quick succession. 

“ All this gaiety was, however, soon to be changed, for he had the 
misfortune to lose his amiable Queen at Richmond, after a few days’ 
illness in the month of June, 1394, and so severely did her death 
affect him that he is said to have commanded the Palace to be des- 
troyed and every vestige of the gardens to be obliterated, but there 
are reasons to suppose the dictates of his violent emotions were only 
partially earried into effect. There is no doubt the Palace continued 
in a state of ruin and decay during the reign of Henry IV, and it was 
not until Henry V ascended the throne that we apprehend the Palace 
again assumed the character of a regal habitation, or boasted the 
residence of a noble court, for we learn expressly, ‘That he rebuilt 
the Palace, and made it a delightful mansion of curious and costly 
workmanship befitting the character and condition of a King.’ 

“Wedo not find that Henry VI resided at Richmond during any part 
of his troublesome reign, having a preference for Windsor, where he 
founded Eton College and, during the desolating Wars of the Roses, it 
is likely that the neglected Palace shared in the evils of the times. 

“Edward IV undoubtedly repaired it so far as to render it a meet 
residence for his Queen. 

“ There are only a few more records of the Palace until the reign of 
Henry VII. This Monarch was unquestionably more attached to the 
spot than any who preceded him. In the year 1492 a tournament was 
held in that part of the Palace grounds which is now the Green, 
between Sir James Parker and Sir Hugh Vaughan, in which the 
former met his death. Henry VII changed the name of the Manor 
from Sheen to that of Richmond, and in consequence of the Palace 
having been partially destroyed by fire in 1497 or 1499 he rebuilt it 
with still greater splendour. 

“A Manuscript written in 1503, and printed in Grose & Astell’s Anti- 
quarian Repertory, gives a glowing account of the structure ‘ girded 
and encompassed with a strong and mighty brick wall, barred and 
bent with towers in his each corner and angle and also in his midway. 
His openings be strong gates of double timber and heart of oak, stuck 
full of nails right thick and crossed with bars of iron.’ The writer 
proceeds to dilate upon the Courtyard, and describes particularly the 
great hall with portraits of the Kings of England between the win- 
dows. The ‘decent and pleasant Chapel’ is mentioned, with its 
hangings of arras and cloth of gold, the gold and jewels encrusted 
in the Altar, the emblazoned ceiling and the mural paintings of such 
kings as were also saints. The garden is said to be ‘with many 
vines, seeds, and strange fruit right goodly beset.’ Arbours and 
summer-houses are also mentioned, together with bowling alleys, 
archery grounds and tennis courts. 

“Tn this magnificent new Palace, which was built under the same 
auspices as Henry VII's Chapel at Westminster, Philip 1 was enter- 
tained, when driven by a storm on the coast in 1506. Henry VII 
died here April 22nd, 1509, at the age of 52 years, and after his 
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death the Palace became the residence of his son, Henry VIII, during 
the early part of his reign. 

“In 1552 the Emperor Charles V, whose retinue quite overtaxed the 
resources of the Palace, was entertained with extraordinary magnificence. 

* About the year 1524 Cardinal Wolsey was bringing to completion 
his beautiful Palace of Hampton Court, which, on account of its exceed- 
ing in architectural appearance the royal one at Richmond, excited the 
envy of the King. In consequence, the politic Wolsey saw no other 
way to propitiate his royal master than by making him a present of the 
Palace. In return for Wolsey’s splendid gift the King gave him per- 
mission to reside at his pleasure in his Manor of Richmond, and in 
the winter of 1525, as the plague was raging in London, Wolsey kept 
Christmas here in great state. It was Richmond Lodge, in the Old 
Deer Park, and not the Palace, that was afterwards awarded to him 
for a residence in his disgrace. 

“Edward VI passed much of his time at Richmond, and on June 4th, 
1550, he attended here the celebration of the nuptials of Amy Robsart 
and Sir Robert Dudley. He seems to have hated Windsor as a resi- 
dence, complaining that it was like a prison, with no gardens to walk in. 
The Princess Mary frequently visited her brother at Richmond. Mary 
was staying at the Palace when the Wyatt rebellion broke out, and it 
was reported that Wyatt was about to cross the river at Kingston Bridge 
and enter the City of London. In consequence, she took up her abode 
at Westminster, but returned as soon as he was made prisoner and 
conveyed to the Tower. About a fortnight after her marriage, which 
took place on the 25th July, 15538, Mary, with her husband, came to 
Richmond to spend a portion of the honeymoon, and stayed about three 
weeks, returning to London by the Thames in her State barge. 

“In the summer of 1557 the Queen invited her sister Elizabeth to a 
grand entertainment at Richmond Palace, and her State barge was sent 
by Mary to convey her from Somerset House. During the reign of 
Queen Mary her illustrious sister Elizabeth was for some time im- 
prisoned in Richmond Palace, but this circumstance by no means gave 
her a distaste for the place, as she continued partial to it as a residence 
during her long reign, and finally ended her days within its walls. In 
Richmond we may suppose she laid down at once the cares of royalty, 
for it is recorded that she spent her days somewhat merrily here. We 
learn that upon one occasion when attending service at the Chapel, 
Antony Rudd, Bishop of St. David's, preached a sermon before her 
which incurred her serious displeasure. The Bishop referred to the 
infirmities of age coming upon all alike, from the text ‘ Lord teach us 
how to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto Wisdom.’ 
Her annoyance and displeasure were apparent. She said ‘ the Bishop 
might have kept his arithmetic to himself,’ also remarking ‘that the 
greatest clerks were not always the wisest of men.’ 

“In 1587 the death warrant of Mary, Queen of Scots, was signed by 
Queen Elizabeth at Richmond. 


“The closing scene of the great Queen’s life occurred on the 24th 
of March, 160%, and is graphically described by Hume, 
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“From tradition it is supposed by some that she died in the apart- 
ment over the old Tudor Gateway. 

“The grand funeral procession took place from Richmond Palace by 
water. 

“In the autumn of that year the plague prevailed to such an extent 
in the Metropolis that the business of the various law courts and 
Government offices was removed to Richmond, and this again occurred 
from the same cause in the year 1625. 

“ After the death of Elizabeth the Palace lost its attractions as a 
Royal residence, and Windsor came into favour. Little is mentioned 
of it during the reign of James I, but he occasionally with his Queen 
paid visits to the Palace, for it was here that Prince Henry, his eldest 
son, resided. On the 5th of November, 1612, this amiable prince died, 
deeply regretted and mourned by the whole nation, and more par- 
ticularly by the inhabitants of Richmond. 

* Three years later the Palace became the abode of Prince Charles, 
and after he ascended the throne he occasionally resided here and 
formed a considerable collection of pictures. He made himself very 
unpopular by forming the great park for hunting, and after the death 
of the King in 1649, the Parliament passed an Act that all the Royal 
palaces should be sold, and the blow fell with much severity on the 
people of Richmond. A survey was made which placed the value of 
the materials at £10,750, with a very complete inventory.) One of the 
items, ‘A fair Yew Tree,’ which the Commissioners valued at £10, is 
interesting, because the said tree was to be seen standing in the garden 
of the Wardrobe Court until about 20 years ago, and was one of the 
finest yew trees in the country, being so perfect in symmetry. 

“The Palace, according to the Commissioners, was in greater part a 
two-storied building roofed with lead, the kitchens and domestic offices 
occupying the lower storey. Chief among these was ‘ one very large 
room called the Great Buttery.’ The upper storey contained one 
‘fayr and large room called the Great Hall,’ the dimensions of which 
are stated as 100 ft. in length and 40 ft. in breadth. It is described 
as being well lighted and ceiled, with tiled floor, and to have had a 
gallery, a screen, and eleven ornamental statues. The dimensions of 
the Chapel are given as 96 ft. by 30ft.,‘ with handsome cathedral seats 
and pews, a removable pulpit, and a fayre case of carved work for a 
pair of organs.’ There is also a detailed account of the Wardrobe 
buildings, the only portion of the Palace which still remains, but 
these, 1 understand, you will be presently visiting to-day. 

“ The Commissioners are very enthusiastic in describing the turrets 
which formed the great feature of the Palace. ‘ Fourteen turretts, 
which very much adorn and set forth the fabric of the whole structure, 
and are a very graceful ornament unto the whole house, being per- 
spicuous to the country round about.’ The whole property was sold 
for £10,000 to Thomas Rookesby, William Goodwin and Adam Baynes, 


1 The survey is printed in Surrey Archeological Collections, 
V, pp. 76 seq. 
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from whom it subsequently passed to Sir Gregory Norton, one of the 
judges of Charles I, from whom it was reclaimed at the Restoration. 
According to Fuller, it had been entirely razed, but this must be an 
exaggeration, for it was granted as a residence to the Queen Dowager, 
Henrietta Maria, and she actually lived there till 1665. The greater 
part of it, no doubt, was in an almost ruinous condition, 

“Many years after the Palace had fallen into decay, and the larger 
portion of it pulled down, Richmond again became a resort of Royalty 
in the person of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George LI, who took 
up his abode at Richmond Lodge in the Old Deer Park, the site being 
close to where the observatory now stands. The Lodge had been 
rebuilt by the Duke of Ormond in 1709. It beeame his favourite place 
of residence, and even more particularly so of his Queen (Caroline), 
who spent immense sums in laying out the gardens and in the erection 
of grotesque buildings, one notable one being ealled Merlin’s Cave. 
Horace Walpole says the King believed she paid for all with her own 
money, and little suspected the aid Sir Robert furnished to her from 
the Treasury, to which she died indebted to the sum of £20,000. 

“In the Billiard Room of Asgill House there is an interesting picture, 
the prominent subject in it being a life-sized portrait of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, the son of George LI, and father of George III, 
painted by Phillip Mercier, who was for some years at the Lodge, in the 
Old Deer Park, painting under Court patronage, and the picture has 
probably never been far removed from the spot where it was originally 
painted.” 


Leaving Asgill House the party proceeded to visit, in order, the 
Trumpeting House, Mr. George Cave’s house in Wardrobe Court, and 
the Old Palace House, all of which were kindly thrown open to 
inspection by the Rev. A. Welsh Owen, Mr. George Cave, K.C., 
M.P., and Dr. Scott, their respective teuants. Mr. Barkas acted as 
guide, and pointed out the interesting features still remaining of the 
former Palace. 

The party then left Riehmond for Kew, and assembled in the 
“Dutch House,” or Kew Palace, in the Gardens. By permission of 
the First Commissioner of H.M. Works and Publie Buildings, the 
interesting erypt and certain rooms in this building which are not 
usually shown to the publie were opened to inspection. The following 
paper on “The Palaces at or near Kew” was read in the Duteh 
Ilouse by Mr. William L. Rutton, F.S.A., and brought the proceedings 
to a close. 


“THE PALACES AT OR NEAR KeEw.! 


“Tn this neighbourhood the King’s residences—consequently called 
* palaces °—were four in number, viz., Richmond Lodge, Kew House, 


! The following paper is an epitome of an article entitled * The 
Royal Residences of Kew,” in the //ome Counties Magazine of 1905, 
to which reference is directed. 
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The Castellated Palace, and the Dutch House. I propose to refer to 
them separately. 

“RicuMonp LopGe.—That the old royal manor of Sheen or Rich- 
mond-—the palace of the Tudors and Stuarts being a ruin—should 
have supplied a royal residence for the new dynasty of Hanover is 
remarkable. But whether this happened accidently or designedly is 
questionable. The facts are these. In the old royal park attached 
to Richmond Palace there had been a lodge—a house of no mean 
capacity—to which Wolsey on his fall had been permitted by his cruel 
sovereign to retizs, From it the unfortunate cardinal soon moved into 
the adjacent monastery of West Sheen, and thence, a few weeks later, 
he was banished to the North, where shortly afterwards his life sadly 
terminated. In the next century the Lodge in the park, as “ part of the 
possession of the late King, Charles Stuart,” was sold by the dominant 
Parliament. But when the King had his own again it returned to the 
Crown. By William of Orange, the lease was granted to his Captain- 
General, James Butler, Duke of Ormonde, who pulled down the old 
Lodge and built a mansion which at that time was deemed magnificent. 
The imperfect pictures we have of it do not greatly impress us; the 
elevation appears to have been formal and classic, its chief feature a 
central pediment enclosing sculpture, a bust, presumably of the Duke, 
embowered in palm branches. Unfortunately for his continued welfare, 
when the Stuart dynasty was about to terminate in Queen Anne, 
Ormonde plotted for the proscribed Pretender, and, adjudged guilty of 
high treason, forfeited his possessions, only saving his head by 
exile continued for the rest of his life. His brother, however, the 
Earl of Arran, was permitted to redeem the property, and by him his 
interest in Ormonde or Richmond Lodge and the surrounding park was 
sold to George Augustus, Prince of Wales. 

“Thus the new Royal Family acquired a residence on the old royal 
manor of Sheen or Richmond. The Prince liked the place, and being, 
as was the custom of this family, on bad terms with his father, the 
King, held his rival court there, his brilliant wife, the Princess Caroline, 
being the moving spirit of it. There, at Richmond Lodge, they were 
sojourning in June, 1727, when, on the death of the old King, Sir 
Robert Walpole arrived in hot haste to announce the event, to worship 
the rising sun, and to secure his own position. The new King, however, 
having been disturbed in his afternoon nap, was petulant and the 
would-be Prime Minister was discomfited, though not for long. 

“ Through the thirty-three years’ reign of the second George, Rich- 
mond Lodge continued to serve as a retreat from the urban Palaces of 
St. James or Kensington, and, under the active supervision of Queen 
Caroline, Richmond Gardens became famous for their beauty, and for 
the wondrous creations in which the Queen delighted,—the Dairy, the 
Menagerie, the Canal, the Wilderness, the Hermitage, the Merlin’s 
Cave, and sundry others. After ten years, however, her Majesty's 
life prematurely ended, and the bereaved King sought consolation in 
his * mattresses.” 

“George III in due course succeeded his grandfather, and soon after 
his accession brought his plain little queen to Richmond Lodge as 
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a quiet retreat from St. James’s or Buckingham House. The old 
newspapers duly note the frequent migrations, which occasionally were 
delayed by the birth of the Royal children. These, indeed, increased 
in number so rapidly, that the Lodge became insufficient to accommo- 
date them, and after nine years of married life the King began to 
build ; it was his leading propensity and sole extravagance. Sir 
William Chambers was called in, and a new lodge commenced about 
sixty yards north of the old one. But the basement only was built 
when the King, changing his mind, stopped the work, probably in 
view of transferring his residence to Kew House, a mile to the north, 
and then oeeupied by his mother. 

© The Princess Dowager died in February, 1772, and in June the 
King, with his Queen and eight children, moved to Kew House. At 
this time Richmond Lodge was demolished, and the Observatory— 
erected by the King about 570 yards west of the Lodge, and marking 
the site of the vanished monastery of West Sheen—alone remained as 
a memorial of the royal residence. ‘The gardens and pleasure grounds 
around were at the same time effaced, and the area, devoted to 
pasturage, became known as the ‘Old Deer Park.’ 


“Kew House.—We now come to Kew House, the second * palace ” 
to be considered ; it stood but seventy yards south of the Dutch House, 
where we are assembled ; a sun-dial, placed by William 1V, marks the 
site. 

* The quarrel between father and son, which in the House of Hanover 
was hereditary, waxed intense between George II] and his heir, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. It began before the family came to 
England, and the Prince, left behind in Hanover to pursue his own 
devices, did not follow his parents until fifteen years later. When he 
did come, it was strange that he should have chosen for his country 
residence a house at Kew within a mile of Richmond Lodge, the 
retreat of his parents. ‘There was an old house at Kew which its late 
owner, Henry, Lord Capel (brother of the Earl of Essex), had made 
famous for its fruit garden, and a still later occupier, Samuel Molyneux, 
for its astronomical observatory. This house Frederick obtained on a 
long lease from the Capel family in 1730, It was too small to accom- 
modate him even as a bachelor prince, and still less adequate when the 
exigencies of State compelled him to wed the Princess Augusta of 
Saxe Coburg Gotha. So the old house gradually disappeared, and 
under the hands of Kent and Chambers successively, a building 
approximately palatial arose. The interior seems to have contained 
some handsome apartments, but in the pictures we have of the eleva- 
tion, its barrack-like simplicity is only mitigated by the three 
surmounting pediments, one large and two small, the inevitable 
architectural feature of the time. 

“The royal couple devoted themselves to the mansion and its grounds, 
which, indeed, formed the nucleus of Kew Gardens; but during the 
life-time of the Prince their extent probably did not exceed nine acres. 
After his premature death, in 1751, the Dowager Princess, during 
the space of twenty-one years (in the latter twelve of which doubtless 
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she was aided by the young King, her son), appears to have pursued 
with enthusiasm the formation and extension of the Gardens. From 
Lord Bute, botanist as well as statesman, came their scientific 
inception, their architectural adornments (of which several examples 
remain) were due to the genius of Sir William Chambers, and their 
laying-out and cultivation was the work of William Aiton. As the 
Pagoda was built, in 1762, we gather that by that vear the present 
southern limit had been reached. 

* We may now return to the point in this history when, after the death 
of his mother in 1772, George ILL and Queen Charlotte changed their 
residence from Riehmond Lodge to Kew House. ‘The latter house 
was quite familiar to the King, as in his youthful days it was the 
country seat of his parents. We must pass rapidly over his long reign 
with the simple reflection that many happy days were speut by the 
Royal Family at Kew House, which for thirty years served as their 
nearest retreat from the courtly formalities of St. James’s. But there 
were also evil days, and the saddest were those of the King’s first 
period of mental derangement, which seized him at Windsor in Novem- 
ber, 1788. By advice of the physicians, he was, for the sake of greater 
quietude, removed to Kew, and the elaborate arrangements made for 
his reception are described by Miss Burney, the Queen’s attendant, in 
her famous diary. The King suffered five months, and in May, 1789, 
being fully recovered, rode back to Windsor, accompanied by a joyous 
cavalcade of gentlemen. 

“For twelve years there was no serious return of the King’s malady, 
and he diligently pursued his hobbies at Kew. The estate was gra- 
dually completed by purchases, and the old bridle road, called Love Lane, 
which traversed it froy» Richmond to Brentford Ferry, and passed 
directly in front of the house in which we are met, was diverted by 
Act of Parliament. This permitted the fusion of Richmond Gardens 
and Kew Gardens, hitherto divided by the lane, the distinction thus 
becoming gradually lost. The King’s building propensities also con- 
tinned, and not satisfied with Kew House, he commenced to build 
another palace, close at hand, by the border of the river. It is 
known as * The Castellated Palace,’ and we will consider it as the 
third in our list. But Kew House was yet to witness another attack 
of the King’s infirmity ; it occurred in 1801, and was so virulent as to 
necessitate temporary removal from his family. To this point we will 
presently return, Soon after his recovery His Majesty began to pull 
down Kew House, not even waiting until the new palace was ready to 
receive him. The sun-dial which marks the site bears an interesting 
inscription recording the demolition of 1802; its outlying kitchen 
alone remains. 


“Tur ParLace.—Although this palace was never 
finished or inhabited by the king, inasmuch as apparently completed it 
forms the subject of several pictures, we will give it the third place in 
our list. It was a pretentious structure, which, from its many towers 
of mean dimeusions, and its battlemented parapets, was termed ‘ castel- 
lated.” There were narrow loops, aud square windows with mullions 
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and label head-mouldings in Tudor fashion, and the entrance, on the 
river side, was by a tall and narrow pointed arch. Ironically it was 
likened to the Bastille, and we might apply to it the term ‘tea-tray.’ 
It covered a considerable area, and cost much money, but when the 
poor King relapsed into hopeless derangement the work was stopped 
and never resumed. Nine years after the King’s death it was pulled 
down, and not a vestige of it is now seen; it stood a little west of the 
Duteh House ; so near as partially to figure in pictures of the latter. 


“Tue Durcn House, where we are met, has a history of some 
interest. It covers the site of a mansion called ‘The Dairy House,’ 
which in 1553 belonged to Sir Henry Gate (who narrowly escaped 
decapitation for supporting the claim of Lady Jane Grey), and after- 
wards to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, 
who died in 1588. Seven years later Elizabeth came to visit her 
Lord Keeper, Sir John Puckering, and was very sumptuously enter- 
tained by him,—this in December, 1595. It is my surmise that 
Puckering’s house was the same Dairy House, for it is shown in a 
pedigree that he was connected by marriage with Sir Hugh Portman, 
who afterwards certainly owned the house. On the occasion of the 
entertainment the Queen knighted Sir Hugh, who, in the report, is 
described merely as ‘a rich gentleman,’ Very strange accounts have 
been given respecting him, that which prevails being that he was a 
Dutch merchant. The fact is that he was head of the family of 
Portman, of Orehard-Portman, in Somersetshire, and great-grandson 
of Lord Chief Justice Portman, who obtained the Marylebone estate 
in the reign of Heury VIII. He died in March, 1604, and the inqui- 
sition post-mortem of his property shows clearly that he had two 
houses in Kew, one of these named ‘le Dairie Howse!’ His ridi- 
culous designation as a Dutch merchant came about thus. His 
heir, about 1630, sold the Dairy House to a veritable Dutch merchant, 
by name Samuel Fortrey, who pulled down the old mansion and built 
on the site that yet existing, which therefore has a just claim to its 
name, ‘the Dutch House.’ Authors finding it so ealled, and Portman 
somehow connected with it, dubbed him a Dutehman. They had 
neglected the Portman inquisitions post-mortem, and also the fact, else- 
where recorded, that the house was built by Fortrey, a true Dutchman. 
(Ile was born at sea during the flight of his parents from the Nether- 
lands, in order to escape religious persecution.) The initials of the 
builders, ‘F. S. C2 (Fortrey, Samuel and Catherine), appear over the 
entrance door, and the date ‘1631.’ 

“‘ Fortrey’s grandson sold the house in 1697 to Sir Richard Levett, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1700, and his heir transferred it to royal 
hands about 1730, when Queen Caroline acquired a long lease of this 
and another house not now existing. The first royal occupier of the 
Dutch House was Anne, Princess Royal, who in 1734 married the 
Prince of Orange. Afterwards two other daughters of George II had 
it, viz., the Princesses Amelia and Caroline. The Princess Amelia 
probably vacated it in 1751, when she was made Ranger of Rich- 
mond Park where she had her lodge, whence she moved in 1761 to 
Gunnersbury, 
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“In 1754 George Prince of Wales oceupied the Dutch House, and 
it appears that it was there he received the announcement of his 
accession to the throne as George II]. He = shortly afterwards 
married Queen Charlotte and so rapidly came the royal children 
that they had soon to be drafted off to the auxiliary Dutch House. 
Further, we read that in 1773 it was apportioned to the two eldest 
boys, the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, respectively 
eleven and ten years old, and here with their governors and tutors 
they were educated while at Kew. Here were lodged the physicians 
in attendance on the King during his first illness in 1778-9, and to the 
Dutch House he was removed iu the spring of 1801, when the return 
of his mental disorder necessitated temporary separation from his family 
residing at Kew House. On his recovery they went to Weymouth, 
und in the autumn of the same year the Dutch House was prepared 
for royal habitation, so far as that was possible, the furniture, pictures, 
&e., being transferred to it from Kew House about to be demolished, 
The old red-brick mansion in which we are met may be said to have 
become a palace on the 23rd September, 1802, when for the first 
time the King and Queen with their daughters took up their abode 
in it. Here they continued to come during the next three years at 
intervals, living in the simple manner which they had always followed 
at Kew, and which, indeed, the limited space of the royal quarters 
dietated. The last family visit to this house was made in October, 
1805, when they stayed a full month, and the King’s last visit 
occurred in January, 1806, as he passed from Windsor to London ; 
the building of the ‘Castellated Palace’ still engaged his attention. 
But the long period of darkness, ocular and mental, was advane- 
ing, and the remaining fourteen years of failing life were passed 
at Windsor. The faithful Queen was assiduous in her care of 
him, but at times she was persuaded to come to London to discharge 
courtly duties. Eight years passed without a visit to Kew, and 
then, in August, 1813, she came with two daughters, drove through 
the Gardens, and rested at the house of the Duke of Cumberland, 
who then had one of the several houses occupied by the Royal 
Family or Household on the south side of Kew Green. Again, in 
July, 1815, it is recorded that Queen Charlotte passed a fortnight at 
Kew Palace, which we continue familiarly to call the Dutch House. 
Finally, on the 2lst of June, 1818, she came here to die, not so 
designedly, but intending to travel on, when able, to Windsor, to rejoin 
the King. She had long been in declining health, and dropsy had set 
in. Suffering much, she nevertheless resolved to witness the marriages 
of her two sons, the Dukes of Clarence and Kent, and the ceremony 
was performed in the drawing-room here on the llth of July. The 
space, 31 ft. by 21 ft., was small for the necessary assembling of between 
twenty and thirty people, an altar was extemporized, draped with regal 
velvet, and the golden plate of the royal chapels displayed thereon. 
The Arehbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, in their 
robes, took their places, and when all was ready the suffering Queen, 
accompanied by her son, the Regent, was wheeled in her chair from her 
apartment close at hand. The wedding over, the party—without the 
Queen—banqueted in the dining-room below, and afterwards drove to 
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the Queen’s Cottage, the curious little thatched house (built by the 
Queen about 1770) now seen so silent and deserted in a remote part 
of the gardens ; there they took tea and then dispersed. 

“Queen Charlotte lingered here five months, and finally died in her 
chair surrounded by several of her children on the 17th November, 1818. 
The funeral ceremony, commencing at Kew and ending at Windsor, 
was conducted with much pomp; and, in fear that the commotion 
might disturb the afflicted King, straw was thickly laid down in the 
court of the Castle. But the precaution was unnecessary, for the 
King, unconscious of his bereavement, lived in a world of his own 
imagination in which his family was about him. Ie survived fourteen 
months longer, and then, vitality failing, died tranquilly on the 29th 
Jannary, 1820. 

* The old palace, the Dutch House, has little mention after the death 
of Queen Charlotte. Doubtless it was visited from time to time by her 
children, who were attached to it, none more so than King William IV. 
Until his death it remained undisturbed, and John Heneage Jesse, in 
Memoirs of George IT, las l\eft to us a very interesting account of 
the relies it contained about that time. The names of the Princesses 
were then seen over the doors of their chambers on the second floor ; 
these were simply furnished and curtained with white dimity. In the 
King’s apartments were his harpsichord, his chair, his back-gammon 
board, his walking-stick ; and in the Queen’s chamber remained the 
very chair in which she expired. In the next reign things were 
gradually removed, and in 1883, when the low range of buildings 
adjoining the mansion on the west side were taken down, the apart- 
ments were entirely denuded. Finally the late gracious Queen, in 
1897, the year of her diamond-jubilee, yielded the old palace to the 
natural curiosity of her subjects. Then it was cleaned-up and put in 
order, and the few articles of furniture we now see, with the pictures 
and sundry old fashioned memorials, were arranged in it. 

“The mansion, externally of red brick, with moulded details of the 
same material, presents a fair specimen of the Jacobean type. The 
elevation is, perhaps, somewhat formal, owing to the but slight projec- 
tion of the two side divisions adjoining the central part which contains 
the unimportant entrance; the repetition of plain sash-windows— 
apparently altered from their original condition—is also monotonous. 
But there is the relief of deep moulded string-courses dividing the 
stories, and of delicate pilasters with capitals flanking the door and 
central windows of the two upper stories. The three gables with attic 
lights, and the groups of chimney-shafts, though plain, are character- 
istic. Internally the sparse ornamentation and the panelling is also 
Jacobean. But there is an exception in one small room which 
has Tudor ‘linen-pattern’ wainscotting, and this is extremely inte- 
resting as being, in all probability, a relie of the Dairy House, the 
predecessor of the Dutch House. A small fireplace on the second 
floor seems also to be a Tudor relic ; but the most important remnant 
is the groined and ribbed crypt which underlies part of the mansion, 
and which is believed to witness to the house of the Earl of Leicester, 
and, perhaps, of yet earlier occupants. For the rest, ‘the old palace,’ 
with its labelled apartments, is open to our inspection.” 
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RULES. 


RULES. 


I.—The Society shall be called Tue Surrey Ancu OLOGICAL 
Society. 


I1I.—The objects of this Society shall be— 


1. To collect and publish the best information on the Ancient 
Arts and Monuments of the County; including Primeval An- 
tiquities; Architecture, Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Military; 
Seulpture; Paintings on Walls, Wood, or Glass; Civil History 
and Antiquities, comprising Manors, Manorial Rights, Privileges, 
and Customs; Heraldry and Genealogy ; Costume, Numismaties ; 
Ecclesiastical History and Endowments, and Charitable Founda- 
tions, Records, &c.; and all other matters comprised under the 
head of Archeology. 


2. To procure careful observations and preservation of antiquities 
discovered in the progress of works, such as Railways, Founda- 
tions of Buildings, &e. 


3. To encourage individuals or public bodies in making 
researches and excavations, and afford them suggestions and 
co-operation. 


4. To oppose and prevent, as far as may be practicable, any 
injuries with which Monuments of every description may, from 
time to time, be threatened; and to collect accurate drawings, 
plans, and descriptions thereof. 


I1].—The subjects of all communications received, together with 
the names of the authors, shall be registered in a book kept for the 
purpose by the Honorary Secretary, which book shall be open to the 
inspection of the Members of the Society. 


1V.—The Society shall consist of Members and Honorary Members. 


V.—Each Member shall pay an Annual Subscription of Ten 
Shillings, to be due on the Ist of January in each year, in advance, 
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and an Entrance Fee of Ten Shillings, or £8* in lieu thereof, as a 
composition for life. 


VI—AlIl payments to be made to the Treasurer, to the account of 
the Society, at such Banking-house in the Metropolis as the Society 
may direct; and no cheque shall be drawn except by order of the 
Council; and every cheque shall be signed by two Members thereof 
and the Honorary Secretary. 


V1iL.—The Subscriptions of Members shall entitle them to one copy 
of all publications issued by direction of the Council during their 
Membership; and no publication shall be issued to Members whose 
Subscriptions are in arrear. Members whose subscriptions are upwards 
of three years in arrear, shall, after due notice, be removed from the 
List of Members.f 


VIL1.—Every person desirous of being admitted a Member must be 
proposed agreeably to the form annexed to these Rules:{ and this 
form must be subscribed by him and by a Member of the Society, 
and addressed to the Honorary Secretary, to be submitted to the 
Council, who will ballot for his eleetionm—one black ball in five to 
exclude. 


IX.—Ladies desirous of becoming Members will be expected to con- 
form to Rule VIII, so far as relates to their nomination, but will be 
admitted without ballot. 


X.—Persons eminent for their works or scientific aequirements shall 
be eligible to be associated to the Society as Honorary Members, and 
be elected at a General Meeting; and no person shall be nominated to 
this class without the sanction of the Council. 


X1.—The Lord-Lieutenant of the County, all Members of the House 
of Peers residing in, or who are Landed Proprietors in the County ; 
also all Members of the House of Commons representing the County 
or its Boroughs; the High Sheriff of the County for the time being, 
and such other persons as the Council may determine, shall be invited 
to become Vice-Presidents, if Members of the Society. 


XII.—The affairs of the Society shall be conducted by a Council 
of Management, to consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, 
an Honorary Secretary, and Twenty-four Members, eight of whom 


* The Life Composition was raised from £5: 10s. to £8 by resolution passed at 
a Special General Meeting, 24th March, 1897. 

+ Resolution passed at the General Meeting, 25th February, 1885. 

t Copies of the form may be had from the Honorary Secretary. 
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shall go out annually, by rotation, but be eligible for re-election 
Three Members of the Council (exclusive of the Honorary Secretary) 
shall form a quorum. 


XIII.—An Annual General Meeting shall be held in the month of 
Mareh or April,* at such time and places as the Council shall 
appoint, to receive and consider the Report of the Council on the state 
of the Society, and to elect the Officers for the ensuing twelve months. 


XIV.—There shall be also such other General Meetings in each 
year for the reading of papers and other business, to be held at such 
times and places as the Council may direct. 


XV.—The Council may at any time call a Special General Meeting, 
and they shall at all times be bound to do so on the written requisition 
of Ten Members, specifying the nature of the business to be transacted. 
Notice of the time and place of such Meeting shall be sent to the 
Members at least fourteen days previously, mentioning the subject to 
be brought forward ; and no other subject shall be discussed at such 
Meeting. 


XVI.—The Council shall meet for the transaction of business con- 
nected with the management of the Society once at least in every 
month; that is to say, on the second Thursday in each month, or on 
such other days as the Council shall from time to time direct. 


XVII.—At every Meeting of the Society, or of the Council, the 
resolutions of the majority present shall be binding, and at such Meet- 
ings the Chairman shall have a casting vote, independently of his vote 
as a Member of the Society or of the Council, as the case may be. 


XVIII.—The Council shall be empowered to appoint Local Secre- 
taries in such places in the County as may appear desirable. 


XIX.—Honorary Members and Local Secretaries shall have all the 
privileges of Members except that of voting. 


XX.—The whole effects and property of the Society shall be under 
the control and management of the Council, who shall be at liberty to 
purchase books, casts, or other articles, or to exchange or dispose of 
duplicates thereof. 


XXI.—The Council shall have the power of publishing such papers 
and engravings as may be deemed worthy of being printed, together 


* Altered from “ June or July ” to “ January or February ” at a Special General 
Meeting, held 23rd June, 1884. Again altered at a Special General Meeting, 
held 25th March, 1905. 

+ Under a resolution of the Council, these Meetings now take place on the third 
Wednesday in each month. 
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with a Report of the Proceedings of the Society, to be issued in the 
form of an Annual Volume. 


XXII.—The sum of five pounds out of the composition of each 
Life Member, and so much of the surplus of the income as the Council 
may direct (after providing for the current expenses, printing the 
Annual Volume, &c.), shall be invested in Government Securities,* as 
the Council may deem most expedient; the interest only to be avail- 
able for the current disbursements ; and no portion shall be withdrawn 
without the sanction of a General Meeting. 


XXIIL—Two Members shall be annually appointed to audit the 
accounts of the Society, and to report thereon at the Annual General 
Meeting. 


XXIV.—No religious or political discussions shall be permitted at 
Meetings of the Society, nor topics of a similar nature admitted in the 


Society’s publications. 


XXV.—No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society except 
at a Special General Meeting. 


* The Amount invested is, at present, £375 : 8». 5d., 2) per cent. Consols, 
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BY-LAWS 
ORDERED BY THE COUNCIL 
FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE LIBRARY. 


February 15th, 1899. 


1.—The Library shall be open for the use of Members daily, with 
the exception of Sundays and the usual general holidays. 


2.—Members whose Annual Subscriptions shall not be more than 
three months in arrear may borrow out of the Library any 
number of printed volumes not exceeding three, and may 
exchange any such volumes as often as they please, provided 
they do not have more than three volumes in their possession 
at any one time. 


3.—Every application for the loan of books shall be made in writing 
to the Librarian at the Castle Arch, who will leave the 
volumes at the Library to be called for by the borrower or by 
some person authorized by him in writing. 


4.—A Library Delivery Book shall be kept, in which shall be 
entered the title of every book borrowed, the name of the 
borrower, and the time of borrowing. Members shall give a 
signed receipt for each book borrowed, which receipt shall be 
placed in the Delivery Book, and cancelled on the return of 
the said book. 


5.—No book lent out of the Library shall be retained for a longer 
period than two months. 


6.—Members borrowing any book from the Library shall be 
responsible to the Society for its safety and good condition 
from the time of its leaving the Library to its return ; and 
in the ease of loss or damage, he shall replace the same or 
make it good. 


7.—Persons not being Members of the Society may be admitted to 
the Library to consult printed books, on the introduction in 
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writing of a Member, who shall be responsible for the care 
and safety of any books so consulted by the person he 
introduces, 


8.—Every book taken from the shelves by a Member or person 
introduced by a Member, must be returned to the place from 


9.—Persons not being Members of the Society may on occasion be 
allowed to borrow books of the Society, but only with the 
special permission of the Council. 


10.—Folios, and such other volumes as the Council shall from time 
to time decide, may not be removed from the premises of the 


M. 8. GIUSEPPI, F.S.A., Hon. See. 
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[Copies of this Form may be obtained from the Honorary Seeretary.! 
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FORM. 


Full Name and Postal Address of Member proposed :— 


Say whether Lire or ANNUAL___— 
Proposer’s Name 


To 
The Honorary Sceretary of 


Tue Surrey Socrery. 


The Subseription is Ten Shillings annually, with an Entrance Fee of Ten 
Shillings ; or one payment of Light Pounds constitutes a Life Member. 

All persons desirous of joining the Society, or of advancing its objects, 
are requested to communicate with the Honorary Secretary, at the Castle 


Arch, Guildford. 
Donations of Books, Drawings, Prints, and Antiquities to the Library 
and Museum of the Society, will be thankfully received and acknowledged. 


The Library and Museum are at the Castle Arch, Guildford. Books ean 
be consulted for reference on application to the Librarian. 


M. 8S. GIUSEPPI, F.S.A., Hoy. Sec. 


COUNCIL ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
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STOKE D’ABERNON CHURCH.’ 


BY 


PHILIP MAINWARING JOHNSTON. 


RCH/EOLOGISTS are accustomed to look for the 
most ancient settlements in the neighbourhood of 
water-courses ; and the Mole, on whose bank the church 
and manor-house of Stoke d’ Abernon stand, is no exception 
to the rule. Throughout its course from Box Hill to the 
Thames at Moulsey it is dotted with many such ancient 
villages, some of them going back to prehistoric times, 
and quite a number showing traces of Roman occupation. 
At Fetcham, hard by, the foundations of a villa are said 
to have been uncovered many years ago, and the walls of 
the church, themselves partly of pre-Conquest date, are 
largely constructed with its materials. There is also a 
small rectangular camp of Roman formation near the 
Mole, above the village of Stoke d’Abernon. 


1 The substance of this paper was read to a meeting of the Society 
at Stoke d’Abernon in September 1905. This is the only village in 
Surrey the name of which is compounded of the simple Saxon place- 
name with the addition of the name of a Norman family. In most 
other counties such combinations are very commonly met with, as, 
e.g., Tolleshunt d’Arey, Essex, Lydiard Tregoz, Wilts, and Stoke 
Poges, Bucks. When we think of the many noble families connected 
with various places in the county—the De Braoses, the Testards, and 
such like, the fact is somewhat remarkable. 
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The Domesday account reads as follows :— 

‘Roger d’Abernon holds of Richard Molesham.'.. . 
Richard himself holds Srocur (Stoke d’Abernon). Briesi 
Cild held it of King Edward. It was then assessed for 
15 hides; now for 2 hides and 5 acres. The land is for 
6 ploughs. In demesne there are 2 ploughs ; and (there 
are) 10 villeins and 2 cottars with 2 ploughs. There is 
a church; and 7 serfs; and a mill worth 7 shillings; and 
4 acres of meadow. Wood worth 40 hogs. In the time 
of King Edward, and now, it (was and) is worth 4 pounds ; 
when he received it, 3 pounds. 

‘‘In the same manor the same Richard has 5 hides. 
Otho held them of King Edward. Now it is assessed for 
half a hide. There are 2 villeins with 6 oxen; and a 
mill worth 6 shillings. The land is for 2 ploughs. It 
was, and is, worth 20 shillings.” 

The Srocur, or Stoke, of Domesday—a common 
Saxon place-name, signifying a stockaded enclosure 
or settlement—must have received the addition of 
d’Abernon when a grant of the manor and lands was 
made, at some date, probably not many years later 
than 1086, from Richard de Tonebridge, Earl of 
Surrey, the tenant-in-chief, to Roger d’Abernoun,— 
‘*Dawburnon the Normand,” as he is quaintly called 
in the Lyfelde brass of 1592, in the Norbury Chantry 
attached ‘to the church.2 This Roger, if he did not 

1 The same as Moulsey Priors, in East Moulsey, at the junction 
of the Mole and the Thames, not much more than seven miles to the 
north of Stoke d’Abernon, I have quoted this part of the previous 
entry because it shows us that the d’Abernon family, although not 
then in possession of Stoke d’Abernon (as it afterwards came to be 
called, when in their hands), were already established in the neighbour- 
hood. The Richard of this entry, and in that relating to Stoke, was 
Richard de Tonebridge, Lord of Clare, the ancestor of the de Clares, 
Earls of Gloucester and Hertford, and the largest landholder in Surrey. 
Moulsey Priors was granted by Ingelram d’Abernon to Merton Priory 
between 1129 and 1136. 

° Amongst the other manors in Surrey held by Richard de Tonebridge, 
and granted by him to Roger d’ Abernon as mesne tenant, were Moulsey, 
Aldbury (or Albury) and Fetcham—all with evidences of very early 
work in their churches. The suffix d’Abernon has passed through an 
astonishing number of mutations in spelling. It appears as d’Aber- 
noun, d’Aubernoun, Daberon, Dauberon; and even, strange to say, 
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build, at least occupied, an already existing manor- 
howe, on the site of the imposing brick building 
standing on the river-bank to the east of the chure h. 
The great house of the manor, and the chureh built 
for the tenants are here, as so often, seen in close 
proximity. 

From Roger the estates were handed down, through 
a long succession of d’Abernons, of whom three or more, 
whose memorials remain in the church, were named 
John. 

For a full account of all that is known of the 
@Abernon family, reference may be made to the 
paper, in Vol. V of our Collections, entitled ‘ Some 
Account of the Family of Abernon, of Albury and 
Stoke d’Abernon,” by the late Charles Spencer Per- 
ceval, LL.D., in which the writer gives the names 
of the following, together with the dates of the occur- 
rence of their names in various charters and other 
documents :— 

Roger d’Abernon, living in 1086; Ingelram de Aber- 
rone, in 1112; also (possibly the same) Ingelran- 
nus de Aber in 1131; Roger, probably son and 
heir of the last, succeeded his. “father in the reign of 


during the early part of the nineteenth century, and as late as 1843, 
the name is found written Stoke d’Alborne! It has been conjectured, 
but without any evidence, that the family took their name from the 
River Aube, in Picardy, Champagne and Burgundy ; or, more prob- 
ably, from the village of Aberon or Abenon, in the department of 
Calvados. (Vide S. A. C., Vol. V, p. 54.) Now Richard de Tone- 
bridge, amongst his other titles, is styled de Benefacta, a latinization 
of “de Bienfaite,’—Bienfaite being a town near Lisieux in Normandy, 
not far from which also is the village of Abenon. His (Richard 
Fitz Gilbert de Tonebridge’s) descendant and namesake held lands 
ealled Abernuin, in Normandy, in 1200, when by license of the King 
he exchanged them for a manor in Dukkesworthe, Cambridgeshire. 
This seems to make certain the real derivation of the name d’Abernon. 
It is interesting to note that among other property held from the 
twelfth century by the d’Abernon family were certain estates in 
Devonshire, Teignton Drew, near Crediton, and Bradford, near Hols- 
worthy ; and that the latter commonly passed under the name of Brad- 
fort Dabernon. Besides these they possessed the manor of Dukkes- 
worthe (now Duxford), in Cambridgeshire, and land in Lasham, or 
Lessham, Hampshire, and Pabenham, Bedfordshire. 
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Henry II, according to an undated charter;' Walter 
de Abernun was living, with Ingelram, William and 
Richard of the same name—probably his brothers—in 
1194 and 1206; ° another Roger (ILI), heir of Ingelram, 
who appears in 1210, had his lands forfeited in 1216, 
and restored shortly afterwards ;* Walter, the presumed 
eldest son of the last, had a son Ingelram (III),* who 
died in 1235, and was succeeded by his cousin Jordan de 
Abernun ; Gilbert, the latter’s uncle, by exchange, took 
over the Surrey estate almost immediately, and he was 
succeeded in 1253 by his son John (then of age), the 
first of several of that name, and the Knight to whom 
the earlier of the two well-known brasses in the church 
was put down; whose death is presumed to have taken 
place in 1277. 

Of this, the most famous of the d’Abernons, and of his 
immediate descendants, I propose to write more fully in 
an Appendix (A). It is sufficient here to say that he 
was succeeded by a son of the same name in 1278, and 
that his grandson—also a John—lies buried with him 
in the chancel. The former died in 1327, the latter 
before 1350. William, son and heir of John III, died 
in 1359, leaving daughters, Elizabeth and Margaret, 


1 The seal attached to this charter is engraved in S.A. C., V, p. 56. 
It shows Roger on horseback, sword in hand, clad in a suit of mail, 
covered by a sureoat, with a tall steel pot-shaped helmet, and bearing 
a narrow pointed and curved shield, on which appears a lion rampant 
—an early instance of an armorial bearing. This resembles in many 
points the first great seal of Richard I, and also some mounted warriors 
ina late 12th-century wall painting in Claverley Church, Shropshire, 
figured in a paper by the writer in The Archeological Journal, 
Vol. LX, p. 51. 

° This Walter bore arms against King John. He was probably 
the builder of the aisle on the north side of the nave. This later 
Ingelram (II) is referred to as * Sire Enguerrand,” or “* Angeran,” the 
reigning lord at “ Estokes,” in 1189. See Appendix A. 

3’ We may credit this Roger ILI with the re-modelling and vaulting 
of the chancel: at least, the work belongs to his period, so far as 
architectural eriteria go, rather than to that of his suecessors. 

* The seal of Ingelram ILI, engraved in S. A. C., V, p. 59, shows a 
shield with a chevron as the heraldic charge, in place of the lion of 
the earlier seal. The chevron had evidently been taken by the family 
in place of the older cognizance. 
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his co-heirs. Margaret seems to have died in infancy, 
while the elder sister, eighteen years old at the time 
of her father’s death, brought the Stoke @Abernon and 
other estates by marriage to Sir William Croyser, or 
Crosyer Thus, after ne: arly three hundred years of 
occupt ation, this ancient name died out, being repre- 
sented only in the female line. 

Passing through the hands of their eldest son, another 
Sir William Croyser, the estates again witnessed a 
change of name, owing to the failure of male heirs 
The second Sir William Croyser died in 1415, his widow 
in 1418; and then, through the previous marriage of her 
daughter Anne, the manor of Stoke d’Abernon passed to 
Sir Henry Norbury. ‘The Norburys represented a great 
house, the Sudeleys, of Gloucester, who, as we are in- 
formed, by the pedigree brass in the Norbury Chantry, 
were “linially descéded of Harold whom William 
Conqueror slew in the feild”’ Thus, the Rev. H. § 
Swithinbank, in his monograph upon the church ee 
manor, observes, ‘**we have Saxon and Norman lines 
converging four and a-half centuries after Senlac, a 
typical instance of that process, so well summed up in 
the composite name, Stoke d’Abernon, by which the 
English nation has through long centuries become what 
it is.” 

The third Norbury—the Sir John who founded the 
chantry—died unmarried in 1521, and was succeeded 
by Richard Haleighwell, or Halliwell, of a good Devon- 
shire family, who | had saga the daughter of his sister 
Ann. One child, Jane, was born of this union, and 
old Sir John the extinction of his 
family in the male ne. entered into a contre act with his 
neighbour, Sir Reginald Bray of Shere,” whose “ eldest 
nephew, Edmond (afterwards Lord Braye), was about 
the same age as Jane Haleighweil, heiress of Stoke 
d’Abernon,” “the boy being thirteen, and the girl barely 
eleven, at the time of the s signing of the contri act.! 


This Sir Reginald Bray was a notable man, possessed of very 
diverse gifts. He is reputed to have designed St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, aud to have contributed largely to the cost of the work as 
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But the manor seemed doomed to pass into the female 
line. Frances Bray, daughter of Edmond and Jane, 
carried the estates to Thomas Lyfeld, in marriage, and 
their daughter Jane brought them to Thomas Vincent 
on her union with him, late in the sixteenth century, 
and they remained in the possession of an unbroken 
line of Vincents until about 1776, when, under the terms 
ot a marriage settlement nee thirty years previously, 
they were purchased by Paul Vaillant, Sheriff of London, 
of an old Huguenot family, settled in England since the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In the hands of 
this gentleman and his son they remained until 1846, 
shortly after which date they were bought by the late 
Rev. Frederick Parr Phillips, the restorer of the church, 
whose son I’. A. Phillips, Esq., a member of the Surrey 
Archological Society, and recently its courteous host, 
is the present owner. This gentleman has enlarged oni 
restored the manor-house—a fine brick building of about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, but retaining inter- 
nally parts of a fifteenth- or sixteenth- -century structure.” 


well as building a chapel in its south aisle, in which his device, a bray 
(for crushing flax) is repeated on the vaulted roof. He was buried in 
great state in Chelsea Church, where his costly monument is still to be 
seen. It was he who found the crown of Richard IIT on Bosworth 
field and placed it on the head of Henry VIL; and who subsequently 
negotiated the state marriage of that king with Elizabeth of York. 
This seems to have given him, as Mr. Swithinbank remarks, “ a taste 
for matchmaking ; for we find bim arranging marriages for no less 
than three of his nephews, one of whom he thereby launched into a 
sea of litigation.” Sir John Norbury was quite as keen a match- 
maker. ‘So anxious was he for the union of the two families that 
he insisted upon the proviso, that, should Edmond Bray refuse” Jane 
Haleighwell, “his next brother, Edward, was to have both her and 
her estates.” The marriage was, however, duly consummated when 
Edmond came of age, old Sir John Norbury not only living to witness 
it, but surviving the event some sixteen years. Stoke d’ Abcrnon, its 
Church and Manor, by the Rev. H. 8. Swithinbank. 

1 From the pedigrees contained among the Harleian MSS. in the 
British Museum it appears that between 1359 and 1610 there are no 
less than seven surnames. 

* Sir Francis Vincent, who succeeded to the estates in 1757, was the 
builder. Two pieces of wall of half-timber construction—the timbers in 
which are of unusually massive proportious—are now to be seen in one 
of the bedrooms on the first floor, They represent one of the eud 
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The walls of the stabling are of late sixteenth- or early 
seventeenth-century date. On some external pilasters 
the badge or ornament of a jlew-de-lys is cut in relief in 
the bricks. 

The situation of church and manor-house upon the 
banks of the Mole is one of great beauty, especially in 
summer, when they are seen from across the river as 
if embowered in groups of fine trees, green meadow- 
lands stretching in all directions, and hardly any other 
building to be seen. ‘The surroundings of the church 
can have changed hardly at all since the first ‘‘ Daw- 
burnon the Normand” came on the scene. 

The dedication is to St. Mary the Virgin, the Norbury 
Chantry being dedicated to St. Jolin the Baptist and 
St. James. 

For the purpose of this paper I have endeavoured 
to bring back the state of the church as it existed prior 
to the enlargement and restoration of 1866 and sub- 
sequent years, when many of its ancient features were 
lost or obliterated. In this I have been greatly helped 
by the various paintings, engravings, etc., in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Frederick Phillips and of the Rev. Wilfrid 
B. Vaillant, members of this Society, who have placed 
them most kindly at my disposal: while the invaluable 
“ Cracklow” has furnished other evidence, especially 
in regard to the plan, which I am able to reconstruct 
with tolerable exactitude in the accompanying illustra- 
tion (Plate II). 

From this it will be seen that, down to 1866, the 


wings of the original k§-shaped house. It is hardly necessary here 
to do more than mention the fine collection of pictures by Robert 
Morland, owned by Mr. Phillips, and displayed in this house. Besides 
the manor-honse, there is in this neighbourhood (though actually in the 
adjoining parish of Great Bookham) an interesting brick house of 
Elizabethan date known as Slyfield. It has some very elaborate cut 
brickwork, and a remarkable treatment of wooden eantilevers under the 
eaves of the roof. One of the fronts is adorned with large pilasters, 
having lonic capitals, and a curved and pedimental brick gable, 
beneath which is a large round-headed window. In the interior is 
a particularly fine waggou-shaped plaster ceiling, richly ornamented, 
and a very good oak staircase, with pierced arabesque panels in lieu 
of balusters. 
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church consisted of a nave, short and broad in pro- 
portion, 35 ft. by 21 ft. 3 in.;* a north aisle, slightly 
longer and 10 ft. wide; a chancel 23 ft. 6 in. (on its 
longer side) by 15 ft. 6. in.; and a chantry chapel on 
the north of the latter, averaging 21 ft. by 13 ft. In 
addition, there was a shallow brick porch of early nine- 
teenth-centur y date on the south side of the nave. At 
the west end was a timber bell-turret, with short shingled 
spire. The roofs were covered with the picturesque stone 
slabs , generally called after the quarries near Horsham, 
but probably i in this case brought from Chaldon, Surrey, 
where anciently similar slabs were dug out of the hills. 

It may be as well, here, to state “briefly the extent 
of the alterations of 1866 and subsequent years. These 
consisted of :—(1) The extension of the nave westward, 
adding a third arch to the arcade between nave and 
aisle. This involved the destruction of the pre-Conquest 
west wall, with its late fifteenth-century window, and the 
shingled timber bell-turret shown in Cracklow’s view 
(Plate I). (2) The rebuilding of the low-pitched aisle, 
which, like the remaining ancient arches of the arcade, 
dated from the last years of the twelfth century. A 
quasi-transept was added on this north side to form an 

organ chamber: and at the western end a small square 
tower, with shingled spire, was built. (3) The blocking 


1 The dimensions of the early nave of Fetcham Church, a few miles 
higher up the river, were practically identical with these. So also is 
the width of its chancel; but the original length cannot now be exactly 
determined. As at Stoke d’Abernon, the walls were of exceptional 
height in proportion to the plan—a marked characteristic of pre- 
Conquest churches. It may be convenient to compare the dimensions 
of the two churches :— 

FETCHAM :— 
Nave, 54 ft. x 20 ft. (about), Walls, 21 ft. 9 in. high. 
Chancel, about 15 ft. wide. 
STOKE D’ABERNON :— 
Nave, 35 ft. x 21 ft. 3in. Walls, 21 ft. Gin. high. Chancel, 
23 ft.6 in. x 165 ft. Gin. 

This close resemblance in the two early churches gains additional 
significance from the fact that Feteham, Letherhead and Albury, 
always passed with Stoke Manor till their division among the daugh- 
ters of Edmund Lord Bray in 15389, 
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up of the south doorway—the ancient principal entrance 
—a new door being made in the north wall of the aisle. 
There were two old doors in this aisle, one of late date, 
to give access to the Norbury Chantry, and the other, 
coeval with the aisle, both destroyed in the re-building.' 
(4) The replacing of a late window—possibly post- 
Reformation—in the east wall of the chancel by 
triplet of Early English design. ‘This was not in any 
sense a restoration, as it is certain from various indica- 
tions that the east wall either had no window at all 
in the thirteenth century, or else that a very small 
single-light opening of pre-Conquest date had survived, 
high up in the wall, until it was destroved to make way 
for the late traceried opening. When the new east 
window was put in, an elaborate reredos and wall arcade 
were also introduced, which, arch:eologically considered, 
are quite out of place. (5) The demolition of the chan- 
cel arch, dating from the end of the twelfth century, 
flanked by an interesting altar recess and squints of 
later character, and the substitution of a wider arch 
of altogether different and incongruous design. (6) A 
small door was made in the eastern part of the south 
wall of the nave for the convenience of the occupants 
of the manor-house. This now serves to communicate 
with a low vestry recently built against this wall. The 
making of this door involved the shifting of the fine 
seventeenth- -century pulpit and the remov: al of its sound- 
ing-board, which still hes in a state of dilapidation in 
the modern baptistery. (7) Finally, the roofs and the 
seating were renewed, stained deal for the most part 
being “employ ed with very inharmonious effect. 

The architects for these works were Messrs. Ford and 
Hesketh, and the principal cost was borne by the late 
Canon Phillips. It is possible for us to admire the 
generosity and zeal of this gentleman, to give full credit 
for the good intention, while deploring, as archzeologists, 


1 As were also a small early lancet window near the west end of the 
have, and a two-light opening in the eastern part, of late fifteenth- 
century date. Another two-light opening in the west wall of the aisle, 
shown in Cracklow’s view, was probably a churclhwarden insertion. 
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the lamentable destruction of old work. Forty years 
ago things were done quite calmly in the so-called 

‘restoration” of churches, which to-day would call forth 
Pn strongest protests. Public opinion has, to some 
extent at least, been educated, and this we may ascribe 
largely to the influence of our county archeological 
societies and other antiquarian bodies. Having counted 
up our losses, it is with a feeling of thankfulness that 
we can still point to so many features of interest in 
the church as having survived the misdirected zeal of 
Reformer, Puritan, Churchwarden, and ** Restorer.” Let 

s, however, for the purpose of this paper, consider the 
church as it existed prior to 1866, taking the building 
periods in chronological sequence. 

At that date the greater part of the walls of the pre- 
Conquest church were in existence, as may be seen by 
referring to the plan (Plate Il), where they are shown 
black. They were then coated externally with rough- 
cast plaster, the removal of which was a genuine im- 
provement, as thereby many interesting features have 
been brought to light. Although the w: -alling generally 
is constructed chiefly of large field flints, numerous 
Roman bricks are worked in among them, and here and 
there these occur in such quantities as to suggest that parts 
of the walls of a Roman building are either standing in 
situ; or, as is more probable, that masses of bricks held 
together by original mortar—here, as elsewhere, mixed 
with pounded brick, which gives it a pinkish colour— 
were brought intact from the ruins of some villa or other 
building close at hand. In particular, a large section of 
herring-bone brickwork in its Roman mortar may still 
be seen near the base of the south wall of the chancel, at 
its western end.’ Probably a similar construction would 
be found could we see the heart of the walls, or look 
behind the large modern monument that covers the 
external face of the eastern bay of this wall. The 
whole appearance of the ancient parts of the south and 

1] gave the sizes of some of the bricks in a paper in S. A. C, 


Vol. XV, p. 78, note. They are from 9 in. to 11 in, long, by about 
1} in. thick, 
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east walls of the chancel and the south wall of the nave 
is consistent with a pre-Conquest date, and it is on 
record that the destroyed east wall of the nave and 
the chancel arch were found, on their demolition, to 
be largely built with Roman bricks. The Rev. H. S. 
Swithinbank states that the south-east and south-west 
quoins of the nave, before the restoration, presented 
evidences of early construction—probably, as at Fetcham, 
in the shape of Roman bricks, intermixed with the stone- 
work, and also of the “long sail short” method of form- 
ing the angle, which was so peculiarly characteristic 
of “the Saxon mason.! 

The skeleton of the pre-Conquest church had survived 
all later alterations down to 1866, and large parts of the 
southern and eastern walls sti!l remain. ‘T'o form a fair 
idea of its first state let us compare it with Fetcham 
Church, the dimensions and early character of which we 
have seen to be so closely analogous. And first we note 
as common to both, (1) the extraordinary thinness of the 
chancel wi ils—they are only 1 ft. 10 in. thick, and (2) 
the unusual inclination of the chancel towards the 
north.2 It is not a little remarkable that this quite 
exceptional thinness of the walls is found in the chancels 
of both churches—although not so evident at Fetcham, 
on account of later extensions and alterations—because 


1 Indications of these bricks, introduced into the wrought ashlar of 
the arch and walls, nay, I think, be seen in the view of the interior of 
the church reproduced in Plate IV. Rickman, in the Appendix on 
Saxon Architecture in his well-known work on Gothie Architecture, 
doubtless referred to the presence of these bricks, but his remarks 
convey the misleading impression that the chancel arch was of Saxon 
date. He says: “ This Church has the chancel arch, and east wall, of 
long and short work.” 

* It would be interesting to collect aud compare the statisties on this 
point in regard to the churches of Surrey and other counties. Cases of 
marked deviation in the axis of the chancel from that of the nave are 
very common, the twist to the north (as at Stoke d’Abernon) being the 
more usual, One other Surrey pre-Conquest church at least appears to 
have had a chancel deflected to the north—that of Godalming. Dunsfold 
and Send, of later date, share this peculiarity ; while of deflections to 
the south, the churches of Mickleham, Letherhead, and St. Mary 
Overie’s (now the Cathedral), Southwark, may be taken as ins tances, 
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in the naves of both churches we find walls of normal 
thickness, 2 ft. 6 in. Perhaps economy of material 
(for which water carriage was the most convenient) had 
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something to do with the disparity, but we must allow 
also for the architect’s adjustment of wall thickness to 
floor area, which is relatively the same in both plans. 
The inclination of the chancels in both churches is 
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unusually pronounced, the axis deviating no less than 
18 inches in the length of about 232 ft. That this was 
deliberate, and not due to a mere mistake in setting out, 
may be taken 
as absolutely 
beyond dispute, 
whatever may 

be the explana- ve. 
tion of this 
peculiarity. 
Personally, I 
cannot help 
clinging to the 
symbolical 
theory, which, 
taking the cru- 


ciform church Herringbone work in Roman bricks 
for the perfect 


JS. wall of Chancel, 
type, suggests 
the bowing of 
our Lord’s head upon the Cross as the true meaning of 
these deflected chancels. At any rate, where, as in the 
cases of Fetcham and Stoke d’Abernon churches, nave 
and chancel were built at the same time, the theory of 
orientation at different dates in the year of these two 
parts is obviously ruled out. 

The original windows at Stoke d’Abernon have all 
been destroyed or obliterated at one time or another, 
although it is possible that traces of their splays might 
be found in the walls on the inside if the plaster were 
removed. The thirteenth-century builders probably 
made their windows fall in the same positions as the 
older openings. But here, again, we have valuable 
evidence in the case of Fetcham (Fig. 1’), where one of 
the original windows still survives. It may be seen in 
the haunch of two arches of the south arcade of the 
nave, proving incidentally that the Saxon wall was not 


1 This illustration is, by the kind permission of the Editor of the 
Victoria County Histories, reproduced from the writer’s article on the 
* Ecclesiastical Architecture of Surrey” (/distory of Surrey, Vol. 11). 
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pulled down when the aisle was added about 1140, but 
merely tunnelled through and under-built. The little 
window (Fig. 2) is entirely formed in Roman bricks, 
those of the arch being neatly cut to its radius. — It 
revere Will be noticed 
Stoke that the jambs 


— 


= the head—a 
peculiarly pre- 
Conquest — cha- 
Facteristie— and 
that the sharp 
arris of the ope- 
ning is neatly 
chamfered, there 
i being no groove 
ff or rebate for 
glass. Professor 
Baldwin Brown, 
the learned 
Ps authority on 
pre -Conquest 
“~~ architecture, 
assigns a later 


date to the 
double-splayed 
‘of openings, such 

% as those which 
occur in the 
ground story 
of the tower at St. Mary’s, Guildford (Fig. 1), than to 
those with single splays, as at Fetcham. After a careful 
consideration of all the facts, I have come to the 
conclusion that the early work at Stoke d’Abernon and 
Fetcham may be referred to the tenth century, or 
possibly to the latter part of the ninth. 

The exceptional height of the nave walls—21 ft. 6 in. 
—identical in height, as has been before observed, with 
the walls at Fetcham’—is additional evidence for the 


1 In general proportion of plan and height of nave walls, there is a 
remarkable resemblance also to the pre-Conquest church of Godalming 
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early date claimed, this being a marked and almost 
universally found characteristic of pre-Conquest churches 
in this country, as opposed to those of the Norman and 
later periods. The same note of height, combined with 
narrowness, is found in most of the doors and chancel 
arches, and we meet with it here in the small blocked 
doorway high up in the western part of the south wall of 
the nave (Fig. 3 and plan).' As will be seen, this 
curious square-headed opening is less than 2 ft. wide and 
about 6 ft. 6 in. high, and its jambs bear traces of long 
and short construction, the stones of which it is con- 
structed, including the lintel, being the local firestone, 
dug in the neighbouring chalk hills. Blocks of this stone 
occur throughout the early walls here and at Fetcham, 
showing that the Saxon builders, like their successors, 
made full use of it.” At first sight the presence of this 
door—for such it obviously is—at so great a height as 
12 ft. from the ground is puzzling, but the explanation is 
a simple one : it has been the entrance to a small priest’s 
chamber, forming the upper story of a porticus, which, 
as was usually the case in pre-Conquest churches, was a 
feature of considerable size and height, more like a 
transept than a porch in proportion. In this case it must 
have been narrow, and probably not very deep, owing to 
the nearness of the river bank, and its walls were of the 
same height as those of the nave: no doubt also it had a 
gable roof of thatch, or stone slates, intersecting with the 
nave roof. It would be interesting to ascertain if the 


as restored, from evidence by Mr. Welman, in his book, The Parish 
Church of Godalming. 

1 This remarkable early feature had been obscured of late years 
through the growth of the ivy which completely covered it, but by the 
kind permission of the rector and churehwardens I was able in the 
summer of 1905 to bring it once more to light. 

* Besides this stone, « good many blocks of the picturesque yellow 
sandstone called Bargate stone, from the neighbourhood of Godalming, 
can be seen in the walls. There is also to be seen (in the left jamb of 
the old south door) a small picce of freshwater limestone, a stone 
extensively used by the Romans and Saxons in Sussex, but rarely by 
later builders, except in old materials worked up again. <A_ plain 
square-headed door, with a great stone lintel, is found in the south 
wall of the early Church of Hardham, Sussex. 
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foundations of this double-storied annexe still exist. We 
have abundant evidence of the fact that the roof space 
over the naves of our pre-Conquest churches was originally 
floored over, thus presenting a flat ceiling to the nave 
and giving a sufficiently large loft or chamber for the 
dwelling of one or more priests or other guardians of the 
church, and for the storage of church property and even 
of the goods of the villagers. Such a roof-chamber would 
be sufficiently lighted by small openings in the apex of 
either gable-end, like the ‘‘ eye-holes” still existing in 
the pre-Conquest gable at the east end of the nave of 
Godalming Church, and it is highly probable that a 
chamber of this character was originally constructed over 
the nave at Stoke d’Abernon.’ One can imagine the 
priest of Fetcham paddling down the river to visit his 
brother at Stoke and his being entertained in the porch- 
chamber or in the room over the nave. 

One more feature belonging to this early period 
remains to be noticed,—the sundial on the south wall 
of the nave. I described and illustrated this in Vol. XV 
of these Collections (pp. 76 et seq.), and the illustration is 
reproduced opposite (Fig. 4), while the position in which 
the dial occurs may be gathered by referring to the 
south-east view of the church (Plate III). The stone 
on which the dial is cut is about 1 ft. square, set some 
13 ft. from the ground, and about 8 ft. from the eaves of 
the roof, and the actual dial, circular in form, stands out 
from the wall about 3 in. Its position denotes that it 
stood above the original south door, as in other cases ; 
but if so, the door must have been independent of 
the double-storied chamber to the west. It is in a 
caleareous sandstone, now much worn by the weather 
of perhaps a thousand years. The hole for the gnomon 
remains; and a half circle of rays, divided on the 8-fold 


1 A good instance of this arrangement is Singleton Church, Sussex, 
where the pre-Conquest gable-end over the chancel arch retains the 
original double openings, rebated for shutters, while opposite to them, 
in the second stage of the tower, is a pair of triangular-headed openings 
big enough to be used as doorways. These, again, recall a very similar 
triangular-headed door in the same position at the well-known Church 
of Bosham. 
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system of measuring time (as at Kirkdale, Edstone, and 
Locking, Yorkshire—all dials of pre-Conquest date), is 
cut on the lower half of the face, the spaces representing 
the morning hours being subdivided. It is noticeable 
that this dial occurs over the south door, as at Bishop- 
stone, Sussex—another pre-Conquest example ; and also 
that we have several other early dials in Hampshire, not 
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DAbernon: 
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so very far away, such as Warnford, Corhampton, and 
St. Michael’s, Winchester; but these perhaps are of 11th 
or early 12th-century date. 

This early church probably remained without struc- 
tural alteration for nearly three hundred years, and then, 
in about 1190, an aisle was thrown out on the north side 
of the nave. The aisle itself, with its low lean-to roof, 
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a continuation of that over the nave, was rebuilt in 
1866, but its two arches, springing from a round central 
column, still remain. The work is in Gatton fire-stone, 
the arches being lofty and somewhat acutely pointed, 
having a simple chamfer and a hood-moulding of semi- 
octagonal section. The column has a square sub-base 
on a chamfered plinth, with spurs at the angles of the 
circular moulded base. (See ‘B,” on plan, Plate IT.) 


@M’Abernon. 


Pillar in Nave 
¢. 1190. 


Fig 5. 


Its capital is of a type common in other counties, but 
not, as far as I am aware, met with elsewhere in Surrey. 
It is shown in the accompanying illustration (Fig. 5), 
from which it will be seen that the abacus and top 
member are square, the rest of the capital being worked 
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off to the circular form, leaving the corners square. 
Severely simple as it is, the design i is very effective.’ 

In the illustration (Fig. 5) the painting of a crucifix 
appears on this column. The traces of this are so slight 
as to be easily passed by unnoticed, but I have recovered 
the lines of the figure ‘by patiently gazing at the stone 
in a good light for some hours, and there can be no 
doubt as to the accuracy of the resulting drawing. I 
should be disposed to date the original painting at about 
1190. It is the only instance of a painted crucifix on a 
pillar or pier that has come under my observation in 
Surrey, but several of the nave piers in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Albans have Crucifixions, with the atten- 
dant figures of SS. Mary and John, painted upon their 
western faces, and one of these (late 12th century) has 
points in common with this in the drawing of the figure, 
the waist-cloth, &c.° On some of the stones around the 
painting are small crosses, reckoning lines scored with 
cross notches, and traces of what I believe to have been 


1 These angle-spurs are specially characteristic of later and Transi- 
tional Norman work, although they continued to be used in the Early 
English period. The massive nave-piers of Rochester Cathedral, 
Romsey Abbey, and St. Cross, Winchester, and the piers of the choir 
at New Shoreham, present us with good examples on a large seale. 
In churches of a smaller type in Sussex, in the century 1180—1230, 
many examples of this are to be met with,—e. g., Burpham, Yapton, 
Poling, Clymping, Tortington, South Bersted, North Mundham, 
Sidlesham and Bosham. (The Poling arcade has a capital of similar 
design to that at Stoke d’Abernon.) In Surrey, the only other instance 
of the base-spur that I can call to mind is in the nave piers at Banstead, 
which are slightly earlier in date than that at Stoke d’Abernon. 

* Paintings on pillars, are not, considering the tempting surface and 
prominent position, as common as might be expected—perhaps partly 
because they could so easily be cleaned off a stone face, as compared 
with a plaster one. Bersted Church, Sussex, has some remains of 
elaborate figure subjects upon its early 13th-century columns—the 
paintings themselves being some two centuries later in date. But at 
Steyning Church, in the same county, I have copied an outline painting 
on one of the late Norman pillars represe *nting the anointing of the feet 
of Jesus by the “woman which was a sinner ”—the painting, which is 
also of late 12th-century date, resembing in character this Stoke 
d’Abernon fragment. Rotherfield, in the same county, had its areade 
columns elaborately coloured in striped patterns, of “ zebra” or “ sugar- 
stick ” character. 
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votive inscriptions, delicately scratched in the soft stone, 
in a very elegant cursive character, the style of which 
suggests a date early in the 16th century: but I regret 
that, in spite of many attempts, I have as yet been 
unable to decipher their meaning. 

The chancel arch, destroyed in 1866, was evidently 
of the same date as these nave arches (see Plate IV). 
It was sharply pointed, of two orders, plainly chamfere 
with a chamfered hood-moulding like those in the nave, 
and rested upon plain piers of square recessed section.’ 
The only excuse given for its removal is that ‘ cracks 
and settlement had appeared,” but probably the real 
reason was the desire to obtain a wider opening—a 
desire which in the ‘“ sixties” amounted to a positive 
mania, and was the cause of many an early chancel 
being removed. With the arch were destroyed two 
interesting squints and an altar recess, features probably 
of later date than the arch, to be referred to presently 
(see Plate IV). ‘The large lancet window, with plainly 
splayed internal head, in the eastern part of the south 
wall of the nave (which perhaps displaced a Saxon 
opening), and the small lancet and door in the western 
part of the aisle (Plate I), are probably to be dated from 
the 1190 period. 

The new aisle and chancel arch were not long built 
before the remodelling of the pre-Conquest chancel 
was taken in hand, perhaps, as has been suggested 
above, by Roger d’Abernon III. At any rate the 
character of the work (Fig. 6) coincides with the 
period of his predominance, and the date 1210 may be 
safely assigned for its commencement. The local fire- 
stone, of a pleasant greenish-white colour, is used for 
the masonry, and chalk for the filling of the vaulting. 
With its beautiful vaulting, triple vault-shafts and 
graceful lancets, the whole chancel is a perfect little 
gem, one of the most beautiful things of its kind in 


1 This arch is described in Manning and Bray’s History of Surrey 
as round, but probably this was a mistake on the part of the writers. 
It may, of course, have been altered to the pointed shape in the early 
part of the 19th century, but this does not seem likely. 
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or outside of Surrey (Plate V). Whoever designed it 
—and he is one of the noble army of nameless geniuses 
who flourished in this classic period of English stone- 
craft—he was a consummate master of design and con- 
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struction. See how he has retained the thin Saxon walls, 
buttressing them to resist the thrust of his vault,’ and 
how he has so subtly splayed his new windows as to give 


1 Not quite successfully, however, as appears in Fig. 6 and Plate VI, 
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an adequate appearance of depth to the interior, while 
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mouldings on the outside. And then, what beauty and 
variety are to be seen in his mouldings—the mouldings 
of window, vault-ribs, capitals and bases (Fig. 7). 
The pear-shaped angle-mould of the window-splay, set 
within deeply cut hollows and delicate chamfers: the 
capital of the central vault-shaft with its square-edged 
abacus—a mark of carly date in the style—and trefoil 
plan, in which grace is nicely blended with strength: 
these are models of architectural design in their small 
way. It should be noticed that no two capitals of 
the vault-shafts are the same in section. I would 
draw attention also to the peculiarities in the section 
of the base of these vault-shafts, at first sight similar to 
others in the work of this period, but to the student 
of mouldings showing ean unusual treatment of the 
hollowed member below the necking (see Fig. 7). On 
the foremost member of the triple shaft on the south 
side is incised a small cross of Maltese pattern within 
a circle, doubtless one of the original consecration 
crosses. 

The external mouldings of the windows in the south 
wall of the chancel (Plate III), renewed, unhappily at 
the restoration in Bath stone, but probably in accordance 
with the original section, show a bold boutel, set within 
deep hollows having chamfered arrises (Fig. 7): the 
hood moulding is part of the original design, but its 
section is evidently an inaccurate rendering of the 
ancient one. A “keel” or pear-shaped moulding, with 
perhaps a hollow and small roll, was possibly the original 
section.’ An old oil-painting of this chancel wall in its 


' This beautiful and peculiarly English moulding was evolved by 
easy stages from the Norman nail-head ornament, and its motif like 
that of its parent is a four-sided cone, each side being pierced, so that 
the angles form four leaf-shaped members converging to the central 
point. In the process of evolution, these leaves or petals in the 
earliest examples (which occur well within the Norman period, as in a 
window of the west front of Rochester Cathedral, ¢. 1140) are left 
broad and spread-out. A good example of this, slightly earlier than 
the Stoke d’Abernon work, is to be seen in the arch of an altar-recess 
in the north transept at Fetcham Church. It is in marked contrast to 
the dog’s-tooth work at Stoke d’Abernon. 
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unrestored state, kindly lent to me by Mr. F. A. 
Phillips, gives a good idea of what the windows were 
like before renewal. There is a general correspondence 
in date and design externally to the richly-moulded 
lancets in the north wall of the chancel of Merton 
Church in this county. 

The vaulting is cleverly managed, without stilting, 
the wall-ribs and transverse rib forming graceful pointed 
arches, while the diagonal ribs make a complete semi- 
circle. The central or transverse rib is enriched with 
dog’s-tooth moulding, and this and the other ribs have 
pold roll members, most effective in the general design. 
The western only of the two bays has a small boss at 
the intersection of the diagonal ribs. Its centre is 
carved to represent a rose, probably chosen as one of the 
emblems of the Blessed Virgin, patroness of the church. 

The bases of the angle-shafts in the north-east and 
south-east angles are now at a considerable height above 
the floor of the chancel, resting upon the top of the 
modern reredos, and this, from the evidence of the pre- 
restoration interior view, may possibly have been their 
original position. If so, they must have stood, as now, 
upon a projecting moulding or set-off in the wall. 

Before the Norbury Chantry was erected there must 
have been lancet windows in the north wall of the 
chancel, corresponding with those now in the south wall. 
The piercing of that wall by an arch of communication in 
the western bay, and by the arch of Sir John Norbury’s 
tomb in the eastern, has destroyed all trace of these. 

It has been remarked above that the builders of this 
early 13th-century work either made no window in the 
east wall of their remodelled chancel, or left the rude 
small opening that may have survived from the pre- 
Conquest period.’ All positive evidence for this state- 
ment was destroyed with the insertion, apparently in the 
16th or early 17th century, of a large three-light window 
in the debased Gothic taste of that era. But the state- 


1 Of course the pre-Conquest window may have been found here 
nd blocked up by the 13th-century builders to give a larger field for 
their wall-painting. 
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ment rests upon the evidence—negative though it be— 
of the subject of the wall-painting, remains of which 
have fortunately come down to us through all these 
changes and chances. 

I have copied, in Plate VI, all that is ancient in this 
painting, viz., the piece on the right. All the rest, in- 
cluding the corresponding portion on the left or northern 
side of the east wall, is a so-called restoration, of an 
entirely misleading character. This ancient part is 
evidently a fragment of a subject very popular with the 
early schools of painters for this part of a church—the 
Adoration of the Lamb; and the nature of the subject, 
which must have included a central figure of the Agnus 
Dei, precludes the possibility of the existence of even a 
single lancet window in the 13th century. Probably a 
small circle or quatrefoil, such as still exists in a modern 
copy in the apex of the east gable (to ventilate and 
light the space above the vaulting), was the only feature 
in this wall during and for some centuries after the 15th 
century. 

The design of the painting seems to have consisted, 
besides that central figure of the Lamb ‘‘in the midst 
of the Throne,” of four or more tiers of figures divided 
by bands of scroll-work and other ornamentation. The 
two uppermost tiers contain the “ Angels round about 
the throne,” one of whom is playing on a pair of pipes. 
The next below is filled with figures of the Redeemed, 
some of whom have hair of a blueish tint, the artist’s 
manner of representing grizzled locks. The ornament 
above their heads of meshed triangles is peculiar and 
effective. The two shades of red in which it and other 
parts of the ornamentation are painted give a certain 
finish to the work, in spite of its rudeness. In the 
bottom tier, against a background of conventional wall- 
hangings, were the Twenty- -four Elders, with their 
crowns and harps, and very likely these and the other 
figures were carried on to the adjoining parts of the 
side walls.’ There is considerable spirit shown in the 


! This was the treatment followed in representing the same subject 
in a similar position at Hardham Chureh, Sussex, where, however, the 
painting is about a century earlier in date. 
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one original Elder remaining. Notice the painting of 
the hand behind the harp-strings in pale red—the other 
outlines being in the darker shade—the object being to 
give the effect of distance: the vigour of the ‘ action” 
shown in these hands is remarkable. The hangings are 
shaded with blue, the harp-strings being rendered in the 
same colour, and upon the former—as on the face of the 
angle-shafts and elsewhere in the painting—is a peculiar 
ornament, known as the ‘double comma,” which is 
found in late 12th- and early 15th-century paintings. ' 
It is reminiscent of the crescent moon, which found its 
way into the paintings of this period, as a ‘* powdering ” 
for backgrounds, doubtless borrowed from the East, like 
many other things, in the wake of the Crusades. The 
wall’ surface in the bays of the north and south walls 
was painted with a masonry pattern and roses, part of 
which in the western bay on the south side remains 
(see Plate V). Its very irregular execution is remark- 
able. This also is coeval with the early 13th-century 
work of the chancel. 

To the same, or to a later period in this century the 
altar recess, Ww ith its arched hood, on the north side of 
the chancel arch (Plate IV), may be ascribed. In the 
head of the recess a remarkable painting was discovered, 
of which a slight, and evide ntly very inac curate, pen- 
and-ink drawing is preserved in our Society’s museum 
at Guildford. As both recess and painting were des- 
troyed, one is thankful even to have an imperfect record. 
The arch of the recess w as of two chamfered orders, and 
the painting on the back of the recess consisted of a 
large figure of St. Thomas of Canterbury. The saint 
was apparently represented with the moustache and 
short beard favoured by the ecclesiastical dignitaries of 
the period, wearing the low mitre, ample chasuble and 
pallium, and holding the cross-headed staff in his left 


1 This ornament oceurs in paintings of late 12th-century date in 
Norwich Cathedral. I have also found it in the near neighbourhood 
of Stoke d’Abernon—on the stones of the arch from the south aisie to 
the south or Ouslow Chapel of Merrow Chureh—work of exactly the 
same date, 
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hand, the right being extended as in pronouncing bene- 
diction. He stands against a background of crescent 
moons and stars. Tis identity is established by the 
inscription in Lombardic letters round the head, 


S: O(HRIODAS. 

On his right (the spectator’s left) was a scroll of con- 
ventional ‘foliage with roses, of very graceful design, 
so far as one can judge from the drawing, and on his 
left was depicted the suppliant figure of a knight in 
chain mail, having a close-fitting bascinet of a some- 
what unusual pattern.’ It has been conjectured from 
this that the painting may have been executed to the 
order of one of the families of the knights who murdered 
Becket, as an act of reparation, but I cannot find that 
there is the slightest evidence to connect any of these 
families with Stoke d’Abernon. ‘The knight may there- 
fore be an ordinary devotee of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
who caused to be made this painting and the altar which 
stood beneath it, dedicated to the Saint (after the custom 
common in such votive pictures); or, the artist may have 
intended to represent one of the guilty knights asking 
pardon of the Archbishop. * 

We have no light as to the dedication of the corres- 
ponding altar on the southern side of the chancel arch. 
I imagine it to have been set up as a chantry at a very 
much later period, judging by the date of the piscina. 


1 On the front of the mitre the drawing shows a cross with the 
letters of the sacred monogram, I Bay S—but the latter detail looks 
rather like a bit of the artist’s imagination. 

2 It does not do to trust too much to such a erude and inaccurate 
rendering as the rough drawing, which is our only record of the 
destroyed painting, otherwise one would be inclined to place the date 
of the painting the best part of a century later, in the reign of Edward II, 
on the evidence of the shape of this bascinet. On the other hand, 
certain features (such as the stars and crescent-moons, the scrollwork 
and the Lombardie lettering), point to a date not later than about 1250. 

> A supposition has been put forward that, as Stoke d’Abernon had 
some connection with the Priory of Newark in this neighbourhood, 
with the endowment of which Richard Bret, one of the Archbishop’s 
murderers, had to do, that either the Priory or the descendants of the 
guilty knight may have set up the altar and caused the painting to be 
made, This must be left as an interesting conjecture. 
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The south door of the church (Fig. 8) belongs to the 
period that I have assumed for the northern altar-recess 
and its painting (circa 1250). It was blocked up, and 
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Fig. 8. 


‘ the porch which sheltered it—a modern brick erection, 
doubtless replacing one of old date—removed in 1866. 
Plain as it is, without even a hood-moulding to the arch, 
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the proportions are most graceful, and the stonework 
(firestone, of a pretty green hue) is beautifully worked. 
The arch is of pointed segmental form, and round it and 
the jambs a bold moulding, of very unusual section, is 
worked, a py- 
ramidal stop 
forming the 
finish to this 
at the base. 
On the reveal 
of the right 
jamb are the 
remains of an 
inscription in 
black-letter 
characters, of 
the 15th cen- 
tury, blocked 
out in low re- 
lief. It is too 
weatherworn 
to be decipher- 
able. Various 
small crosses, 
initial letters, 


Piscina 
39 Nave 


ete., lightly | 
scratched on 
the stones, Pian. QIZ 
also remain. 

The  stoup 4 Foot. 
to the right Fig. 9. 


of this door 
is very much later in date (cirea 1490), and may have 
been made by Sir John Norbury, when he founded 
the chantry. It is roomy, and the hollowed-out basin, 
prepared tor the leaden ‘stock or pot” of the inven- 
tories, is unusually deep. This, like the earlier work, 
is in firestone. 

In this wall, on the inside, is the piscina before 
alluded to (Fig. 9). It has a segmental head, with a 
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moulding of different section on the two jambs,’ and the 
basin has a ball or rose of peculiar pattern, having a 
perforation underneath to conduct the water to the 
vertical drain, radiating grooves assisting to collect the 
water from the sides of the basin. The actual drain 
is thus hidden. It is difficult precisely to suggest the 
reason for this arrangement, which is confined to piscinas 
of late date; but probably it was prompted by a desire 
to show increased reverence to the chalice rinsings.° 

The date of the erection of the Norbury Chantry on 
the north of the chancel cannot be precisely fixed, but 
1490 may be taken as the approximate year. It is 
referred to in the will of Sir John Norbury, who died at 
a great age in 1521, and also in a brass plate now fixed 
to the east wall (post); and the wording of these, taken 
in conjunction with the architectural evidence, is quite 
consistent with a date thirty years earlier. It seems 
likely, indeed, that Sir John, after having played a 
prominent part in the great battle of Bosworth Field, 
built the chapel and endowed the chantry therein in 
some sort as a thank-offering—but also ot course with 
an eye to the aggrandisement of himself and_ his 
successors. 

It is possible also that the worthy knight, who was as 
fond of building as of State affairs and matchmaking, 
acted as his own architect, and we may hazard the guess 
that he at any rate designed the east window, the details 
of which show much greater refinement than the some- 
what coarse and poor examples in the north wall (see 
Plate VII). Its proportions are very good, and the 
mouldings of the jambs and tracery, some of which are 
worked in very large square stones (firestone) are of 
rather unusual section for a village church. The arch, 
as will be seen in the drawing, is obtusely pointed and 


5) 
of low pitch, at first sight appearing to be struck from 


1 This may be a freak or mistake on the part of the mason. The 
moulding is of the common double-ogee pattern. 

* Among the numerous examples of this late treatment of piscina- 
basins may be instanced those connected with the high altar in All 
Saints’ Chureh, Hastings, and St. Cuthbert’s, Wells. 
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four centres—as was so commonly the case with these 
15th- and 16th-century arches—but in making this 
measured drawing I found it to be otherwise. It some- 
what resembles the east window of the south, or Carew, 
Chapel at Beddington in this county, built at about the 
same time. Both are surprisingly good examples for so 
late a period.’ 

The arch in the western wall of the chantry, opening 
into the nave aisle, was apparently rebuilt in a wider 
form in 1866. It is of pomted segmental form, with 
broadly chamfered jambs, and is filled with a modern 
screen in which are painted quarries bearing the device 
of the Brays—a bray for crushing flax—some of which 
may be ancient, and some shields of arms. (See post.) 
Above the arch, in the apex of the western gable, 
beneath a higher relieving arch, is a circular opening, 
cinquefoiled, originally glazed when it stood above the 
low roof of the aisle. ‘The whole of this arrangement, 
however, appears to have been tampered with at the 
restoration, so that it is difficult to describe it as it was 
originally. (See post.) 


1 The fact is that the French wars of the earlier part of the 15th 
century, and the desolating Wars of the Roses later on, degraded and 
almost killed English art. Painting, sculpture, and architecture show 
the baneful effects of these commotions—working, perhaps, with other 
causes. The Black Death of the previous century had dealt a crushing 
blow to art, and the strife of the 15th century had almost given it a 
coup-de-grace. But with the peace and prosperity of the national 
settlement under Henry VII, art revived surprisingly: so that it is no 
exaggeration to say that the taste in architecture and the daughter arts 
was raised to a far higher level under Henry VII than it had oceupied 
under Henry V. To test this, nothing is more easy than to compare 
the clumsy, coarse work of Henry V’s Chantry at Westminster Abbey, 
its grotesquely bad statuary and almost ugly architectural details, with 
that miracle of design and workmanship, the Chapel of Heury VII 
hard by. The contrast between the two is most remarkable in all 
respects, and has not been sufliciently insisted on: and Henry VII’s 
Chapel is no isolated instance of this great revival, that was the swan- 
song of Gothic art. We find the same spirit in evidence throughout 
England in the closing decade of the 15th and the early years of the 
16th centuries. The revival, although reinforeed by the importation 
of Renaissance forms and workmen, was brought to a sudden termi- 
nation, so far as ecclesiastical art was concerned, by the Reformation in 
religion. 
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The fireplace in the north wall of the chapel, now 
blocked up,’ is a feature of comparative rarity in the 
medieval arrangements of our churches. One is occa- 
sionally met with in the upper story of a tower, or in a 
sacristy or priest’s chamber attached to some part of the 
church; and of course in the comfort-loving Georgian 
period the squire’s ‘ pew” was often a small room with 
chairs, table, and even a sofa, so that the privileged 
occupant could recline at his ease: such a pew had its 
fireplace; and I have seen one or two notorious instances 
where the whole monstrous anachronism has managed to 
defy the changes of the last seventy years; but the Stoke 
d’Abernon fireplace is probably the only example of 
medizeval date in a Surrey church, and one of the very 
few pre-Reformation ecclesiastical fireplaces in England. 
Its soft stonework—firestone—bears some old, but not 
easily decipherable, inscriptions, some in a delicate script 
of the 16th century.” The chimney shown in Cracklow’s 

1 It would be interesting to see this opened out, and there is no 
reason, practical or sentimental, why it should not be. 

2 I have made every effort to read these, and have submitted my 
rubbings and sketches to Dr. Warner, Keeper of the MSS. of the 
British Museum. With the valued assistance of that gentleman, | 
have made out that the small black letter script on the left has 
reference to a member of the Bray family. Their cognizance of a 
bray for crushing flax, which appears in some ancient quarries in the 
sereen of the Chantry, is rudely scratched here twice over, and in the 
small lettering above, the words EQMUND OC Sray knygbt 
ean be distinguished. The name appears to be repeated. 

If a guess may be hazarded, we have here directions to a workman 
for painting or carving the cognizance on the walls or roof of the 
Chapel, or perhaps for painting the very quarries that have come 
down to us. 


To the left is a singular design. 
BASTIANO DE FAN| Three names in Roman capitals ap- 
pear within a square border. They 

seem to be as here shown :— 
BERN*MACVTIO | To the right of this tablet is the 
Ee Ge figure of a headless man, in slashed 
trunk-hose doublet, with his left arm 

FRAN . L Alt NA on hip, and the right piercing a heart 
ek as with a poniard, the point of which 
mn — directs attention to the three names 
given above. These names suggest the idea of Italian workmen em- 
ployed in the statuary of Sir John Norbury’s, or one of the later tombs. 
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view, no longer remains, and the present battlemented 
parapet and gable end are modern replacements of 
similar ancient features. The chamfered plinth below 
is the original, but the buttresses again are restorations 
(both here and in the chancel), and it is very doubtful if 
the heraldic shields, bearing the coats of the d’Abernons, 
Brays, Norburys and Vincents, which appear upon the 
lower part of the buttresses, existed in the original 
work, 

In the south-west angle of the chapel is a small door 
leading to the spiral stair that formerly gave access to 
the rood- loft, the little upper door opening on to which 
appears high up on the face of the east wall of the nave, 
to the north of the chancel arch. ‘These features, and 
no doubt the rood-secreen, which no longer exists, may 
be dated from the same time as the Norbury Chantry. 
Adjoining this turret on the chantry side, a four-centred 

arch with continuous mouldings (Plate II), worked in 
firestone, pierces the western bay of the chancel, where 
previously was one of the lancet windows;! and in the 
eastern bay is another archway (also in _firestone), 
originally forming the canopy of Sir John Norbury’s 
tomb. ‘This also has an arch of four-centred form, but 
much flatter, and from the late and clumsy character of 
its battlemented cornice and foliaged spandrels, we may 
suspect that it was not carried “out during Sir John 
Norbury’s lifetime, but was put up with the tomb by 
his executors. A characteristic detail is the fluted shaft 
forming the opening at each extremity, and the shallow 
panelling , of trefoil-headed arches, that is worked on 
the return faces of the arch and jambs is also an 
unusual feature of a Surrey church. It is a common 
enough treatment in West country Perpendicular arches 
(Somerset and Dorset especially), but I cannot call to 
mind another example in this county. 


1 The heads of the 13th-century lancets were perhaps left in the 
wall when these later arches were pierced: a bulge and cracks in the 
plaster on the outer face serve to indicate where one of these remains. 
It ought to be uncovered. Many gf the stones re-used in the chantry, 
inside and out, bear 12th- and 13th- century tool-marks. 
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The design of this tomb-canopy recalls that of Sir Wil- 
liam Peché, similarly situated, in Lullingstone Church, 
Kent. Both date from the first quarter of the 16th 
century and are executed in the popular firestone. But 
in the case of Stoke d’Abernon the actual tomb, of altar- 
shape (perhaps intended for use as an Easter Sepulchre, 
as was the fashion with the monument of an important 
personage in this period), has been entirely destroyed. 
Probably it was of Sussex marble, with panelled sides, 
and bore upon its upper slab an effigy in latten of the 
deceased knight, in emulation of his distinguished pro- 
genitors on the chancel floor, and this because of some 
‘‘ superstitious picture” about it may have excited the 
destructive zeal (or cupidity) of one or other reforming 
generation. That it had disappeared, or had been 
erievously injured, within not much more than a cent- 
ury after its erection, is certain from the inscription 
on a later monument on the east wall of the chantry, 
erected in substitution. Possibly a fragment in alabaster 
representing a small demi-figure in “the doublet and 
trunk-hose of the early part ‘of the 16th century, may 
have formed part of the sculptured adornments of the 
tomb—it is now affixed to the wall. If so, perhaps the 
tomb itself was in the Derbyshire “ alablaster” work—a 
not improbable conjecture, seeing that the Norburys had 
estates in that county—and so may more easily have 
been “by injury of time demolisht,” as the later in- 
scription states. 

Sir John Norbury probably caused to be built the 
three-light window in the west wall of the nave (replac- 
ing perhaps one of pre-Conquest date), and the small 
doorw: ay and square-headed window in the eastern part 
of the aisle—all shown in Cracklow’s view, and now no 
longer existing '—and the door was evidently so placed 
to give independent entrance to the chantry. The 
font, which happily has survived all the perils of 
reformers and restorers, now standing in the baptistery 


1 The present west window of the nave and the two-light window 
of Perpendicular design in the north wall of the modern aisle can 
hardly be described as copies, though they bear some resemblance. 
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at the west end of the modern aisle, is evidently also of 
his time. It is exceptionally small, octagonal, and 
plainly moulded, without the usual quatrefoil design in 
the panels of the bowl; but its elegant proportions 
redeem it from the charge of meanness. Probably Sir 
John had a hand in its design. 

In the modern window of the baptistery are collected 
fragments of the glazing remaining in the church at the 
time of the restoration. Small as they are, they suftice 
to give some idea of the beauty of the glass which 
Sir John caused to be put in the windows of his chapel. 
One piece shows a delightful little angel playing the 
fiddle (see Plate VIL); and another represents St. Ann 
teaching the Blessed Virgin to read, but this has been 
so carelessly re-leaded as to throw the parts of the 
figures out of due relation to each other. It would be 
as easy as desirable to put them together properly. 

The east window, prior to the restoration, was a 
clumsy three-light opening, of debased Gothic, probably 
much later than Sir John Norbury’s time, and perhaps 
dating from the first quarter of the 17th century. It 
had “intersecting” tracery, of a pattern much favoured 
by the Gothic designers of that era, and also by the 
“Strawberry Hill” and ‘‘ Batty Langley” school of the 
18th century and later: but there is more likelihood of 
its having been inserted during the earlier of these two 
periods, perhaps by Sir Thomas Vincent, who gave the 
pulpit, in the early years of the 17th century. Up to 
the date of the restoration it contained some coats of 
arms in coloured glass, which were then removed to 
the modern screen of the Norbury chapel. 

It is worth while recording that in 1866 the Royal 
Arms, with the lion and unicorn as supporters, were 
found painted on the wall above the chancel arch. 

It is uncertain to which of the foregoing periods the 
timber bell-turret shown in Cracklow’s view belonged, 
but quite possibly its framework was as old as the 
13th century, when great numbers of these picturesque 
structures were erected in connection with our smaller 
village churches in the southern and other counties, 
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where stone was not easily procurable and large timbers 
were to hand. 

The brick porch indicated on the plan, which was 
also removed at the restoration, may have been built at 
any time between the beginning of the 17th century 
and the date of Cracklow’s view (about 1824). It must 
have replaced one of older date, probably of timber. 
As it was a feature of little interest and doubtful 
antiquity, I have omitted it in the view of the church 
from the south-east (Plate III): but it must be borne 
in mind that a porch of some sort certainly covered the 
door from at any rate the 13th century until 1866. 


We now come to the monuments and other details of 
the building; and first and foremost the remarkable 
and widely-known brass of Sir John d’Aubernoun the 
elder, whose death is presumed to have taken place in 

(marked 1 on the plan, Plate II). The brass 
(Plate VIII) was in all likelihood laid down within a 
year of that date. It has been so often and so well 
described, both in these Collections and elsewhere, that 
I feel I owe an apology for attempting the task again ; 
I can only plead that besides adding a little of my 
own, I am focussing the collective wisdom of previous 
writers. ' 

As is well known, we in Surrey possess in the brass of 
the elder d’Abernon the oldest remaining example of this 
class of monument in England. The earliest of which 
we have any record is a brass to Simon de Beauchamp, 


1 Tt is not only in regard to the possession of the earliest remaining 
monumental brass that poor little Surrey, whose churches are the scoff 
of the thoughtless, stands pre-eminent. It should be a consolation to 
the ecclesiologists of the county, obliged to admit the comparative 
poverty of their chureh architecture, to reflect that they also possess 
the finest tile pavements in England (now removed) at Chertsey: the 
most remarkable wall-painting, at Chaldon: the oldest or one of the 
oldest bells still in use, at the same church: the most beautiful of our 
leaden fonts, at Walton-on-the-Hill: and one of the best and most 
perfect 13th-century chests in England at Stoke d’Abernon. The 
door ironwork at Woking, Merton and Merstham, ranks very high 
among the examples of this craft. 
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Earl of Bedford, in St. Paul’s, Bedford, which dis- 
appeared in the beginning of the 19th century. It is 
said to have dated from 1208. The oldest brass now in 
existence is that of Bishop Ysowilpe at Verden, Hanover, 
of the date 1231: and it may fairly be assumed that 
memorials in this material did not become common 
until quite the close of the 13th century. It must 
always be remembered that brasses really form but a 
wing of a large group or class of sepulchral memorials, 
the earliest form of which—a form which continued in 
use as long as brasses, and in fact survived them—was 
the incised stone slab. This has a pedigree of the 
hoariest antiquity, which with a little ingenuity might 
be traced back to the rock-sculptures of pre-historic 
man. But for the purpose of the subject in hand it is 
only necessary to keep in mind the numerous incised 
slabs of the 12th and following centuries of which we 
have examples in England or the Continent. The brass 
of the elder Sir John has this in common with the older 
class of memorials, in that the slab of blue-grey marble, 
into which the latten effigy is let, has an incised inscrip- 
tion within border-lines running round it, the letters and 
lines being originally filled in separately with latten or 
brass, similar to the metal of the effigy. These brass 
letters and lines have long since been removed, so that 
only their matrices remain, and even these are in parts 
almost worn away. I have sufficiently touched them up 
in the accompanying illustration (Plate VIII) to make 
the inscription legible.’ This was rendered the more 


1 Both the brasses which appear in the plate have been illustrated 
before in our Collections (Vol. 1, pp. 234, 255), as well as in other 
publications, in the form of line engravings, but with several in- 
accuracies in detail. I thought it better, therefore, for the purpose 
of this paper to endeavour to obtain a new reproduction, and by the 
kind permission of Mr. H. P. Maskell I am able to present this plate, 
made from a direct photograph of the brasses which was taken some 
years ago, very cleverly, by a former curate of the chureh. This 
appeared about fourteen years ago in the Building World, a paper 
no longer in existence, although it has a flourishing name-sake. 
Boutell’s two engravings are poor and inaccurate, and the name of 
the unfortunate Sir John the elder is given as TOWER TD in 


the engraving (p. 28), while in the text there is a mis-spelling of 


his tileof 
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desirable, as in the engraving in Vol. I of our Collee- 
tions there is a slight error in the border inscription, 


O A. being rendered I O The 


correct reading of the inscription is as follows :— 


©} SIRE: IORAN:DAVBERROVR: 


ORIV ALLER : GISG : : DEV: 
DE: SA: : MERAY. 


Sir John Daubernoun, Knight, lieth here. God 
have mercy on his soul.” 


Of the two small shields originally at the head of 
the slab, that on the dexter side only remains. Like 
the larger shield upon the knight’s left arm it bears 
the chevron, and the ground of both shields retains the 
original deep blue enamel—an extremely rare survival 
of what must have been quite a common feature.’ 

The two impressions first gathered from an inspection 
of the figure of the knight, are, the disproportion of the 
legs to the upper part of the body and head, which are 
finely rendered—the legs being much too small; and 
the perfection of the engraving, for boldness and clean- 
ness unsurpassed: every link in the mail is sharply cut, 
and the hardness of the metal has combined with the 
depth of the graving to give the almost startling look 
of newness which the brass wears to-day. ‘* Considered 
as a work of art,” say the Messrs. Waller, in their 
Monumental Brasses, ‘it will be found that the figure 
is ill-proportioned, but the arrangement of the drapery 
judiciously contrived; whilst as a production of the 


1 Many of the incised slabs, especially the Continental examples, 
retain, or show traces of, ornamentation in mastic or enamels of various 
colours, chiefly used in filling in the incised outlines, but sometimes in 
covering surfaces. No doubt, both the slabs and the earlier brasses 
owe this beautiful decorative treatment to a suggestion borrowed from 
the earlier school of enamellers associated with Limoges, whose art had 
originally to do with smaller objects, such as jewellery, chasses, images, 
embossed plates and figures on book covers, and articles of church 
furniture. The early 12th-century chalice found at Rusper, Sussex 
(illustrated in Suss. Areh, Coll., Vol. 1X, p. 303), is a good example 
of the conjunction of metal and enamels. 
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burin, this brass is not excelled by any posterior ex- 
ample; each link of the mail is distinctly represented, 
and the mere graving up of so large a surface must 
have cost many weeks of patient labour.” 

The figure, unlike many contemporary effigies, is not 
cross-legged. It is clad from head to feet in chain mail, 
the hands being joined as in prayer. ‘The suit of me 
is in three pieces: a Coif de muilles, covering the head 
and shoulders, a /auberk, or shirt, with arm pieces, 
carried to the finger-tips, and chausses encasing the 
legs and feet. The Coif has an ornamented steel band 
over the brow. ‘There is no steel helm in addition to 
the Coif, as in the Trumpington effigy. The face, 
which is partly exposed, is shown as shaven in the 
fashion of the day. The genouillidres, poleyns, or knee- 

‘aps, over the mail, ornamented with roses and a delicate 
cusped ornament, are probably intended to represent, 
not steel plates, but cuirboulli, stout prepared leather. 
A fringed surcoat, drawn up in front to leave the knees 
free, is carried round the shoulders by a narrow band, 
secured round the waist by a corded girdle. <A strap, 
or guige, over the right shoulder, carries the heater-shaped 
shield charged with the family coat, azwre, a chevron, 
or. The strap is ornamented alternately with the rose 


(emblem of the Blessed Virgin Mary) and the 
tylfot or swastica ,an ancient mystical symbol 
of power, of far greater than Christian anti- 
quity.’ ‘This fylfot cross appears on the similar guige 


of the brass of Sir Robert de Bures, in Acton Church, 


1 Swastica, its Sanscrit name, signifies “ It is lucky ”"—“ It is well.” 
It resembles an instrument of wood, by means of which fire was 
obtained by friction in India, called Arani, which is there taken to 
symbolize Agmi, or tire. The symbol may thus have had its origin 
in sun-worship. In Scandinavia it is called “the Battle-axe or 
Hammer of Thor:” and it has been found on medals and monuments 
with runie inscriptions and figures of Thor, It has been noticed upon 
the vestments of a Saxon ecclesiastic. Probably, like so many items 
of the wisdom of the unchanging East, it was re-imported by the 
returning Crusaders. It often appears on the stoles, &e. of 12th, 13th, 
and 14th-century ecclesiastics, as for instance, ou the amice of Walter 
Frilande, Priest of Ockham, Surrey, e. 1560. 
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Suffolk—a brass which in many details bears so close 
a resemblance to the one we are considering that it can 
hardly be doubted they are by the same hand, despite 
nearly thirty years’ difference in the dates assigned to 
the two. The Suffolk brass, however, may well have 
been executed, as was so often the case, during the 
life-time of the knight.’ All these details can be more 
plainly seen in Plate VIII‘, reduced from a rubbing of 
the upper part of the effigy. 

This effigy is unique among brasses, in the fact that 
the figure holds under his right arm a six-foot lance 
or spear, bearing a fringed pennon, also charged with 
the chevron. The sword, long and ponderous (it is 
four feet in length), les on the front of the body, 
being secured round the waist by a broad leather belt 
or strap with buckle and tongue, a smaller strap holding 
it additionally to prevent undue jolting. The ribbed or 
corded handle, and the pommel of the sword, engraved 
with a rose, are noteworthy. The pryck- spurs—cruel 
looking things—are fastened to a steel or leather band 
that passes under the instep. The details in all this are 
minutely rendered, even to the stitching and holes in the 
sword-belt. The crouching (rather than) couchant lion 
beneath the feet—emblem of knightly courage and 
generosity—is holding the butt-end “of the lance in his 
teeth. The rendering of this beast is very similar to 
that in Sir Robert de Bures’ brass. 

The second Sir John, son of the last, lies close 
adjoining to the right, 1327 being the date assigned to 
the brass. The slab is marked 2 on the plan, Plate II. 
Here, again, we have a most valuable and very rare type 


1 In such details as the treatment of the mail, the sureoat, the 
genouilliéres, the sword, the coif-de-mailles, and the recumbent lion at 
the feet, the resemblance is so strong as to betray the same workman’s 
hand. The brass of Sir Roger de Trumpington, in Trumpington 
Church, Cambs., though much nearer in date (1289) has far less in 
common with that of Sir John. Sir Richard de Boselyngthorpe, of 
suslingthorpe, Lines. (ce. 1290)—a half effigy—has points of similarity 
with these others of the early or “Surcoat” period. Sir Robert de 
Setvan’s at Chartham, Kent, 1306, and a demi-tigure at Croft, Lines., 
are the only other “ military ” brasses of this period. 
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of military effigy; and just as we were able to compare 
the older brass with one bearing a close resemblance in 
detail and craftsmanship, so here also we have an extra- 
ordinary similarity to another brass—-that of Sir John 
de Creke, 1325, at Westley Waterless, Cambs.’ It is 
impossible to doubt that both memorials are the work 
of the same hand, or at least the products of the same 
‘church shop.” It belongs to a group of military 
effigies known as “the Cyclas period,” of which very 
few examples have come down to us, the principal 
features of which are the wearing of the cyclas or 
shortened surcoat, and the mixed mail and_ plate 
armour. This transition from whole-mail to complete 
plate armour, marked the military fashions of the early 
part of the 14th century. ‘The two defensive coverings, 
as will be seen in Plate VIII, are equally mixed. ‘The 
effigy is placed under a cinquefoiled, ogee-shaped canopy 
(one of the earliest remaining in brasses), which origi- 
nally sprung from slender shafts, and was flanked by 
tapering pinnacles, all of which have long since dis- 
appeared. The canopy itself, which is richly foliated 
and ornamented with small paterw and cusps, has been 
broken and robbed of its crockets and fimal. ‘The 
border inscription, not in separate letters, but engraved 
on a fillet of brass, has also disappeared, with the 
exception of a few pieces, among which may be read 
in Lombardic lettering— 


I0L:G........ OERAL 


The knight wears a fluted bascinet, or steel cap, of ogee 


1 This and the Stoke d’Abernou brass of Sir John IL are the most 
complete examples of the group or period, to which they belong. 

The imperfect brass of Sir John de Northwode at Minster-in-Sheppey, 
1330, is usually classed with these two, but while they are of English, 


this last has been attributed to French workmanship. ‘To a later 


period of transition belong the following very fine brasses, the first of 
which is replete with beautiful and curious details :— 
1347. Sir Hugh Hastings, Elsing, Norfolk. (Of Flemish work.) 
1347. Sir John de Wantyng, Wimbish, Essex. 
1348. Sir John Giffard, Bowers Gifford, Essex. 


2 Some of these fragments were replaced a few years ago, 
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form (termed a cervelitve), originally terminating in an 
aigrette, the ornamented socket for which is seen at the 
top: below this is a gorget of banded mail called the 
camail, the hawberk, sleeves and leg coverings, or 
chausses, being in the same mail. The eamail is secured 
to the bascinet by means of a lace passing through 
staples. The arms are additionally protected by plate 
armour—arrivre bras with epaules or roundels at the 
shoulders, and similar roundels at the elbow joints— 
the arm plates being strapped over the mail sleeves.’ 
Vambraces, or fore-arm pieces, are carried beneath the 
mail sleeve. Note the pointed shape of the hawberk in 
front. The steel poleyns below this are large and fully 
formed, and below them are steei jambs, or greaves, 
terminating in sollcrets covering the upper part of the 
feet. These latter are formed with jointed, overlapping 
plates, riveted together for greater pliability. The 
jambs are strapped over the mail chausses, or stockings, 
and on the feet are small spurs, secured across and 
beneath the instep with straps having a metal rose on 
the front of the foot. The spurs are of the pryck type, 
whereas those in the Westley Waterless effigy are 
rowelled. Over the lower part of the hawberk ‘is the 
pourpoint, a rich dress, embroidered with rosettes and 
having an escalloped border terminating with a fringe ; 
and over this again is the attenuated form of surcoat 
then in vogue, known as the eye/as, which is cut up the 
sides and shortened in front for the greater convenience 


1? When they occur upon the breasts, these roundels are also known 
aus mammelicres (literally, breastplates). ‘They were fastened beneath 
the cyelas to the hawberk. At Stoke d’Abernon they are found only 
on the shoulders and elbows, and are plain, except for a cusped 
ornament and a rosette: but at Westley Waterless they take the form 
of embossed leopards’ heads. It is interesting to compare with these 
the fine stone efligy of a member of the Salaman family in Horley 
Church, Surrey (illustrated in S.A. C., Vol. VII, p. 184), where these 
leopard’s head roundels are seen upon the shoulders and elbows in 
conjunction with a banded mail hawberk and all the other distinguishing 
characteristics of this interesting period in military fashions. The 
mammelieres, with chains to attach them to the sheath of the dagger 
and to the tilting-helm, occur in the Tlorley effigy, in another in 
St. Peter’. Sandwich, and in the Northwode brass. 
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of the rider on horseback. Beneath the hawberk is seen 
the pleated and scalloped hauketon: altogether it is a 
strange mixture of defensive and ornamental attire. 

The sword is smaller and slighter than in the older 
effigy. It is secured by an ornamented strap hanging 
over the hips. The shield of the same heater shape! is 
borne upon the left arm, the hands of the knight being 
joined in prayer. His feet stand upon a very tame 
and placid- -looking lion with its tail comfortably curled 
between its legs. All these details, with but slight 
modification, occur in the Westley W aterless figure. 

On the left of the elder D’Abernon is a plain marble 
slab (marked 3 on plan), originally bearing four small 
shields, and an inscription in separate brass letters. 
The latter have entirely disappeared, even their matrices 
being worn away so that the words are no longer 
decipherable: some of the round stops dividing the 
words ($) can alone be made out. There seems, how- 
ever, to be little doubt that the person commemorated 
is Sir John III, son and heir of Sir John II, who died 
before 1350, and the one brass shield remaining in its 
place bears the D’Abernon chevron with a label of four 
points. 

To the extreme right of this group, looking west 
(marked 10 on plan), is a late 17th-century ledger in 
dark blue-grey stone, with a coat of arms and mantling 
in low relief, to the memory of ‘Sir John Ackland, of 
Ackland, in the County of Devon, Barronett, who ‘de- 
parted this life upon Bartholemew day in the yeare of 
our Lord God 1647.” 

In the churchyard, to the north of the Norbury 
Chapel, are two very interesting slabs (Fig. 10), un- 
known to Aubrey, which at one time have lain in the 
church.’ They were, indeed, dug up somewhere in the 


1 This shield has lost its enamelled ground, and the chevron is 
broader and placed in the centre of the field, instead of its point 
reaching to the top, as in the earlier effigy. 

* They were so moss-grown as to have become illegible ; but in the 
summer of 1905, with the permission of the reetor and churchwardens, 
I had the moss removed, and the inscriptions can now be deciphered. 
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neighbourhood of the chancel arch in 1866, and were 
then removed to their present position, where, unfor- 
tunately, the weather is slowly but surely obliterating 
the inscriptions. The larger is in a hard blueish stone 
or marble, about 8 ft. x 3 ft. 5 in., with an inscription 
round the edge, originally in separate brass letters of 
the Lombardic form, ~ the matrices of which only remain. 
An interesting peculiarity is that the mason or ‘“marbler” 

evidently bought his brass letters ready made, as in 
some cases there were not enough of large size G’s 

and (j’s to go round, and so some of a smaller size 
had to be used, and the stone matrix was consequently 
cut proportionately smaller. The inscription is unfor- 
tunately imperfect just where tle name or names of the 
person commemorated occur:’ it, when complete, read:— 


} DE: SIRE: 


IORAR : DABERROVNR 
ORIV ALLER, : GISG : ICY : DIEV: 
DE: SA: : ETS : 


*‘ Johanna, Wife of Sir John Dabernoun, Knight, lieth 
here. God have mercy on her soul.” 


There is little doubt that we have here the memorial of 
the wife, or widow of Sir John III, whose stone has 
been noticed above. The lady was buried, we may 
assume, with her husband in the chancel of the church, 
but the stone was at some later date taken up—perhaps 
to make room for the 17th-century ledger of Sir John 
Ackland. The date of the lettering is about 1350. The 
letters are sunk in square, thus JL. 


It is to be wished, however, that both slabs could onee more be placed 
within the church, if only upright against the walls, somewhere near 
where they may be presumed originally to have lain. 

1 My friend Mr. H. Elliot Malden has done me the great kindness 
of visiting the church specially, and has suggested the true reading of 
the inseription which, with the blanks filled in, is as given above ‘and 
in the illustration. 
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The other slab (Fig. 10) is considerably older—say 
1230 to 1250—and the letters, which are of a much 
earlier type of Lombardic, are formed with a V-shaped 
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Fig. 10. 


incision. The slab is 5 in. thick, of Sussex marble, 
shaped as a coffin-lid, and it may either have covered an 
actual stone coffin or merely have marked the place of 
interment by being laid on the pavement of the church 
over the grave. It is 7 ft. 1 in. long, 2 ft. 1 in. wide at 
the head and 1 ft. 43 in. at the foot, and is ornamented 
with a very elegant long-stemmed cross in low relief. 
The design of this cross is of a type common in the first 
half of the 13th century ; four trefoils being attached to 
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the angles of a square set diagonally and having curved 
sides.! The curious point about this slab is that it has 
been bought ready made from the marble mason, who 
fashioned such memorials at the quarry, and the cross 
has been mutilated in order to make room for the in- 
scription. This latter, in Norman-French, is of a quaint 
and unusual character. It reads— 


SIRE RIGCRARD LE PEole 


ILADIS PERSONE DE GESG 


EIGLISE ICI GIsSe REGCEY VE 


LA AL@ME 


% “Sir Richard the Little, formerly parson of this 
church, lieth here. Jesu Christ receive his soul.” 


It is nice to think that the “little” thirteenth-century 
parson was beloved by his flock and that they thus com- 
memorated him. 

Two interesting brasses, both of unusual character, 
are now affixed to the stone-panelled reveals of the tomb 
arch of Sir John Norbury (marked 4 on plan: see also 
Plate IX).? That on the eastern side is to Dame Anne 
Norbury, daughter of William and Edith Croyser, and 
wife of Sir Henry Norbury, Knight. She died on the 
12th of October, 1464.* 


1 Other Surrey examples of this type of slab are to be found at St. 
Saviour’s Cathedral, Southwark, St. Martha’s Chapel, Chilworth, 
Chipstead, Chaldon, Cranley, Frensham, Effingham, and Mickleham. 
One bearing the same type of cross is to be found in Orlestone Church, 
Kent, and another of somewhat similar character at Aldingbourne, in 
Sussex. 

* They were of course originally upon the floor of the chancel or 
chantry, and were only placed where they are a few years ago. 

5 Anne Croyser was twice married, her first husband being Ingelram 
Bruyn. Her second, Sir Henry Norbury, was the son of Sir John 
Norbury, Treasurer of England, by his wife Elizabeth, sister to Ralph 


Butler, Lord Sudeley. The Norburys were an offshoot of the 


Bulkeley family of Norbury, Cheshire, one of the younger sons of 
that family having assumed the name of Norbury. Sir Henry seems 
to have married his wife Anne before 1436; and to have left her a 
widow by or before 1456. 
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The inscription at foot runs :— 


Pic iacet Dna Anna Norbury nup’ ux’ Wenrici Norbury milit’ 
Ac filia THM Crovser qu'dam dni hui’? loci Que obiit xii? die 


Octobre’ Anno dni Cur’ aie ppiciet’ dew’ ame’. 


I need not refer at length to this brass, as it has been 
very fully dealt with by. my friend Mr. Stephenson in 
a paper published in V ol. X of these Collections, accom- 
panied by an excellent reproduction from a rubbing, 
in which the peculiar features of the effigy are more 
clearly apparent than in my illustration. It suffices to 
say that the lady is represented habited as a widow, the 
diminutive figures of four sons and four daughters being 
gathered at her feet, enclosed within the folds of her 
mantle. This treatment, Mr. Stephenson points out, is 
very rare, and he draws attention to similar instances at 
Castle Donnington, Leicestershire, 1458, and at three 
Norfolk churches—Sall, 1441; Blickling, 1458; and 
Ditchingham, 1490. 

The fine brass of Lady de Camoys, ¢. 1420, in 
Trotton Church, Sussex, affords an instance of some- 
what similar treatment. There the lady’s one son by a 
former marriage is represented as a small figure standing 
against the skirts of her robe. 

“The brass of a chrysom child, Ellen Bray, who died 
in 1516, is affixed to the western jamb of the tomb- 
canopy (5 on plan, see also Plate IX).' These memo- 
rials of children who died within the month of their 
baptism are not very common. Examples are found at 
Rougham Church, Norfolk, 1505, 1510; at Chesham 
Bois, Bucks, e. 1520; Taplow, Bucks, 1455; Hornsey, 
Middlesex, ¢. 1530; Birchington, Kent, 1533. The child 
is represented as swathed in the baptismal chrysom, 
which served as its shroud, and where it covers the 


1 Engraved } full size in Vol. III of the Exeter Diocesan Archi- 
tectural Society's Transactions, opp. p. 35: also in Costume in 
Brasses, by Herbert Druitt (from a photograph), opp. p. 25. 
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forehead is marked with a cross patée.’ 
reads:— 

Prav for the soule of Elun bray dowghter of s’ Edmond 
bray Lnoght and Jane hus wofe whiche clun dyed ve 
vav of A’ fA 


The inscription 


On the south side of the Norbury Chapel (marked 9 
on plan) is the brass of ‘Thomas Lyfelde, his wife 
Frances (ae Bray, and daughter of Jane Halieghwell, 
and their daughter, afterwards Lady Vincent, all repre- 
sented in the attitude of prayer. Its date is 1592, and 
the quaint genealogical inscription reads as follows :— 


Here LIETH BURIED THE BODY OF FRAUNCES THE WIFE OF 
Thomas LyreLpE OWNERS OF THIS MANNOR OF STOKE 
DavBporNE IN THE CouNTY OF SURREY THE WHICHE FRAUNCES 
WAS THE YOUNGEST DAUGHTER oF S*® Epmonp Bray Kyicut 
Lorp Bray & or THE Lapy JANE His WirE W JANE WAS 
SOLE DAUGHTER & HEYRE OF RicHarpD HALEGHWELL EsqQ"" anp 
ANNE HIS WIFE THE w" RicnarD Was SONNE & HEYRE TO 
S® Joun HALEGHWELL KNIGHT AND THE SAID ANNE WAS DAUGHT" 
& neyre or S® Joun Norspery Sir Jonn Norsery 
WAS sONE & HEYER OF S® Jonn Norpery Kyicgut & ANNE HIS 
WIFE THE WHICH ANNE WAS DAUGHTER & HEYER OF WILLIAM 
Crosyer Esquire THE WHICH WILLIAM WAS SONNE & HEYER TO 
Sir Crosrer ELIZABETH HIS WIFE THE WHICH 
ELIZABETH WAS DAUGHTER & HEYER TO SiR WILLIAM DAWBURNON 
KNIGHT WHO DISCENDED OF THE DAWBURNON THE NORMAND 
WHICH CAM INTO ENGLAND with WILLIA THE CoNnQuEROR & 
FROM WHOM THIS MANOR DID DISCEND LINIALLY TO THE SAME 
Str & THE AFORESAID SiR Henry Norbury WAS SONNE 
& ueyer to S® Jonn Norpery & HIS WIFE 
THE Wuicu S® JoHn NORBERY WAS THRESORER OF ENGLAND IN 
THE TIME OF KinGc Henry IV. AND THE SAID ELIZABETH HIS 
WIFE WAS ELDEST sysTER TO S® Rapue Butter Lorp SupELey, 
& Lorp STEWARDE OF THE HovusEHOLDE TO KinGe Henry 
THE wuicu S® RapHE WAS SONNE & HEYER TO THOMAS BUTLER 
Lorp SuDELEY. AND THE SAID THOMAS WaS SONNE & HEYER TO 
Sir WILLIAM BUTLER, WHO MARRIED THE DAUGHTER & HEYER 
or Jounxn Lorp SUDELEY LINIALLY DISCEDED OF HAROLD WHOM 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR SLEW IN THE FEILD. THE WHICH 
Fraunces LYFELD DYED IN THE SEAVEN AND TWENTETH DAIE OF 
May IN THE YEARE OF OUR LoRD Gop 1592 AND IN THE THREE 
SKORE & TENTH YERE OF HER AGE HAVINGE ISSUE BY THE SAID 
Tuomas Lyretp JANE NOW" THE WIFE OF THOMAS VINCENT 


1 This cross appears also in the 


examples at Taplow, Hornsey and 
Birchington. In many instances 


quoted in Haines’s Monumental 
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There is a small brass plate on the south wall of the 
chancel to the memory of “Sir” John Prowd, Rector, 
concluding with the usual “ propicietur Deus.” Its 
date is 1497. 

On the east wall of the chantry is a brass plate, on 
which is recorded the name of its first priest :— 


Thus Chauntrie foundvt Sor John Norbury! 

The Furst Prest was John Ponnoke truly: 

Gnder Thus Stone lieth burved Body 

Of those Soule Jesu habe fHerev. 

He departed out of Thus TWorld and from us he is gone 

In the veare of oure Lord fifteen twenty and one 

The furst dav of the {Month of August 

En The Marcie Shu Christ We puttvs all His Trust. Amen. 


It has been conjectured that the body of this inscrip- 
tion has reference, not to the chantry priest, but to the 
founder. ‘‘Syr,” as in the other instance of ‘ Sire 
Richard the little,’ above mentioned, was the usual 
courtesy title or style given to priests down to, and for 
some years after, the middle of the 16th century. It 
was still a usual style of address when Shakspeare wrote 
his plays, and occurs more than once in them; probably 
it was only killed, like many old fashions, by the 
Puritan wrearan of the following half-century. 


In the east window of the chantry is a small panel of 
glass, on which is painted— 


Sacrum Memoria Jo: Reeve Recror posuir 1596. 


éuol 7d Xpiords xal rd xépdos.—Philipp. i, 21.% 


The original monument to Sir John Norbury, pro- 
bably erected by himself during his lifetime, having 
been damaged in what way or by whom we do not 


Brasses, Part 1, pp. cexx, eexxi, the mother and her chrysom child, or 
children, are commemorated together, as in the brass of Ann Asteley, 
1512, at Blickling, Norfolk. 

1 It is mentioned in Sir John Norbury’s will dated 1504, and had 
even then been standing some years in all probability ; but the good 
knight lived many years after that date. 

2 The worthy man takes a liberty with St. Paul’s text. 

VOL. XX. E 
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know, but at no great interval of time from its original 
erection, was taken down, as we have before seen, 
except the canopy, and in its stead a curious little mural 
monument was put up by one of his descendants in 
1633. It is placed on the right of the east window 
of the chantry (6 on plan). The inscription on this 
refers to ‘‘the ould monument by injury of time 
demolisht”; and the knight, represented as in the 
armour in fashion in Charles I’s time, is shewn as on his 
knees at prayer within a circular arch, with a desk and 
book before him. This and the other 17th-century 
monuments have been coloured and gilt, and although 
the present painted decoration, chiefly in stone colour, 
is modern, it probably reproduces the original. 

Against the east wall of the chantry (7 on plan), is 
the large monument of Sarah Lady Vincent, daughter 
of Sir Amias Paulet, and wife of Sir Francis Vincent. 
Until 1866 it stood on the south side of the chancel (at 
A on plan), hiding the greater part of the lancet window. 
Its removal, although on strictly archeological grounds 
to be regretted, was architecturally a gain, and in its 
present position it makes an interesting study together 
with the other later monuments. 

The lady (Plate X) is portrayed in a life-size effigy 
of freestone, painted, lying upon her left side facing the 
spectator, her hand supporting her cheek, and a tasselled 
cushion her elbow, in what is sometimes called “the 
toothache attitude,” but what was, no doubt, meant by 
the sculptor to convey the idea of repose. In her 
‘** Paris hood,” ruff, long tight-waisted bodice and stiff 
fardingale, the lady would, however, have found it a 
hard matter to slumber. On the plinth below are the 
diminutive kneeling figures of her five sons in ruffs and 
trunk-hose, and two daughters in cloaks and fardingales : 
and there is a circular arched canopy with heraldic 
embellishments, very characteristic of the period. The 
soffit of this arch is ‘‘ coffered,” with gilded rosettes in 
each coffer, and at the back is a panel containing this 
epitaph —ponderously epigrammatic—upon a slab of 
— slate or “touch,” within an elaborately scrolled 
rame :— 
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Plate X. 


TOMB OF SARAH LADY VINCENT 


TOMB OF SIR THOMAS AND LADY VINCENT. 
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Relligio, Ingenium, Candor, Pietasque, Fidesque, 
Haee quinque hoe tristi Pulvere lata jacent. 

Tot res congestas tumulto miraris in uno ; 

At mirare magis tot fuit una Sara. 

At Sara nostra Saram ne ex omni parte referret, 
Fecerunt vitae tempora sola brevis. 

Ergo Abree alterius sponsi gremium tenet ; et quam 
Viva frequentabat continet ossa Domus. 


Above are the lines— 


IN OBITVM ILLVSTRISSIMA 
Sanz VINCENT, Vxorts FRANCISCI 
Vincent Egvitis AVRATI, QV& 
Viram Comvtavit 13° Ivynis 
An : Dn1. 1608, /ErarTis 37 


The epitaph has been paraphrased as follows :— 


“ Here lie in dust 
SIGNAL VIRTUES. 

Strange that one Sepulchre can hold them all! 
More strange that a single Sara could exhibit them! 
In one thing was our Sara less than Abraham’s— 

Her days were few. 
Yet, in all else true Sara, she has reached, in Paradise, 
The * Bosom’ of a second * Abraham,’ 
And all that of her was mortal 
Rests where she, as mortal, prayed.” 


The arms upon her shields are—(1) Azure, three 
quatrefoils, argent (Vincent); (2) Sadle, three swords 
argent in pile, their points toward the base, pommelled 
and hilted ov (Vincent and Pawlet); (3) The two 
impaled. 

The monument to Sir Thomas and Lady Vincent (xée 
Jane Lyfelde) against the north wall of the chantr 
(numbered 8 on the plan), belongs to the same to 
and is so like the foregoing as to suggest that both are 
the work of the same hand (Plate X). There is the 
same circular arch or canopy, with coffered soffit and 
heraldic cresting, and arabesque scrollwork enrichments. 
The arms of Vincent, 3 quatrefoils argent, on an azure 
field, appear on one shield, and in the coat on the crown 
of the arch, while another has or, a chevron gules, charged 
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with three trefoils, between three demi-lions gules—the 
arms of Lyfelde and Bray. 

The knight reclines at full length on his side, with 
head on hand, and is elevated on a shelf above his lady. 
He is clad in the heavy plate armour over enormous 
trunk hose characteristic of the early 17th century, with 
a ruff round his neck, and a broad sword-belt round his 
waist. The armour is altogether a good example of the 
period, the breastplate being of the peascod-bellied type, 
and the scalloped taces covering the trunk-hose being 
well shown. He wears a peaked beard. 

His lady, also recumbent, is in a more devotional 
attitude. She reclines upon two pillows, her hands 
joined in prayer. Her hair, which is frizzed out on 
either side of her face, is confined within a ‘‘ Marie 
Stuart” bonnet, or Paris hood, of smaller size than in 
the case of Lady Sarah Vincent, and her ruff and skirts 
are also of less ample dimensions. She wears a mantle 
over her dress. ‘The plinth of this tomb is simply 
panelled, with no effigies of children as in the foregoing. 
Both the monument and the figures are coloured, but 
the painting has been renewed in modern times. 

Their lengthy epitaphs are written upon the black 
“touch” panels at the back of the monument. That 
of Sir Thomas, dated 1613, concludes,— 


“ He firmely praying said his last Amen, 
Is crownd by God and much renowned with men. 


VINCET QUI PATITUR.” 


His lady’s (she died six years later) is equally con- 
ceited in style. It begins :— 


“Tf to be wise, virtuous and good 
Be ye prime ornaments of noble bloud, 
If these be ensignes of a royal mind, 
Thou ad’st a lustre to thy sex and kinde.” 


On the same north wall is a tablet of various coloured 
marbles erected by Sir Francis Vincent “as a small 
tribute of his Affection and Gratitude, in 1762,” to the 
memory of his grandparents and parents. 
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Manning and Bray mention several other 17th- and 
18th- -century memorials—ledgers—in the floor of the 

Church, besides that to Sir John Ackland above men- 
tioned, but they have mostly disappeared. 

In the modern glazed screen separating the chantry 
from the aisle are preserved a number of shields of arms, 
and some diamond quarries of ancient date bearing the 
cognizance of the Brays—a bray for crushing flax—some 
of which are modern to make up the design. The 
shields, except those of the archidiocese and diocese, 
appear to be original, and are given in Manning and 
Bray’s Surrey, as in their ancient positions, as follow :— 

In the east window of the chancel—‘‘1l. Azure, a 
chevron or; Sir John d’Abernon. 2. Sable, a cross or 
between four bees of the same, impaling Dabernon ; 
Crosier and Dabernon. 3. Sable, a chevron between three 
bulls’ heads argent, impaling Crosier; Norbury and 
Crosier. 4. Or, a bend sinister gules, charged with 
three rams argent, impaling Norbury; Haleighwell and 
Norbury. 5. Argent, a chevron sable, between three 
eagles’ legs erased of the same, impaling Haleighwell ; 
Bray and Haleighwell. 6. Or, a chevron gules, charged 
with three trefoils between three demi-lions gules, 
impaling Bray; Lifeld and Bray. 7. Azure, three 
— argent, impaling Lifield; Vincent and Lifield. 

8. Azure, three quatrefoils argent, Vincent ; Sir Francis 
Vincent, Knight and Baronet, and Lord of the Manor. 
9. Vincent impaling sable, three swords urgent in pile, 
their points towards the base, pommelled and hilted or ; 
Vincent and Pawlet. 

In the east window of the chantry—‘ Or a chevron 
gules, charged with three trefoils or, between three 
demi-lions g “gules.” Below this was formerly the panel 
of glass inscribed to the memory of John Reeve, Rector, 
above described. 

Hanging upon an iron bracket in the chantry are a 
funeral helm and a tattered surcoat, probably those of 
Sir Thomas Vincent. 

The altar-table in the chancel is of oak, of early 17th- 
century date. It has a movable slab in conformity with 
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the Advertisement of 1564 (6th Eliz.)—‘‘ There is to be 
a decent table standing on a frame, not joined to it.” 
The restorers are to be congratulated on leaving this 
ancient piece of furniture in its place. Too often one 
finds the Elizabethan or Jacobean altar doing duty as a 
vestry table, its place taken by a showy “ Gothic” altar. 

The lectern of dark wood, perhaps old Spanish 
mahogany, is of foreign make, probably from the Low 
Countries, and of early 18th- century date. Its twisted 
stem carries an eagle, upon whose outspread wings is the 
desk. (It appears in Plate IV.) 

Plate XI is a reproduction from a photograph of the 
pulpit and hour-glass bracket—both exceptionally fine 
examples of early “1 7th-centur y workmanship: it may be 
doubted, indeed, if anything to equal the former is to be 
found among the ancient pulpits of Surrey. It does not 
stand quite in its original position, having been moved 
away from the south- east angle of the nave in the 
restoration of 1866, in order to make a private door of 
entrance for the lord of the manor. (See Plate IV 
for the ancient arrangement.) Unfortunately this re- 
arrangement involved the taking down of the fine 
sounding-board and the elaborately scrolled iron stays 
by which it was suspended, and also the oak standard- 
piece at the back of the pulpit which connected the two 
—the latter, shown in the illustration, standing upon the 
floor. The sounding-board, in a somewhat injured state, 
now lies in the modern baptistery y under the tower. At 
the time of writing a project is in consideration for 
moving the pulpit back as nearly as possible into the 
old position and replacing the standard, sounding-board 
and iron stays.’ 

The design is extremely rich and elaborate, and the 
shape of the pulpit—7-sided—most unusual. It consists 
of three stages, the lowest a central stem upon a hep- 
tagonal platform, with singularly monstrous cary ratide 
figures, part animal, part woman, with moustached and 


1 It is gratifying to record this as the fruit of a suggestion tendered 
by the writer, and warmly supported by the Society at their recent visit 
to the church. 
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bearded heads,’ as brackets to the angles. One is bound 
to confess that they seem out of place in this position, 
especially as they do not appear to have any moral or 
symbolical meaning, such as in the case of the ‘‘ wild 
man” so often found on the stem of East Anglian fonts. 
These caryatides spring from great scrolled feet which 
rest upon the flat base of the pulpit. Between the 
caryatides, in each side of the pulpit, is a turned 
‘‘drop” or pendant. 

The body of the pulpit, as well as the lower part, is of 
cedar, a wood which came into limited use in the latter 
part of the 16th century, and continued in fashion for a 
hundred years or so.’ A foreign wood being used, taken 
in conjunction with the character of the ornamentation, 
suggests that the body of the pulpit was made in the 
Low Countries and put together here, and this supposi- 
tion is strengthened by the fact that the supporting 
standard of the sounding-board is in oak and of English 
character, although harmonising generally with the 
pulpit. It is practically certain that Sir Thomas 
Vincent, whose coat of arms (with the motto, NON 
NISI VINCENTI.) is blazoned upon the uppermost 
panel of this standard, gave the pulpit to the church, 
either during his lifetime or by bequest. It belongs 
undoubtedly to the first quarter of the 17th century. 

The angle pilasters with Ionic capitals, the bolection- 
moulded panels forming a frame for lions’ heads in 
the lower part; the grotesque demi-figures, bands of 
guilloche ornament, and enriched dentils in the upper 
portion of the pulpit, are noticeable features and models 
of beautiful workmanship. The whole is crowned by 
an elaborately carved and moulded cornice. ‘There is 
a good deal of very curious inlay and carved cornice 
work, in various woods, in the sounding-board. On one 


! These heads have turbans, as in the mediwval representations of a 
Turk or Saracen. 

2 A chest of cedar is to be found in Compton Church, Surrey, and 
panelled rooms of this wood are met with occasionally, as at Ford 
House, near Arundel, which dates from the last quarter of the 
i7th century. 
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of the panels is the text, in gilded letters on a blue 
ground: FIDES EX AVDITY. 

To the right in the illustration is shown the wrought- 
iron scrolled and painted hour-glass bracket, a silent 
witness of many a drawn-out discourse. Not many of 
these characteristic features of the Puritan régime 
survive, but others may be mentioned as remaining at 
Blechingley in this county, and Shorwell, Isle of Wight. 


The feature which I have left to the last is almost the 
most interesting to archeologists. The church chest of 
Stoke d’Abernon (see Plate XII) is one of the best- 
preserved of a remarkable group of 13th-century chests 
remaining in the southern and eastern counties. I have 
known this example during the last twenty-three years, 
and have previously or since become acquainted with a 
large number of other chests dating from the same very 
early period; and, deeming the comparison of these 
a matter of sufficient interest in local and general 
archeology, I have, with the kind permission of our 
Hon. Secretary and Editor, dealt at some length with 
the whole group in an Appendix to this paper. 

This, however, seems the proper place to call attention 
to the injury which the chest has suffered by neglect, 
and for want of a trifling repair, during the compara- 
tively short time that I have known it. It retained in 
1883 and for many years subsequently the original 
wrought iron straps across the lid by which its “ pin”- 
hinges were reinforced, and which served also to secure 
the fastenings. They had become loose, and for want 
of a nail or two had been wrenched off, and have dis- 
appeared—whether from the church or not I cannot 
say: but it is earnestly to be desired that search should 
be made for them, and that they should be refixed with- 
out delay. At present the whole lid is loose, and the 
original iron hasps of the locks are in danger of being 
lost like the hinges. 

The chest now stands in the angle between the arch 
to the chantry and the respond of the nave arcade. It 
contains nothing but the church music, some old books, 
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and odds and ends, but no doubt originally it was used 
for money-offerings (as the slit in the lid shows), and for 
the safe keeping of the sacred vessels, vestments, and 
other 

It is of oak, polished with use and hard as iron, and, 
like others of its class, may originally have been partly 
decorated in colour. The length is 3 ft. 11} in., the 
total height 2 ft. 2 in., and the width of the body 
1 ft. 64 in., the lid being in one slab, from an inch to 
an inch and a-quarter in thickness, and like the rest of 
the planks of which the chest is constructed, split or 
cleft, and adzed, not sawn. The front and back are 
each formed with two end standards 102 in. wide, by 
from 1? in to 1] in. in thickness, into which the large 
centre plank is tenoned. The back standards, having 
more work to do, are the thicker. The ends of the 
chest present a panelled effect, through the plain slab 
with which they are closed being covered by a con- 
struction of posts and rails, halved together and tenoned 
into the standards (Fig. 13). The body of the chest is 
1 ft. 4} in. deep, and it is raised by the extra height 
of the standards about 7? in. above the floor. The 
inner edges of the front standards are worked into 
the semblance of a sort of semi-octagonal pilaster 
(Plate XIV"); and upon the upper part of these 
standards and in the centre of the front of the chest 
are roundels, incised with geometrical patterns, the side 
ones 62 in. in diameter and the centre 72 in. These 
are given (on Plate XVII, Appendix D) from rubbings 
reduced exactly to half the real size, to compare 
with others taken from similar chests. The designs 
of these are very elegant and interesting. No. 1 is a 
whorl” pattern, spirals radiating from the centre, 
within a border of zigzags: No. 2 is a prism pattern, 
based upon two interlaced triangles, within a zigzag 
border: and No. 3 has a six-petalled flower (or a star) 
set in the same kind of border. The patterns in all 
are cut in about { in. 

Phree oblong iron lock-plates, coeval with the chest, 
are fixed at irregular intervals upon the front, the 
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original hasps, gracefully shaped and chiselled, remain- 
ing in two cases (Plate XIV"). The centre loe k-plate 
is bolted on for additional security with chiselled strips 
at each side. (Fig. 16.) Even the keyholes are worth 
study as things of beauty ; and it is interesting, as proof 
of the locks and other ironwork being coeval with the 
chest, to note that locks of almost identical design are 
found upon all of this group of early 13th-century 
chests, the very shapes of the keyholes being similar. 

The back standards, which are stouter, are quite 
plain, and in connection with them is found the most 
characteristic feature of this type of chest—a feature 
peculiar, so far as extant examples are concerned, to 
the 15th century, and an infallible test of date, as 
Mr. Fred Roe has conclusively proved in his able work 
on Ancient Cupboards and Chests. This is what is known 
as the “ pin-hinge,” to which the late Mr. John Henry 
Parker, C.B., drew attention, more than half-a-century 
ago, in his Glossary of Architecture. 

To the under side of the lid is affixed what is in 
reality the upper rail of the panelled end of the chest, 
so that it lifts with it, and the rear end of this is shaped 
so as to run over the rounded end of the standard, a pin 
being pierced through both to act as a pivot. The outer 
face of the end of the standard is then securely cased or 
“shod” with iron (which is carried in the form of straps 
round the angles in some cases), to protect the end of the 
pivot-pin and prevent its being withdrawn or working 
out. The form which this iron plate takes in the Stoke 
d@’Abernon and some other examples is that of a kite- 
shaped shield, which is an interesting ‘‘ note” in itself, 
as suggesting a 12th-century pedigree for this small 
detail of “construction ornamented.” (Plate XIV*.) 

Hinged in this manner the chest would be extremely 
difficult to force open when locked, whereas iron strap 
hinges could be prized off with comparative ease. 

There is one other specially noteworthy feature about 
this chest, shared by most of the others in this early 
group, viz., the little tray or hutch within the chest 
intended tor the reception of money (Plate XIV°). 
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That this is its purpose is plain in this and some other 
instances, from the fact that there is a slit (about 1} in. 
x din.) in the lid of the chest, answering to another 
formerly in the lid of the hutch. In the Stoke chest 
the hutch has lost its lid, but evidence of its former 
existence is to be seen in the two round holes remain- 
ing in the front and back standards, in which the pin- 
hinges of the little lid revolved. 

While examining this construction, I lit upon an in- 
teresting discovery, which may or may not be original. 
I found that the hutch, although to all appearance a 
shallow box 4} in. wide by about the same in depth, 
framed into the solid walls of the chest, had below it a 
false panel, recessed so as to appear as the outer wall, 
but in reality masking a cavity about 7 in. deep, 3 in. 
wide, and of the same Jength as the hutch or tray above: 
and further, that the bottom of the latter was ‘grooved 
at the edge to enable it to be drawn out by inserting the 
finger tips. By this ingenious contrivance the money 
dropped into the hutch could be e: isily made to fall into 
the well or cavity below and thus be securely concealed, 
either when the hutch was full, or as an additional pre- 

‘aution in case of the outer lid being broken open by 
thieves. 

Some have sought to identify this and the other 
chests of a like early date with ‘ Peter's Pence:” 
another theory would have them to be for the collection 
of money for the Crusades: a third view is that they 
were intended to receive the contributions for the 
various parochial guilds: a fourth idea is that they were 
workmen’s wages chests—by the analogy of similar 

early chests preserved at Westminster Abbey and Salis- 
bury Cathedral: and yet again, that they are early 
examples of ‘the poor man’s chest, ” directed in the 
rubric of the first Prayer-book of Edward VI to be 
placed in the chancels of the churches for the reception 
of alms—no doubt a direction embodying a custom 
already partially in use. 

The fact that we have so large a number of chests of 
the Stoke d’Abernon type, mostly made at much about 
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the same period, the earliest a few years before A.D. 
1200, and the bulk of them, including this example, not 
later than about 1230, seems to weigh in favour of some 
exceptional purpose such as the collection of money for 
the Crusades.’ But, while not disputing this as a 
probable solution with regard to some—especially the 
earliest—I think we must conclude in favour of a 
variety of uses, including the more prosaic ones sug- 
gested above. 


This seems the fitting place in which to express my 
deep sense of the ready and generous aid rendered to 
me in preparing this paper by numerous kind friends, 
many unknown to me pers sonally : 

The fruit of their contributions will be found in many 
of the photographs by which this paper and the Ap- 
pendix on Early Church Chests are illustrated; but, 
Enaiies these, I have to thank our ever-kind and help- 
ful Honorary Secretary for his patient oversight; my 
friend Mr. Henry Elliot Malden, for notes upon Sir John 
d’Abernon the elder; the Rev. H. 8S. Swithinbank, for 
the use of his monograph, Stoke d’ Abernon, its Church and 
Manor, from which I have borrowed some valuable 
information; while to Mr. Henry P. Maskell I am 
indebted for permission to reproduce the unique direct 
photograph of the d’Abernon brasses, taken about 
1890, by a then curate of the church, from a specially 


! Milman, in his Latin Christianity, Book IX, chap. VII, says :— 
“On the last day of the twelfth century, December 31st, 1199, Pope 
Innocent II] issued a new proclamation to the archbishops, bishops, 
and prelates of Tuscany, Lombardy, Germany, France, England, 
Hungary, Selavonia, Ireland and Seotland, with regard to the raising 
of funds for the Crusades.” Among other means to be adopted was 
the following :—* In every church was to be an alms-chest, with three 
keys, one held by the Bishop, one by the parson of the Parish, 
one by a chosen laie. The administration was committed to the 
Bishops, the Knights of the Hospital, and those of the Temple. 
These alms were chiefly designed to maintain poor knights who could 
not afford the voyage to the Holy Land.” The chureh chest seems to 
have been a recognised article of furniture in Saxon times. Later, the 
Synod of Exeter, in 1287, required every parish to provide “ cista ad 
libros et vestimenta.” 
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erected scaffold." My friends Messrs. G. C. Druce, 
H. Horncastle and Dr. Hobson, have supplied me with 
excellent photographs of chests, some of which appear 
in illustration of the Appendix to this paper. To Miss 
Kathleen M. Hanham, of Graveney Vicarage, my thanks 
are due for an admirable photograph of the Gravene 

chest. The Rey. G. P. Thomas, Rector of Heckfield, 
Hants, has most kindly permitted me to print from his 
blocks of the early chest in that church: and to the 
Rev. F. H. Talbot (of Felpham, Sussex), the Rev. A. 
Peskett (of Long Stanton, Cambs. ), the Rev. E. G. Ashwin 
(of Earl Stonham, Suffolk), and several other clergymen, 
I am indebted for rubbings, sketches, and measurements 
of the chests in their respective churches. Finally, my 
very sincere thanks are due to the Rev. A. S. P. Black- 
burne, Rector of Stoke d’Abernon, and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillips, of the manor-house, ior much kind assistance. 


APPENDIX A. 


THE D’ABERNON FAMILY. 


The following interesting communication, from the 
pen of Mr. J. H. Round, appeared in Vol. 10 of The 
Ancestor, under the heading of ‘An Early Honeymoon.’ 

‘When William Marshall became a made man, in 
1189, by securing the hand of the heiress of the Earls 
of Pembroke, ‘qui fu bone e bele,’ he proposed that 
they should be married on her own estates on the Welsh 
border. His poetical biography, however, tells us that 
his host, a wealthy citizen of London, would not hear of 
it, and insisted on the wedding taking place in London 
and paying the cost himself. When the wedding was 
over, he { William Marshall] carried off his bride to Stoke 


1 This was published at the time in the then Building World, a 
paper now defunct—not to be confounded with one of the same name, 
still in circulation. 
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d’Abernon, Surrey—‘kindly lent’ (as the Society papers 
have it) by Sir Enguerrand D’Abernon'—‘a peaceful 
and delectable spot.’ All this we learn from L’historie 
de Guillaume le Marechal (lines 9544-50) :— 


Quant les noces bien faites furent, 
E richement, si comme els durent, 
La dame emmena, ce savon, 
Chies sire Angeran! d’Abernon, 
A Estokes, en lin paisable 

E aesie e delitable. 


It would be interesting to learn if there can be found 
any earlier mention of an orthodox honeymoon in 
England. 

One may mention that, as M. Paul Meyer points out, 
the ¢rousseau of the heiress appears to figure on the 
Pipe Roll of 1 Ric. I, at a cost of £9: 12s. 1d.” 

For a full account of all that is known of the 
d’Abernon family the reader has already been referred 
to Vol. V, S. A. C., p. 53 et seg. In Vol. I the late Rev. 
Chas. Boutell, in describing the famous brasses, gives 
a sketch of the life of the elder Sir John, from which 
I may be permitted to quote the following passage. 

‘With reference to our Sir John d’Aubernon: at the 
death of his father, Gilbert, in 1236, he was a minor, 
but not far from his majority. In 1264, he was sheriff 
of Surrey and Sussex. . . . . . In 1266 he was 
sheriff again of the two counties, and after that period 
he is not mentioned in any public document. The son, 
however, appears, and is known in 1278, because in that 
year he was summoned to pay a fine on entering on his 
property ; consequently, therefore, the inference is that 
his father died previous to that period. Hence we assign 
to the brass the date of 1277. . . . .” 

‘There is preserved an account of the remarkable 
suit instituted against Sir John, the sheriff of Sussex 
and Surrey, in the year 1269, the 49th of Henry III. 
It appears that in 1265, William Hod, of Normandy, 
shipped to Portsmouth ten hogsheads of woad. ‘These 


1 The same name as Ingelram, who is mentioned under date 1194 
There were several d’Abernons so called.—P. M. J. 
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were seized, immediately on their landing, by robbers, 
who infested the neighbourhood of Portsmouth in those 
days, and carried them off to Guildford; William Hod, of 
Normandy, overtook the robbers, regained his property, 
and lodged it safe in the castle. Then one Nicholas 
Picard and others from Normandy appear, and demand 
the property, that it should be given up to them in the 
name of one Stephen Buckerel and others. If there 
were any demur, he threatened to destroy by fire the 
whole town of Guildford, with its church, chapel, and 
neighbourhood, on the morrow. Nicholas, the under- 
sheriff, who appears to have resided there, and had 
property, and what he esteemed more than his property, 
his wife and family living at Ditton not far off, gave up 
the property, which was at once carried off from the 
Castle of Guildford. It was in consequence of this 
transaction that the original merchant brought an action 
against the sheriff of the county, the sheriff of course 
being responsible for the deeds of his representative, 
and he was fined in the full sum of 120 marks.' It 
appears there were some circumstances connected with 
this matter which made it a mere question of disputed 
property. After all, the transaction is very questionable. 
. . . . How strange that the sheriff of a county 
so near the metropolis, should have been unable to raise 
a sufficient number of persons to prevent so gross an 
outrage.” 


My friend Mr. H. E. Malden, to whose profound 
historical knowledge we in Surrey especially owe so 
much, has favoured me with the following valuable note 
on the elder Sir John :— 

‘Sir John d’Abernon had seisin of his lands on 
coming of age in 1253. He died in 1279. 

‘He was a tenant of the De Clares, and therefore, as 
a matter of course, on the baronial side in the Barons’ 
war of Henry the Third’s time. In all probability he 
fought in the baronial army at Lewes in 1264. After 


1 £80 of the then current coinage, representing a vastly greater sum 
to-day, viz., about £900. S.A. C., V, 61. 
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Lewes the royal castles were taken care of by the 
Barons. John de Warenne had been Constable of 
Guildford Castle—he was a strong royalist—now, in 
1264, Sir John d’Abernon, Gilbert de Clare’s man, was 
made guardian of Guildford Castle. When De Clare 
changed sides in 1265, Sir John and his charge passed 
also to the King’s side. 

“Observe his arms—azure, a chevron sable. The 
De Clare arms are or, three chevronels, gules. Several 
of their tenants, as d’Abernons and Wateviles, e.g., bear 
arms with a chevron (or chevrons) in them, as, no doubt, 
adopted, with a difference, from those of their over-lord.” 

Mr. Malden in another communication opines that, 
although Sir John the elder ‘almost certainly fought at 
Lewes,” he was absent from the great battle of Evesham, 
as he must have been “ personally in charge of Guildford 
at the time, and not free to go campaigning in the 


Welsh Marches.” 


APPENDIX B. 


THE VAILLANT FAMILY. 


By the kindness of our member, the Rev. Wilfrid B. 
Vaillant, I have been favoured with a copy of his 
pamphlet on the Vaillants, a Huguenot family, whose 
ancestor, Francois Vaillant, fled from Saumur on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685.’ His great- 
grandson, Paul, who was a sheriff of London, became 
patron of the living of Stoke d’Abernon about the middle 
of the 18th century. This gentleman’s second son b 
his second marriage, the Rev. Philip Vaillant, M.A., 
born in 1767, and ordained in 1790, was instituted 
Rector of Stoke d’Abernon in 1801, and held the living 
until his death in 1846. 

The following is extracted from the Rev. W. B. 
Vaillant’s pamphlet :— 


1 He is said to have made his escape concealed in a barrel. 
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“In the church of St. Mary, Stoke d’Abernon, the 
Vaillants of that parish are commemorated on tablets on 
the west wall inside the church, in the centre of which 
is the coat of arms, crest, and motto of the family richly 
carved and emblazoned. ‘The Arms are the same as 
those borne by the Le Vaillants of Normandy, in the 
vicinity of Caen, viz., Azure, a herring argent, a chief 
or. With the addition of—Crest: A sailor leaning on 
an anchor, all proper, and the Motto: ‘Coeur Vaillant se 
fait royaume.’ 

“In the churchyard, over the spot where several of 
the family are buried, there has been erected a tall, 
majestic cross of Ketton stone, richly carved and 
canopied, bearing the names of the family, and at the 
back of this runs the following legend: ‘The Rev. 
Philip Vaillant was descended from Francois Vaillant, 
of the City of London, who, upon the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, in the year 1685, fleeing for conscience’ 
sake from Saumur, in Anjou, accepted exile in a strange 
land, and found here for himself, and his posterity, an 
Apostolic Faith, a home, and a resting-place in death.’ ” 


APPENDIX C. 


RECTORS OF STOKE D’ABERNON, ETC. 


The following List of Rectors of Stoke d’Abernon is 
taken from the Rev. H. 8. Swithinbank’s monograph on 
the church. To complete it the name of the present 
Rector, the Rev. A. S. P. Blackburne, M.A., instituted 
1898, should be added. 


Date of Institution. Remarks. 
Richard le Petit Late twelfth or early 
thirteenth century. 
Nicholas de Ros 24 Edwd. I) 1296 | (Prynne’s Record III, 
683) 


The Register (Zdindon) 1345—1366 is lost. 
VOL. XX. F 
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Robert Fraunceys 
Richard Aumbresden 
John Joseph 

Adam Pope 

Richard Ambrusden 
William Lylve 

John Fishyde 

Richard or Henry Hyde 
John Pettyjohn 


William Agmondesham 


Date of Institution. | Close. 


137 
12 July, 1374 
25 February, 1375-6 
7 March, 1375-6 | 
8 April, 1376 
12 May, 1396 | 
26 February, 1596-7 | 
Domiceelli, 1400 


28 July 
26 November, 1400 


Remarks. 


| Resigned 


The Register (Beaufort) 1415—1446 is lost. 


Richard Wodehouse 
William Clareburgh 
John Prowd 


Date of Institution. — Close. 


1447 
| 21 February, 1447 1474 
1474 1497 


1 April, 


The Register (Langton) 1492—1500 is lost. 


Remarks. 


Died 
| Died 


John Hurt 

John Cornyshe 
Richard Hutton, LL.B. 
Edmund Cowper 
Richard Whately 
John Godsalfe 

John Reeve, M.A. 


1 February, 1558-9 | 


23 April, 1561 | 
14 May, 1589 2.1596 


Date of Institution. | Close. 
20 March | 1519-20 
28 March, 1519-20 
30 November, 1545 | 
24 October, 1556 | 1558 


| Remarks. 


Resigned 
John Pynoke 
and other 
Chauntry Priests 
are omitted 


| Died 


| 


| 


The Register ( 


Philip Vincent 
Thomas Neesham, M.A. 


” ” 


) 1616—1628 is lost. 


Date of Institution. | Close. 
| 17 August 
| 24 September, 1629 | 
| Was 
Reetor 
| 1657-8 


The Register ( 


) 1643—1664 is lost. 


Remarks. 


Resigned 


| See below 
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| Date of Institution. | Close. | Remarks. 


John Cole, D.D. | Was Rector 1639 1665 | Resigned 

| Also Rector at 
| | the time of Crom- 
| well's Commission, 


| | were two Rectors. 
| one de facto and 
| one de jure 


Francis Clarke, M.A. | 11 April, 1665 1678 | 
? Francis Butterfield | ? 1678 | 
John Butterfield, Archdeacon! 2 October, 1690 1732 | Died 
Nathanael Pope | 5 January, 1732-5 | 
Reeve Ballard 17 August, 1754 1769 | Resigned 
Richard Vincent 16 November, 1769 1801 | Died, | Previously 
Philip Vaillant, M.A. 1801 eaeleeinaan 
Hugh Smith, M.A. 1846 1862 
Frederick Parr Phillips, M.A..,| 

Rural Dean of Leatherhead 1862 1890 
The Hon. Henry Noel 

Waldegrave, M.A.! 1890 


The Inventory of the Goods and Ornaments of Stoke 
d’Abernon Church in the reign of King Edward VI is 
incomplete.’ The only document preserved—that giving 
the articles returned to the churchwardens by the com- 
missioners—is very meagre; but it has the following 
somewhat remarkable entry :— 


“ In primis ij chasables for the communion table.” 


Two bells were left in the steeple. 


The oldest register of the church remaining is a 
parchment book of baptisms, dating from 1619. 


1 See S. A. C., Vol. IV, p. 165. 
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APPENDIX D. 


THIRTEENTH-CENTURY CHURCH-CHESTS. 


The late Mr. John Henry Parker and other writers of 
the early days of the Gothic revival commented upon 
the family likeness between the chest in Stoke d’Abernon 
Church and that at Clymping, Sussex. Both churches 
happened to be well known, for various reasons, to 
ecclesiologists, so that it was an easy and obvious com- 
parison to make: but what escaped the archzeologists of 
those days was the much more remarkable resemblance 
between the Stoke d’Abernon chest and those at Felpham, 
Midhurst, South Bersted, and Bosham, in Sussex, and 
Godalming, in Surrey, to which I believe I am the first 
to call attention. ‘They failed also to observe that there 
is a wider family still than the group that I have men- 
tioned: that there are chests possessing all or some of 
the peculiar features shared by this group to be found 
in other counties than Surrey and Sussex, such as Kent, 
Middlesex, Wiltshire, Somerset, Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, 
and Derbyshire. 

I propose to give a general list of these early chests, 
one or two of which may be referred to the last quarter 
of the 12th rather than to the 13th century, and to 
review in so doing some of the details of the group 
which display special affinities to the Stoke d’Abernon 
chest. Mr. Fred Roe’s beautiful book, Ancient Coffers 
and Cupboards, deals comprehensively with examples of 
all periods, but he does not mention, and apparently 
does not know of, the greater number of those I have 
brought together. It is extraordinary, indeed, how little 
notice these remarkable pieces of early church furniture 
have attracted at the hands of antiquaries. 

One more prefatory note. Apart from the following 
List (which only pretends to be an imperfect record), 
there are a few gouged-out coffers—huge hollowed 
baulks of solid oak—in several English counties, such 
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as in the churches of Betchworth, Burstow, and Newdi- 
gate, Surrey; Wimborne Minster, Dorset, Wells Cathedral, 
Orleton, Herefordshire, and Tickhill, Yorkshire; which 
from their practically indestructible character and the 
absence of any ornamentation might be of a much earlier 
date than the 13th century: but it is obvious that they 
might also be later than that century, as one object of 
gouging them out of the solid wood would probably be 
the difficulty of removing such a weighty piece of fur- 
niture from the building, ‘which would act as a deterrent 
to church-thieves. ‘They were, whatever their age, made 
on the spot, and probably by some village workman 
unskilled in the finer joinery “work of his “day. 


N.B.—AII those marked * in the list have or had the 
pin-hinge, and in the character of their ornamen- 
tation have points in common with the Stoke 
d’Abernon chest. 


LIST OF TWELFTII- AND THIRTEENTH-CENTURY 
CHESTS. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—* LONG STANTON 


Date about 1200—1220, Its lid works with the pin-hinge, and 
there are two large roundels on the front. There is an inner 
coffer with a false bottom, as at Stoke d’Abernon. The lid 
is modern, There is a central body with a broad standard at 
either end. It is 6 ft. 9 in. long x 2 ft. 1 in. wide and 2 ft. 3 in. 
high. The ends have an applied framework, chamfered, as at 
Stoke d’Abernon. The hutch, or tray, inside has no money slit. 
It has pin-hinges to the lid, which is ornamented with a beautifully 
scailoped edge (ef. Chichester, Fig. 13). The two roundels, on 
the central body of the front, with a geometrical design of seven 
stars within a zigzag border, are no less than 145 in. in diameter. 


DERBYSHIRE.—WILNE :— 


Late 13th century. There is a border of star-shaped roundels 
along the front, above an areade of interlacing arches. The 
design has been altered in the 17th century and additional or- 
namentation of that period introduced, with somewhat confusing 
result. Vide illustration in Ancient Coffers and Cupboards. A 
chest of very similar design is in South Acre Chureh, Norfolk. 
It also may be late 13th or early 14th century. 
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EssEx.—NEWPORT :— 


Late 13th century. Iron-bound, with coeval oil-paintings on 
inside of lid, and applied metal tracery work on front, together 
with armorial shields and circles. A very remarkable piece of 
furniture. There is a secret sliding panel in bottom to conceal 
valuables. Mr. Roe gives a coloured plate of this chest. 

EssEX.—* WENNINGTON :— 

Early 13th century. A small plain oak chest, somewhat like 
that at Hecktield, about 3 ft. 2 in. long x 2 ft. 1 in. wide and 2 ft. 
high. The centre part between the standards is unusually deep. 
The feet of the front standards are shaped, something like those 
at Heckfield. There is one large lock-plate in the centre, and on 
the standards hasps, passing over staples for padlocks—possibly 
not original, although I believe 13th-century examples of this 
form of lock are still in existence. (See Salisbury, post; ef. also 
the Arundel chest.) The lid is original, working on pin-hinges, 
and it has in addition two coeval iron strap-hinges, as in the case 
of Stoke d’Abernon and other chests. They are worked with 
knuckle joints, so as to form hasps for the padlocks; and are 
carried down the back of the chest for additional security. The 
top-rail of the sides is pinned in the usual way to the lid, so as 
to lift with it, and its lower edge is very prettily stop-chamfered, 
much in the same way as in the Chichester, Westminster, and 
Salisbury examples. Inside, on the left, is a very perfect little 
money-hutch, which retains its pin-hinged lid. The unusual size 
of the one lock-plate, 7 in. wide x 8 in. deep, should be noted.? 


HAMPsHIRE.—* HECKFIELD :— 
Late 12th century or early 13th. Length, 3 ft. 4 in. ; breadth, 


1 ft. 54 in.; height, 1 ft. 9 in.; depth of well, 11 in. Pin-hinge. 
Money slit in lid. (See Plate XIV.) Cut ends to feet of 
standards, front and back. All oak, with no ironwork now re- 
maining. This chest looks like the work of a local carpenter, 
and lacks the finish and beauty of the Surrey and Sussex group. 
On the lid are the marks of the hasp-straps, with ends shaped as 
crosses, and of the three lock-plates to correspond. On the left, 
inside, is an enclosure with a lid (pin-hinged) for the storage of 
plate or money. The slit in the main lid does not communicate 
with this. 


Kent.—* GRAVENEY :— 

C. 1220. (Plate XIV‘.) Arcade in incised outlines of five 
trefoiled arches in front. Pin-hinge. Sides set sloping. No 
money-slit or tray. One old lock. Length, 4ft. 5 in.; breadth, 
2 ft. 4} in.; height, 2 ft. 113 in. 


1 My thanks are due to the aged vicar, the Rev. Nicholas Brady, for 
these particulars, and to my friend, Mr. R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A., for 
calling my attention to this interesting chest, and supplying an excellent 
photograph. 
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KENT.—SALTWOOD :— 


This is a fine long chest, elaborately carved with tracery, 
wyverns, foliage, &e. Four locks. It belongs to the very end 
of the century. Length, 7 ft. 5 in.; width, 2 ft. 6 in.; height, 
ft. 21 in. 


MippLrsex.—* WESTMINSTER ABBEY :— 


There are at least seven chests of this period preserved in 
the Triforium and Pyx Chapel, dating generally between e. 1220 
wnd 1250. One which has beautiful scrolled hinges may belong 
to the last years of the 12th century. It alone has strap- 
hinges: the others are worked with the pin-hinges. In the 
locks, chamfering of framework, and ornamentation of the feet of 
the standards, they have points in common with the Sussex and 
Surrey group.! Some are of great length, being in effect double 
chests, with a middle, as well as end, standards. One such is 
12 ft. 8 in. long x 2 ft. wide and 2 ft. 5 in. high. The late 
Win. Burges noticed the resemblance in construction and ornamen- 
tation between this chest and one of ordinary size in Salisbury 
Cathedral. The pin-hinges are protected by kite-shaped pieces 
of iron, as at Stoke d’Abernon. Round-headed iron rivets (of 
large size) and square-headed oak pins are used in the construction 
—both features found in the Surrey-Sussex group. Beyond the 
ornamented feet of the standards (which have a detached shaft 
with a peculiar exp and base, set within a half-moon-shaped 
opening?) there is practically no ornamentation, except in the 
ironwork. The locks are very elaborate and perfect. Some at 
least of these are treasure-chests, some for keeping talleys of the 
Exchequer, and probably others were used for the safe keeping 
of charters, books, plate, and vestments. Westminster Abbey is 
unique in possessing such a valuable group of early chests. 


AND ALBERT Soutn KENSING- 
708 
There is a chest of English workmanship and 13th-century date 
here (figured in Mr. Roe’s book), the front and sides of which 
are covered with beautiful iron scrollwork, somewhat resembling 
that at Church Brampton, Northants. Its original home is un- 
known. This is quite one of the gems of medixval furniture. 


1 One or two have chains hanging on their backs, by which they 
were originally attached to wooden posts or to a wall (ef. Fig. 15, 
Clymping). Similar protecting chains remain on the Shere and 
Chichester chests (post). 

2 Similar in idea to the foot of the Chichester chest (Fig. 11), 
except that the space within the half-cirele is pierced, instead of 
solid, as in the latter, The same motif is found in 18th-century 
choir stall-ends, 
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:— 


There is a very early chest here, the ironwork on which is of 
13th-century character, but I have no particulars. 


NoORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—CHURCH BRAMPTON :-— 


A chest totally unlike the wooden pin-hinge group. It is 
possibly as old as the last decade of the 12th century, and is 
simply a long box, unornamented, save for some incised lines or 
beading along the edges, but it is covered with the most beautiful 
iron scroll-work, extremely graceful in design and delicate iu 
execution. It retains its original key-plate and the carrying 
handles at the ends. Mr. Roe illustrates it with an excellent 
photograph. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL :— 


The form and ornamentation of this beautiful example proclaim 
its late 13th-century date. The central part bears an intricate 
design of interlacing tracery of a simple geometrical type, in which 
the prominent features are trefoil arches, quatrefoils, and little 
5-petalled roses, with which the interstices are incrusted. The 
standards have each three roundels of the “whorl” or spiral 
pattern. The ends are protected by an applied frame-work. There 
is one original lock. See Old Oak Furniture, by Fred Roe. 


NorrinGHAMSHIRE.—UPpron :— 


There is a large iron-bound chest, of early 13th-century date, in 
this church, illustrated in The Spring Gardens Sketch Book, 
Vol. IV, Plate 9; and in Andrews’s Ecclesiastical Curiosities, 
p- 167. It is 6 ft. 3in. long x 2 ft. broad, and 2 ft. 55 in. high. 
There have been three locks; and front, sides and top, are bound 
across with iron straps, some with roses and trefoilx at the ends, 
some worked into cross-shaped devices, with X-like pieces radiating 
from the centre of the cross. There are lifting-rings at the ends. 
Both in construction and details this chest resembles that at West 
Horsley, Surrey. 


Suropsuire.—Counp :—! 


Probably late 12th century. Length 6 ft. 3 in., breadth 1 ft. 
Sin., height 1 ft. lOin. It is of oak, clamped with scrolled hinges 
and straps, and thickly studded with round-headed nails, the body 
and standards being very ingeniously dove-tailed together. The 
latter have shaped feet, like those in the Heckfield example (Plate 
XIV). The lid is slightly coped. There is an inner money-box, 
and at the ends are links and a ring for carrying. 


1 Very fully illustrated in an article in The Reliquary and Illustrated 


Archeologist, Vol. 1X. 
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SoMERSET.—St. Joun’s, GLASTONBURY :— 


Of the middle or latter part of the 13th century. The ceutral 
body has six tracery panels of vesica shape, quatrefoiled, and 
divided by a horizontal bar ; and five painted shields with heraldic 
charges. The standards have each a row of five incised geomet- 
rical patterns, chiefly stars and “whorls” or spirals. It is 6 ft. 
2 in. long x 2 ft. 4in. wide and 2 ft. 7in. high, without the lid. 
The ends are in one piece, with two horizontal stop-chamfered 
rails. There is no lid now. The front is studded with large iron 
rivets and retains its two iron lock-plates, cut like shields. Good 
measured drawings of this beautiful chest, by the late Mr. J. 
T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., are to be found in the The Spring 
Gardens Sketch Book, Vol. IV, Plate 9. 


SUFFOLK.—ICKLINGWORTH :— 
An oblong box, the whole of which is practically covered with 
very handsome iron scroll work. It is of early L3th-century date 
and much resembles that at Church Brampton. 


SurroLtk.—* STONHAM :— 


This has every feature of the Surrey-Sussex group, including 
surved geometrical roundels. ‘The feet of the standards, which 
originally raised the body of the chest above the floor, have 
heen cut off. Length 5 ft. 8 in., width 1 ft. 105 in., height 1 ft. 
105 in. Panelled ends. Central iron lock (original). Along the 
front are four large roundels, similar to those at Stoke d’Abernon, 
but a foot in diameter. The patterns are practically identical 
(Plates XTX and XX), and are: (1) The Spiral ; (2) Seven inter- 
laced stars or flowers; (3) Interlaced triangles, divided up into 
stars or prisms; (4) A single star, set with a double zigzag 
border. The others have a single border of zigzags. There can 
be no doubt that the same workman or guild, using the same 
patterns, made the Stoke d’Abernon, this, and other chests. The 
three pieces of which the front is composed, are riveted to- 
gether with bolts, having large round convex heads, such as are 
found in some of the Westminster and Surrey-Sussex groups, &e. 
The “panelled” framework at the ends is similar to that at South 
Bersted (Plate XIII). 


Surrey.—*Cuonnam ! 
This chest has the central body and end standards (their feet 
shaped in the inner edge, as at Stoke d’Abernon), the three 
oblong lock-plates, the convex-headed rivets, the sloping-inwards 


1 1 owe to the kindness of Miss Mitchell, of Chobham Vicarage, a 
Member of this Society, an excellent photograph of this chest, specially 
taken. I much regret that it arrived too late to be included among the 
illustrations. There is a good drawing of it in Mr. Roe’s book. 
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panel at ends, and the pin-hinge, as in the other examples. Its 
lid has unfortunately been renewed quite recently, and the coeval 
hasps of the locks removed, though the iron straps have been 
replaced on the new lid. In addition to these it has two very 
elegant tleur-de-lys-headed straps fastened on the front of the 
body, with round-headed nails, a row of which remains also in the 
centre. The date is about 1250. 


SurREY.—* GoDALMING :— 


The chest here is a good example of the plainer type of the 
Surrey-Sussex group. It is 6 ft. 6G} in. long x 1 ft. 95 in. 
wide and 2 ft. 4 in. high. The massive lid, 1] in. thick, the 
pin-hinge, framed ends, three original locks, and cireular-headed 
iron rivets, are all in perfect preservation. Probably there is a 
money-tray or hutch inside, but the chest being locked it was 
impossible to see. There is no external slit. The styles and rails 
of the ends and the backs of the standards are very prettily stop- 
chamfered, and the stops, which are of a peculiar pattern in the 
latter case, are identical with those on the standards of the large 
plain chest at Bosham (Plate XID), which the Godalming chest 
closely resembles. One detail, given on Fig. 13, is very curious 
—the finish of the feet of the standards. It is a quadrant, instead 
of a semi-circle, with a little square angle post, taking the place of 
the miniature column described in one of the Westminster chests. 
The quadrant is finished with a border of a sort of ribbed pattern. 
The sides of this chest slope inwards in an upward direction, and 
the face framing follows the same angle. The date is about 1200 
—1220. 

Surrey.—Wesr Horsiey :— 

The chest here is simply a long box, bound both vertically 
and horizontally with iron straps: some of these are wrought 
to a reeded section, and have splayed-out heads of a rosette 
pattern, similar to the grille oun Queen Eleanor’s tomb at West- 
minster, and the other ironwork known to have been exeeuted 
by John de Leighton, about 1250. TI should be inclined, how- 
ever, to put the date of this chest somewhat earlier than the 
erille, viz., at about 1220, As in the case of the smaller coffer 
at Chichester, and of one at Westminster, for the purpose of 
raising the chest above the floor, some of these vertical straps 
have little feet. The smaller of the two 13-century coffers at 
Chichester Cathedral (post) also has very similar straps : so also 
has the Upton chest, above-mentioned. This chest is illustrated 
by the late Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, in The Spring Gardens 
Sketch Book, Vol. IV, Plate 9. It has an enormous hasp in the 
centre of the front, with a knuckle joint to a strap on the lid, and 
there are two oblong lock-plates right and left, the hasps of which 
are missing. The iron straps have large round-headed rivets, and 
at the ends are the remains of handles for lifting: The chest is 


5 ft. x 1 ft. and 1 ft, 2}in. high. 
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SURREY.—* SHERE :— 

The exceedingly long and massive chest here, rescued by 
the Vicar from a stable-loft, and now standing on the floor 
of the south poreh,! is a plain specimen of the Surrey-Sussex 
group. I have not the exact dimensions, but it appears to be 
about 6 ft. long x 1 ft. 9 in., and bears a general resemblance to 
the Godalming chest, especially in the stop-chamfered framework 
of the ends. It is now about 2 ft. high, but the standards have 
obviously been shortened some 4 in. or more, and the ornamental 
terminations, if any, destroyed. The standards and lid are about 
2 in. thick. The latter works on pin-hinges, and it and the 
central body are protected by iron straps studded with round - 
headed nails. There are three iron lock-piates with their hasps, 
all in very perfect condition, and on the back the remains of the 
massive chains by which the chest was originally fastened to a 
wall. A quirked and beaded moulding runs along the lower edge 
of the central body. A curious cireular iron * washer,” with a 
rivet through it, remains on the front, similar to others I have 
noted on the South Bersted, Salisbury, and Westminster chests. 
The date is about 1200—1220. 


SURREY.—* STOKE vb’ ABERNON :— 
It is unnecessary to add to the general description in the body 
of this paper, except to note that square-headed oak pins appear 
in the construction, as at Westminster, Godalming, Clymping, &e. 
The date is 1200—1220. The method of opening, and the re- 
markable secret receptacle for money are shown on Plate XIV", 
together with the original hasps of the locks; and the central 
lock-plate is given in Fig. 16. 


SussexX.—* ARUNDEL :— 

There is an illustration in Ewamples of Ancient and Modern 
Furniture, by B. J. Talbert, of an carly 13th-century chest, said 
to be in this ehurch, which bears a considerable resemblance to 
that at Stoke d’Abernon in design and construetion. It is stated 
to be 4 ft. 10 in. long x 1 ft. 10 in. wide, aud 2 ft. 11 in. high. 
The front standards are shaped at the feet like those at Stoke 
WAbernon, with the addition of an incised roundel (zig-zags and 
stars) on each foot—not a full circle, but a three-quarter one, like 
the similar ornament in the Chichester chest. This chest had 
iron straps and one original lock, There were iron rivets and 
ouk pins used in the construction, and the ends were divided into 
two panels by a central horizontal rail. I cannot learn what has 
become of this chest. It is not known of by the present Vicar, 
the Rev. E. $. Saleebey, who has most obligingly made enquiries. 
There is a small iron-bound chest there, but it is probably not 
older than the 16th century. 


1 It would be better inside the chureh, out of the damp. 
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Sussex.—*Soutn Berstep. (See Plate XILL):— 

This, although it has lost the feet of the standards, is one 
of the most interesting and best preserved of the Surrey- 
Sussex group. It is very long—no less than 6 ft., « 2 ft. wide, 
and the body, including the lid (2 in. thick), stands at present 
ft. in. high from the floor! It possesses all the salient 
characteristics of the group, viz., pin-hinge, “ panelled” ends, 
lock plates, and rivets with circular convex heads, but no in- 
ternal hutch with lid, for money offerings. The curious, rather 
than beautiful, designs of the roundels, which are 9 in. in di- 
ameter, are well shown in Mr. Druce’s excellent photographs 
(Plate XIII). That on the left standard has a zig-zag border, 
somewhat differently treated from those at Stoke d°’Abernon, 
Felpham, and Midhurst (Plate XII), Loug Stanton, and Earl 
Stonham. In the centre is a six-petalled flower or star, the 
centre of which is marked by a large round-headed nail. Between 
this and the border is a * freakish” pattern of spirals, going in 
contrary directions, as though the craftsman had done a piece and 
then reversed the design five times. The right-hand roundel has 
one large spiral pattern, half of the spirals going one way and 
half the other, giving the impression of « man’s head under the 
machine-brush at a hairdresser’s! The styles and rails of the 
ends, shown in the illustration, have curved chamfers, which also 
oceur at Long Stanton, Earl Stonham, Felpham, and in the top 
rail at Stoke d’Abernon. The date cannot be much after 1200. 


SussEx.—* Bosuam :— 


This chest, as has been before remarked, closely resembles that 
at Godalming—so closely, indeed, as to compel the conclusion 
that both are by the same hand. (See Plate XII.) It has no 
roundels, but possesses the pin-hinge, ‘ panelled” ends, iron 
rivets (with “washers” in some cases), and pilaster termina- 
tions to the standards, exactly like those at Stoke d’Abernon. 
The unusual form of the chamfer-stops in the standards coincides 
precisely with those at Godalming, and the dimensions of the two 
chests nearly correspond. I believe it retains the money-hutch 
inside. The date is about 1200—1220, 

SussEX.—* BuXTED :— 

This and the Ditehling chest are later examples than most of 
the foregoing. 1260 may be the approximate date. The pin- 
hinge and a number of roundels of the star or flower pattern, 
link the Buxted chest especially with the earlier group. Both 


1 But it has lost its feet, which, if added on the analogy of other 
examples, would make the total height about 2 ft. 4 in. It is grati- 
fying to record that, as the result of advice tendered by the writer, the 
chest is to be raised on baulks to keep it above the floor and so protect 
it from damp. 
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chests are taller and squarer than the others, and the lids are 
coped, with curiously-shaped lifting-rails at the ends—a develop- 
ment of the lifting-rail in the earlier group. Here they are carried 
over the top of the lid instead of being underneath it, as in Figs, 12 
and 13. The sides have a sloping inwards panel, with one cross 
rail, in place of the style and rail framework found in most of the 
earlier examples. The central body has a row of pointed arches 
with trefoiled inner arches “in the air,” so to speak, é.e., with no 
shafts under. They are delicately moulded and have roses in the 
spandrils. Similar, but larger, trefoiled arches are carved in the 
feet of the standards. I have not ascertained whether a tray for 
money exists. 


Sussex.—Cnicuester :— 

There are several most interesting chests here. One, which 
is well known, is the long narrow chest standing on trestles 
on the floor of the north-west tower, possibly not older than 
the 14th century, and intended perhaps as the receptacle for 
the Bishop's pastoral staff. Another is the very handsome early 
16th-century chest in the Chapter Room, which my friends, Dr. 
Codrington and Prebendary Bennett, identify with the chest 
specially made by Bishop Sherburne —a man of precise and metho- 
dical ways—for the reception, unfolded, of the parchments having 
to do with the possessions of the See.t We are not, however, 
concerned with either of these ; but in the same Chapter Room are 
two chests of 13th-century date. One is a beautiful little portable 
coffer, with the rings for carrying remaining on one of the elabo- 
rately panelled ends. It is in a most dilapidated state, the lid and 


1 As a matter of general archeological interest I append the quota- 


tion, as kindly supplied by Prebendary F. G. Bennett, from Bishop 
Sherburne’s Statutes :— 

* Also, because (the Philosopher being witness) all things are cor- 
rupted and become decayed in time, to the end and effect that our 
muniments may not, so far as we can prevent it, perish in course of 
time, we ordain and will that our original purchasings, with their 
indentures, terriers, lettings, obligations and rentals, be, by the order 
of Mr. Dean and the Chapter, first transcribed into a clean, well- 
bound book on paper, and then, within two years at the most, into a 
parchment book, strongly bound with choice, thick and close-grained 
boards ; and that the originals of the old purchasings be placed in our 
Treasury in strong oaken boxes, without being folded or rolled up ; 
but let the boxes be of such dimensions that the muniments may be 
altogether free from being cracked and rolled together. ... We 
ordain furthermore and will that after the annual Compotus the boxes 
be immediately opened and the muniments be turned with careful 
TT lest anything should perish by the boxes becoming old, 

r by the eating of worms, or in any other way. And this matter we 
pe to the Prebendaries ordained by us with the Sub-Treasurer.” 
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parts of the sides having altogether disappeared, and several of 
the iron straps lying loose inside. These latter are of the type 
described above under West Horsley, é.¢., they have reeded straps 
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and rosettes at the flattened-out ends. The stop-chamfering of 
the framed ends is very pretty and elaborate. It is much to be 
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wished that this chest should be just sufficiently repaired to make 


Chichester Chest’ 
Details on 


Fig. 12. 


it hold together, and that the loose straps should be re-fixed. 
The original method of raising the body of the chest above the floor 


(A) 


ean still be seen, in the shape of short iron feet (a), which form 
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the end of the ornamental irons on the front, and are secured also 


by mn 


SussEx.— 


angle piece to the bottom.! 


*CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL :— 


The other chest is of more especial interest to us on account 
of its likeness to that at Stoke d’Abernon. I have illustrated 
it in Figs. 11, 12 and 13. It is 4 ft, 2} 
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1 It is a pleasure to be able to announce that the writer has been 
invited by the Dean of Chichester to supervise the repair of these two 


chests. 
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wide and (now) 2 ft. 5} in. high. I have indieated on Fig. 11 
that its original height was probably about 2 ft. 7 in. It also 
is in a bad state of repair, and, as will be seen by the plan 
(Fig. 13), its top is broken. I have shown the little hutch on 
this, and with its prettily-shaped lid it at once recalls the same 
feature in Long Stanton Church, above described. The way in 
which the lifting-rail attached to the main lid works in a mortice 
in the front standards is plainly shown on this plan, also the 
wedge-shape of the standards, indicating that they are eleft, not 
sawn. On Fig. 12 the pear- or kite-shaped piece of iron covering 
the pin-hinge, the chamfering of the lifting-rail, and the shaped 
feet of the back standards are shown ; also the construction of the 
bottom and side. The shaped feet resemble those at Heckfield 
and Cound, both of late 12th- or early 13th-century date ; and I 
think we may safely ascribe this chest to about a.p. 1200. Its 
ornamentation is very interesting. (See Fig. 11.) Incised lines 
are carried as a border round the central body and standards, and 
in the centre and on either standard are roses or stars within a 
circular border of V section. The centre of each is marked by 
an iron stud with a circular convex head, similar to the rivets 
before noticed, a row of which secures the mortice and tenon 
joint of the body and standards. ‘The feet of the front standards 
have a demi-quatrefoil, with cireular bosses or cusps, within a 
border of nail-head ornament such as is found in stone throughout 
the 12th century, and in one or two examples of woodwork early 
in the 13th.! On the angle is worked an octagonal shaft, also 
resembling the stone forms of the latter part of the 12th century, 
and in the angle between this and the body of the chest is a very 
singular piece of ornament, attached by a pin or pins to the main 
construction. It consists of a spray of foliage, curiously resembling 
some cusp terminations on an early 13th-century wall-tomb in 
Freshwater Church, Isle of Wight. It and other parts of the 
sunk ornamentation of this chest show plain traces of red ochre 
colouring. A fragment of one of the original chains for attaching 
to a wall remains on the back. The date is about 1200. 


SusseEx.—* CLYMPING :— 


Date ec. 1230. This is both the best-known and the finest 
chest of the Surrey-Sussex group, and, standing as it does in 
an exceptionally complete and beautiful Early English church, 
it is in singular harmony with its surroundings. When I first 
knew it, 32 years ago, it stood in the chancel : now it rests upon 


portions of wood and ironwork will have been re-fixed. Something is 
also to be done in the cases of two other ancient chests in this county, 
as the result of suggestions made by the writer. 

1 As in a wall-plate at Upmarden Church, Sussex (near Chichester), 
illustrated in Rickman’s Gothie Architecture, 7th ed., p. 145. This 
example is there approximately dated 1220. 
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the floor of a little vestry that has been screened off from the 
end of the south aisle. We are fortunate in possessing, from 
the pencil of the late Mr. William ‘'wopenny, a minutely accurate 
drawing of this chest, as it appeared in 1833, from which my 
illustration (Fig. 14) has been traced. When perfect, with its 


wt 
or carver 


CMEST IN CLYMPING CHURCH sestex 


Fig. 14. 


roundels, the areaded front, and carved feet of dog’s-tooth and 
honey-comb work, it must have been a very beautiful object, 
But, alas! it has suffered more than most of these chests from 
neglect and wanton ill-usage. It appears to have been sent to 
an Exhibition of Ecclesiastical Furniture, and to have been 
returned minus its carved feet and coeval lock, the latter being 
replaced by a brand new one of brass! The resulting evil is that, 
besides the loss to its appearance, the chest now stands literally 
on the floor, doubly a prey to damp and decay. Well might it 
say, “ Save me from my friends !” 

The length is 6 ft. 64 in. ; width, 1 ft. 7} in.; and height 
(originally) about 2 ft. 3in, The pin-hinges are protected by a 
nail-studded iron covering, rectangular in shape, with a rounded 
top—an advance upon the more easily removed pear- or kite- 
shaped piece of the other chests, such as Stoke d’Abernon. 
(See Fig. 13.) There is also a development in the provision of a 
constructional top rail to the framing of the ends, in addition to 
the lifting-rail attached to the lid. The latter has some pretty 
stop-chamfering (Fig. 13. Cf. Rustington, Fig. 15). The styles 
and rails of the framework are ‘halved together, as at Stoke 
d’Abernon and elsewhere, and the ends of the rails are secured 
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by rounded-headed nails to the standards, which are 2} in. thiek 
in front and rather more at the back. The same iron rivets, 
together with the peculiar square-headed oak pins, will be seen 
in Mr. Twopenny’s drawing and my reduced “rubbings” of the 
chest front (Plates XV and XVI). As shown in Fig. 15, there 
are chains on the back for attaching to a wall. Besides the large 
roundels on the standards, there are smaller ones of the familiar 
star (or six-leaved flower) and spiral patterns upon the front, and 
the positions of the original locks, which would partially cover 
one of them and a portion of the arcading, suggest that, wherever 
the chests were made, the locks were fitted to them in the church. 
The trefoil arches are moulded with a double bead (see the 
rubbing), the space within being recessed about ,%; in., and their 
shafts, which have no capitals, rise from slightly stepped bases, 
now hidden by a common piece of deal skirting. The large 
roundels are of a plain-rayed pattern, enclosed within a zigzag 
border in the right, and one of a star pattern in the left hand. 
The honey-comb and dog’s-tooth work of the feet is specially 
interesting, and unique, so far as I am aware. There is a money- 
slit on the left-hand side, and a very perfect huteh, with pin-hinge 
lid, within the chest below—also provided with a money-slit. 


SussEX.—* DITCHLING :— 


I can give no further particulars at the moment of this chest, 
except that it bears a general likeness to that at Buxted, above 
described, only that it is plainer. Its date might also be about 
1260, 


SussEx.—* FELPHAM :— 
A comparison of this chest, shown on Plate XII, with that at 
Stoke d’Abernon, on the same plate, will show at a glance that 
they are extraordinarily alike, and that both resemble closeiy 
the longer chest at Midhurst, also reproduced on the same Plate. 
This general resemblance is amply borne out in the smaller 
details, as is attested by comparing the rubbings of the roundels on 
Plates XVII and XVIII, where the identical patterns, the spiral, 
interlaced triangles, and six-pointed star or flower, occur in each, 
It will be seen that the right- and left-hand roundels at Felpham 
and Stoke d’Abernon are of the same size, and that even the 
number of the spirals (24) and zigzags (10) in both the left-hand 
patterns is the same. The hutch in all three is on the left side, 
The Felpham chest is about 4 ft. 3 in. long x 1 ft. 75 in. wide. 
and has a present height of 1 ft. 8 in. (originally, perhaps, 
2 ft. 4in.). The framework of the ends has chamfered styles and 
rails of the same character as in the South Bersted chest. ‘The 
lid is comparatively modern, and a piece of oak has been let 
into the front with new locks in it, but two of the original lock- 
plates remain, one having a curiously-shaped key-hole, cut to fit 
the wards of the key—a detail I have noticed in one of the 
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Westminster chests and at Stoke d’Abernon.! The hutch here 
has no money-slit. The back of the chest, like the front, in 
all these cases, is in three pieces, mortised and tenoned together. 
The sides slope inwards excessively. It should be noticed that 
Clymping, South Bersted, Felpham, Chichester and Bosham, are 
all within a distance of about 10 miles, and close to, or upon, the 
sea coast. 


SussEx.—* Horsnam :— 


There is a plain, solid oak chest here, 3 ft. 74 in. long x 


1 ft. 10 in. broad, and 2 ft. high ; with a massive lid, 1} in. thick. 
Its date is probably early 13th century. 


SussEx.—* Mipuurst :— 


Here, unlike the cases last quoted, the chest is found in a 
church remote from the sea. ‘The dimensions are: length, 
5 ft. 8} in. x 1 ft. 5 in., with total height of only 1 ft. 8 in— 
perhaps slightly more originally. There is only one lock-plate, 
and that, probably, not the original. The framework of the ends 
is square-edged, and there are rivets with large and prominent 
heads at the junction of the central body and standards. The 
latter have the sort of pilaster ornament found at Stoke d’Abernon 
and Bosham. 


Sussex.—* :— 


This chest “disappeared ” about the time of the restoration of 
the church in 1857. I am therefore doubly happy in possessing 
a sketch of it, made in 1854, by my late friend, Mr. J. L. André 
(Fig. 15). Its length is there given as 6 ft. 9 in.; width, 
2 ft. 7 in.; and height, 2 ft.15 in. The chamfered and shaped 
rails on the side are noteworthy. The resemblance between the 
upper one and that at Clymping has before been remarked on. 
The three locks, the pretty strap-hinges, with foliated ends, and 
the small trefoil arches in the standard feet, are other interesting 
details. I should assign the date of about 1230 to this example. 
The scrolled ends of the straps are like those on one of the 
Westminster chests. There was a pin-hinge. ‘The lid was modern. 


SvussEX.—WILLINGDON :— 


There is an ancient chest here, probably of 13th-century date, 
of which the vicar, the Rev. O. L. Tudor, has most kindly sent 
me an admirable sketch and a very full description. ‘The chest 
has a panelled lid, comparatively modern, opening in two pieces— 
an original arrangement, found in one at least of the Westminster 
chests. The measurements are: length, 5 ft. 10 in., breadth, 
2 ft. 9 in., height, 2 ft. 7 in. Originally there were three locks, 
two of which, with their wrought iron plates and hasps, remain, 


1 Also in the lock plate of the small 13th-century coffer at 


Chichester. 
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the place of the central one being indicated by a hole in the wood. 
The chest is constructed with standards to front and sides (a very 
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unusual feature this last), top and bottom rails, and, in front and 
back, an upright style, forming two panels. These and the single 
panel of the sides are filled with “ chequer work,” formed of small 
posts and rails halved together, exactly corresponding with the 
ends of the Clymping chest (Figs. 13 and 14). Short, ornamental 
wrought-iron straps strengthen the angles and joints of the main 
framework. The interior is divided into two by a partition, 
corresponding with the division in the lid, and probably an 
original arrangement, as it is found in one of the Westminster 
chests. This suggests that the chest served for two purposes, 
such as storing plate and muniments or vestments. I can find 
no indications of “ pin-hinges.” This seems in all likelihood a 
13th century chest. 


WILTSHIRE.—* SALISBURY CATHEDRAL :— 


The late Mr. William Burges, A.R.A., drew attention to this 
chest—one of a number preserved in the Cathedral—in his Archi- 
tectural Drawings. It is a plain edition of the Chichester chest, 
and also greatly resembles one of those at Westminster Abbey. 
The dimensions are 6 ft. x 2 ft. 7 in., and 2 ft. 9 in. high. The 
pin-hinge, some little plates of iron in a quatrefoil shape on the 
front, the elaborately stop-chamfered lifting-rail, and the curious 
ornamentation of the feet of the standards, are remarkable features. 
The last named resembles the semi-circular ornament in the same 
position at Chichester Cathedral and Westminster, but instead of 
a litthke column answering to the string of the bow, there is a 
pendant, and a circular boss projects from the back of the curve. 
The lid is not original, but the great hasps for padlocks appear 
to be. Iam not aware whether there is a hutch for money inside. 
Of the other ancient chests, one is a 13th century cope-chest of 
great beauty and interest, also drawn by Mr. Burges: another, 
very massive and strongly bound with iron, has no less than three 
locks and four padlocks. This may be 13th century ; but there is 
no certain evidence. Yet another, of oak, crossed with innumer- 
able iron bands and straps, some with scrolled ends, and curious 
ornamental rivet heads, is certainly of early 13th century date. 
It retains its three original iron locks, and is altogether a very 
noteworthy example. 


Y ORKSHIRE.—* SALTON-IN-RYEDALE ! :— 


This is a chest of the pin-hinge class, though the present lid is 
hinged in the ordinary way. It is 4 ft. 9 in. long, 2 ft. 7 in. wide, 
and 2 ft. 6 in. high. It retains six iron scroll-straps, exactly like 
those on the body of the Rustington chest ; also two little cinque- 
foils of iron, like the similar quatrefoils at Salisbury, under the 
top edge of the front. The feet of the standards are cut into a 
shape resembling those at Westminster and Salisbury. The 
treatment of the ends resembles that at Rustington. I cannot find 
that there was a money-tray in this instance. 


* Iilustrated in the Assoc. Archit. Societies’ Reports, 1880, p. 224. 
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In conclusion, I think it worth noting that, in all or 
most of the churches where these chests occur, the church 
has been largely built or rebuilt at about the period to 
which the chests may be ascribed. This is notably the 
‘ase at Westminster Abbey, Chichester and Salisbury 
Cathedrals, Clymping, Folpham, Bersted, Bosham, Stoke 
d’Abernon, Buxted and Ditchling churches, and the co- 
incidence suggests that the chests may have been used 
for the collection of offerings from alisiion and others 
for the execution of the work, and at the same time as 
pay-chests for the workmen employed. 

I merely throw this out as an alternative suggestion 
to the explanation put forward in the body of this paper, 
viz., that some or most of these chests are those ordered 
to be provided by Pope Innocent III (1199) in every 
church in England and other European countries, for 
the collection of alms to maintain poor knights in the 
dth Crusade. Dr. J. C. Cox, the well-known ecclesiolo- 
gist and antiquary, and Mr. Fred Roe, whose beattiful 
books on chests have been before referred to, have given 
their support to the latter view in connection with the 
Hecktfield chest. Mr. Roe notes that the money-tray is 
not peculiar to this country, but may be met with in 
‘almost any of the specimens contained in Continental 
museums,” and is ‘found in chests and coffers all over 
the Continent,” but he adds ‘‘ neither is it a character- 
istic of any particular period, but had its origin, no 
doubt, in the want of a small fixed receptacle for 
money.” 

I am convinced that the locks and other ironwork in 
nearly every case are the original, partly because they 
so exactly correspond with one another in the dif- 
ferent chests. Mr. Roe is, I believe, of a somewhat 
sceptical mind upon this point, but I can only plead that 
I have made a minute comparison of these features, and 
have found what is, to me, certain evidence. Had the 
locks been renewed at a later date, in places so far apart 
as Suffolk and Surrey, there would, almost certainly, be 
many points of difference in the minutie of design and 
construction. Take. for example, the central locks at 
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Earl Stonham (Suffolk) and Stoke d’Abernon, both of 


elaborate design and practically identical (see fig. 16). 


Fig. 16. 


I have lit upon the examples of church chests brought 
together in this Appendix comparatively at random; a 
more systematic search might reveal the fact that, 
instead of between forty and fifty, there are in reality a 
hundred or more remaining in England alone. 

Whatever explanation we elect to accept to account 
for the very large number of these 13th-century chests 
—most of them, as I have endeavoured to show, quite 
early in the century—the remarkable fact is indisputable 
that a great many of these chests, spread over a very 
wide area, but concentrated in the southern counties, 
still remain, survivors, no doubt, of a much larger num- 
ber, and that many of them bear evidence of having 
been made by the same craftsmen. We are, indeed, 
almost forced to conclude that there must have been 
some centre—probably in the oak country of the Weald 
of Sussex and Surrey—where there was something like 
an organised manufacture of the chests. 

As to the very interesting geometrical designs of the 
roundels, the question has been asked, ‘‘ Have they any 
special meaning, or are they merely expressions of the 
fancy of the craftsman?” TI believe that symbolism of 
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a deep-seated traditional character is interwoven with a 
general desire to produce an ornament beautiful in itself, 
easily repeated in a variety of patterns by the ordinary 
workman, and suited from its nature to the material to be 
dealt with: that older forms and Scandinavian influence 
—not to say Aryan and pagan myths—may be plainly 
traced in the whorl and star-flower patterns, so often 
repeated; while the interlaced triangle-design, which, 
by the way, is placed in the chief or central position, 
may be taken to mark Christian influence supreme over 
the ancient faiths. I think that we have lingering, if 
unconscious, relics of Sun worship in these sun-wheels 
and whorls, such as may be seen upon the Babylonian 
tablets at the British Museum. Coming much nearer 
home, we find these sun-dises carved in stone, especially 
upon window heads of Early Norman date, in several 
Essex churches, such as South Shoebury and Margaret 
Roding, as also upon the corbels to a door lintel at 
Peterborough Cathedral; they occur likewise on the 
head of a little mid-14th- century window at Boyton, 
Wilts. Some charm, or protective quality, was pro- 
bably here symbolized: and this may again be the 
meaning of the occurrence of these forms upon some 
of our leaden fonts, such as Warborough, Oxon., and 
Long Wittenham, Berks. As showing the survival of 
forms, the original meaning of which has been long 
forgotten, it is curious to find in an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean chest at Rusper, Sussex, with a coped lid and 
unmistakeable Renaissance ornamentation, several of 
these six-pointed stars, which would look quite in keep- 
ing if found in a piece of 13th-century woodwork. 


I shall feel amply rewarded for the ‘ pleasant pains” 
taken in the compilation of this paper, if a greater 
interest is aroused in these remarkable pieces of early 
church furniture, and if this interest is given practical 
expression in their preservation from injury, neglect and 
decay. The ravages of the worm should be checked, 
and damp should be guarded against, by raising the 
chests above the floor where they have lost their feet. 


A RENTAL OF THE MANOR OF MERSTHAM 
IN THE YEAR 1522. 


COMMUNICATED BY 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD WYLTON, 


\ Y copy of “a Rentall of the Mannor of Merstham ” 
a in the year 1522, when it was still monastic 
property, gives us a complete list of those tenants of 
the manor, paying quit-rents, and liable to heriots and 
reliefs; and also the extent of their holdings. It is clear, 
however, that the whole of the parish is not included in 
this return, and I am inclined to believe that all the 
demesne-lands of the ‘ Lord Prior of Christ Church, 
Canterbury” have been deliberately omitted. It. is 
stated in Manning and Bray’s History of Survey that 
the prior’s manor-house stood in the meadow called 
Court Lodge Mead, south west of the church, between 
the rectory and the mill-pond, and “the forms of its 
garden terraces” are still discernible, as they were 
when Manning and Bray wrote. It is possible that this 
manor-house and the demesne-lands were in hand in the 
year 1522, or more likely, that they were let to various 
persons by indenture, which would account for their 
omission from this rental ; their addition and that of 
such freehold lands as paid no quit-rent to the prior, 
together with the wastes of the manor, which were 
certainly then extensive, would bring up the area 
of the parish to its proper dimensions. It is an un- 
fortunate circumstance that the local stone-quarries, 
very largely worked during centuries, are not men- 
tioned in the Rental before us; the conditions of their 
tenure might have proved interesting, but notwith- 
standing all the omissions in question, this document 
contains a great number of field-names which, having 
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remained unchanged for nearly four hundred years and 
probably for a far longer period, will, it is hoped, be 
considered worthy the ‘perusal of those acquainted with 
the Merstham of to-day or its neighbourhood. 

The first tenant named in the Rental is ‘‘ John Dannet 
Gent. late Mr. Illingbridge,” for the manor called Alder- 
bury. Dannet was a well- ‘known London citizen, after- 
wards knighted and Lord May or, who had married Ann, 
daughter and heiress of “ Thomas Elinerugge alias diet. 
Ely ngbrigge,” to whom there is a brass in Merstham 
Church. “8 My Lady Danett” lived on in her paternal 
home till 1577, when she died and was buried at 
Merstham.’ 

Alderbury (or Albury according to the modern spell- 
ing) lies low in the meadow grounds on the southern 
boundary of the parish, the moat of the ancient manor- 
house remaining almost perfect, though of the house 
itself all traces had disappeared in the course of the 18th 
century. John Dannet, besides Albury, held Dean of 
the prior, which I identify as the preseat Dean Farm, 
perched almost on the top of the Brighton railway 
tunnel on the east side of the London road ; ; and various 
parcels of land in ‘‘the North and South Worth,” 
*'Towneman Meads,” &¢. ‘The Worths” are clearly 
the lands now known as ‘‘the Wor,” on the hog’s back 
between Gatton Park and Merstham House ; ‘ ‘Towne- 
man Meads,” to the south of ‘*the Wor,” are called at 
the present day ‘* Towney Meads,” the derivation being 
(I believe) ‘Towns-end. “Querry pit den” explains itself, 

Sir John Dannet seems to have held in all 329 acres 

besides some parcels of land, acreage unstated, but he 
was not quite the largest tenant of the prior, the right 
to that designation belonging to Richard Best, of 
Aldersted, a place-name which, though located on the 
chalk hills in the north of the parish, must have the 
same derivation as the Dannets’ home at Alderbury, far 
below in the vale. Best’s property included such items as 
‘Little Downe” and ‘ Gossy Fields,” which, to anyone 
knowing the district, well describe the very different 
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aspect of the soil ‘above’ as compared with that 
“below the hills.” Then, as now, Alderstead comprised 
a good deal of woodland and shaw. The acreage held 
by Richard Best at a quit-rent from the prior amounted 
to nearly 400 acres. The long tenure by the Best 
family of this property came to an end in 1678. 
(Manning and Bray.) 

The next tenant on this list is Sir John Leigh, Knt., 
for the Manor of Chylbertons. The manor-house, men- 
tioned by Manning and Bray as standing on the west 
side of Merstham~ Street, with a date 1598 upon it, 
still exists, though it has been quite recently restored 
and enlarged by ‘Mr. Paxton Watson, who took particular 
pains to retain ev ery fragment of the original structure, 
which was in fact, in latter days, nothing better than a 
cottage with very low-ceilinged small rooms. Sir Jolin’s 
lands ranged over the parish in very small parcels in 
many instances, amounting in ail to about 220 acres. 
‘“Marle Pit”’—now “Marling Pit”’—at the foot of 
Ashtead Hill, where the old London road ran through 
a miniature defile till it emerged on the present high- 
way at ‘ Harpsoak ” ; “Marke Hedge,” the boundary 
between the parishes of Gatton and Merstham, and still 
so called; ‘* Harps” and ‘ Ashtedd” are all well known 
now. In “Church Hill furlong, lying between the 
Checquer and the Church,” an odd name occurs, the 
origin of which is unknown to me. ‘ The Cheequer” 
was still an enclosed piece of woodland until the other 
day, but a new road has now been formed right through 
it, “and only single trees mark the former plantation. 
The ‘* Wellhead” of 1522 is no doubt the “ Wellhead” 
of 1906, formerly a valuable spring (at the foot of 
Church Hill), which railway tunnels and the operations 
of water companies have almost destroyed. 

Next to Sir John Leigh in extent of his possessions 
came Robert Gawton, particularly mentioned as resident, 
as he pays ‘for a tenement wherein he now dwelleth.” 
‘‘Mr. Dannett’s Park-style” is no doubt a spot still called 
Park-stile, at Woodstreet Green (now spelt Worstead 
Green). ‘lhe other entries call for little comment; 
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William Alyn was the owner, under the prior, of the 
mill, and ‘my Lords Broad Mead” near adjacent I 
suspect to have been what Manning and Bray describe 
as ‘“*Court Lodge Mead.” Under John Woodroffe’s 
holding the “‘watering pond” called Wellhead is again 
referred to; it is only of quite late years that Wellhead 
has ceased to be a watering pond in fact as well as name. 

In Richard Bray’s holding reference is made to ‘a 
cottage and a garden that he hath by Indenture for 
yeares bearing repairacons ”; an entry proving that the 
prior’s tenants in this Rental by no means exhaust their 
whole number. 

Philip Playstowe’s lands included ‘fa moore” at the 
end of Mr. Dannett’s ‘ meads,” indicating the wet 
grounds still called ‘the moors,” on the borders of 
Nutfield parish, where my late father told me that some 
sixty years ago he went out with a keeper after wild 
geese which had appeared there one very hard winter. 

Erasmus Forde was held liable for a quit-rent of 
Gs. 10d., ** whereof o withholdeth xjd.” for a tenement, 
&e., called ‘* Lez Nedder.” This property, now called 
Netherne, has been acquired by the Surrey County 
Council for their new asylum, and it may be considered 
a curious, if trifling, example of the continuity of certain 
forms of English land tenure, that the county, on 
becoming owner of Netherne, enfranchised from me, as 
the successor of the ‘Lord Prior,” the quit-rent here 
stated; but to the best of my recollection the xjd. 
withheld by Erasmus Forde had been equally unpaid 
for the 380 years subsequent. 

The minute subdivision of the arable lands, witnessed 
by recurrent entries in this Rental, continued till towards 
the end of the 18th century, as appears from a map in 
my possession, dated about 1760, where the whole of 
Ashtead Hill, the Wor, and other portions of the parish 
are parcelle d out into an infinity of small holdings. My 
ancestor William Jolliffe, after purchasing the manor 
in the year 1788, gradually effected a consolidation of 
the farms, and, as elsewhere, a great deal of plough has 
given place to pasture in the last thirty years. 
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A RENTALL OF THE MANNOR OF MERSTUHAM. 
ANNO 1522. 


An Extract from a Rentall of the Lordshipps of Merstham and 
Charlewood whereof Thomas Goldwell Prior of Christs Chureh in 
Kent was Lord of, made in Septemb’ in the Fourteenth yeare of 
the Reigne of King Henry the Eighth. And is now remaining 
in the hands of William Jordan Esq; Lord of the Manno™ of 
Charlewood. Copyed ont of the said Rentall September the 
Fourteenth Anno Dini 1710 Soe far as relates to and concernes 
the said Manno of Merstham. 


Anno 1522. (viz" :) 


John Dannet Gent late M* lingbridge and before 
Corve for the Manno® called Alderbury with the Barnes 
Stable Garden and Yard lying on the right hand of the 
way to Bletehinglye where John Gyllot dwelleth with 
a feild joyning to the Barne cOmonly ealled Holmesfeild 
ats Alberemeade containing by estimacon 20 acf And 
a feild called Woodfeild joyning to the same containing 
by estimagon 21 acres And One Orchard on the Back- 
side of the Manno" westward containing by estimaéon 
one acre anda halfe And a feild joyning to the same 
called Nine acres ats Croched Feild And a feild 
joyning to the same called the 15 acres And a feild 
joyning to the same called Perry Feild containing by 
estimacd 7 acres And a feild joyning to the same 
‘alled Crabb Feild containing by estimacon 20 acres 

ij 
And a meade joyning to the same called Pechill 
containing by estimaéon one acre lying at Forbridge 
and joyning to the Parish of Nuttfeild| And a meade 
plott jovning to the 12 acres called Yeldale Meade ats 
ya 
diet Brooke meade containing by estimaéon 7 acres 
And two meade plotts joyning to the same called 
Brookmeads containing by estimacon 6 acres And 
x meade joyning to the same late Joyners Meade 
called Lougmeade containing by estimagon 6 acres 
And a meade called Round Meade bounding upon 
Deepe Meade contaii by estimaton 6 acres and 
bounding upon Woodfeild and on Pechill at the upper 
end of Woodfeild contain by estimagon | acre And 
4 acres in a peece lying in Deepe Meade And halfe an 
acre at the upper end thereof And for a barne a 
garden and a croft of 2 acres lying at Woodstreete 
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And a feild called [hiatus] lying on the South side 
of the way containing by estimacon 9 acres And for 
a feild bounding to the Barne at Woodstreete containing 
by estimacon 3 acres Item there is a feild pcell of the 
same in Bletehinglye Pish And for a feild called the 
Combe lying by the Botill and upon Rowefeild con- 
taining by estimacon 9 acres And for a feild lying at 
the North pte of the highway to Reigate and on the 
East pte of the highway to Nuttfeild) And a feild 
valled Lady Feild bounding South upon Cotman Meade 
containing by estimacon 4 acres And for a croft ealled 
Little Oate Croft with a meade plott at the North end 
containing by estimacon 4 acres and a halfe bounding 
North upon the Parson’s Grovefeild And for the place 
pao called Shornefryth with the yard eulverhouse and a 
"little parke joyning to the same with a grove peell 
of the said Parke and a peell of arrable ground lying 
hbetweene the Parke and the grove containing by 
estimaton in all 6 acres And for a close bounding 
upon the garden and lying betweene both Parkes con- 
taining by estimaéon 4 acres And for a meade plott 
bounding upon the Kechyn and lying betweene both 
Parkes containing by estimagon 4 acres And for the 
Great Parke bounding upon East Tve of my Lords 
ground containing by estimagon 16 acres And for one 
Orchard on the other side of the way bounding and 
lying upon the highway to Nuttfeild containing by 
estimacon 1 acre and a halfe 


And for a Tenemt ealled lez Deane a Barne Garden 
and Orchard containing by estimacon one acre and for a 
croft containing by estimacon 6 acres called Barne 
Croft and joyning to the same And for a feild at the 
Gate called Deane Feild containing by estimaéon 18 
acres, and for a feild on the other side of the Lane 
called Brightham Feild containing by estimaéon 
30 acres bounding upon the Lordshipp of Chipstedd 
of a wood called Stutfold and West upon Beverley 
ground called Broke And for two feilds calied 
Meane Feilds jovning to Brightham Feild containing 
by estimaton 16 acres And for a close lying on the 
North side of the house called Hill Feild and beunding 
East upon Richard Best’s ground called Hatch Feilds, 
and North upon the Highway containing by estimacon 
12 acres And fora close called Oate-arshe Croft ats 
dict Stonereden bounding North upon Richard Best's 
ground called Lady lands and West upon the highway 
containing by estimagon 6 acres and for a feild called 
Ravens Feild bounding East upon John Rapkyns 
feild called Mystlehawe and West and South upon the 
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Comon Feild containing by estimagon 10 acres And 
for a peell of wood ground joyning to the orchard 
containing by estimaton 6 acres And for another 
peell of wood ground above Barne Croft and joyning 
to the Fryth containing by estimaéon 4 acres And for 
3 acres and a halfe in North Deane in the comonfeild 
in diverse peells as appeareth by the terrio™ And for 
{ acres and a halfe in a shott at Hames hedge And 
halfe an acre in Swynk by Bush aere of Kellyeks 
ground And for halfe an aere in North Worth 
betweene Beverley and M" Leigh And for 2 acres 
and a halfe in South Worth in diverse peells and for 
3 yards in a shott by Townemai Meade 

The same John Dannett late Ilingbridge halfe an 
acre in another little shott there by Townema Meade 
and for 2 acres by Woodcroft next to little Bosefeild 
next M* Leigh And for 1 acre in a shott abutting 
upon the end of North Worth and bounding upon 
Gatton Feild And 4 acres in the 3¢ shott in Querre- 
pitdé bounding upon the Brigget Paying at two usuall 
termes of the yveare (viz':) at our Lady the Annun- 
tiacon and St Michaell the Archangell by even porcons 
ob: and a share pee ix’ whereof is with- 
olden the said v¢: ob and the share: And for 4 acres 
in a peece in Deepe Meade and halfe an acre in the 
same meade all lying in the North end of the same 
meade 


The same John Dannett Gent late Codington for halfe 
an acre ina shott above the church and halfe an acre 
butting upon shotts in the same shott And for halfe 
an acre in Longland in Northdeane Shott and for 
halfe an acre in Ashted butting upon Pitt Croft of 
Robert Gawton’s ground and halfe an acre in Crooked 
land bounding upon the highway to London And halfe 
an acre in the middle shott in Ashted lying crosse upon 
the other shott And for halfe an acre in the middle 
shott there bounding upon the Marling pitt And for 
halfe an acre in the same shott of the same furlong 
bounding upon the Somer hedge West And for halfe 
an acre at the Posto?ne in the shott next Ipershawe 
And for halfe an acre in the same shott in the middle 
of the Worth And for halfe an acre in Sydemeade 
bounding to Gatton land And for halfe an acre in 
the same shott bounding upon Gatton Land And for 
halfe an acre in the North Shott of the Worth next 
the Parson And for halfe an acre in the same shott 
next to Richard Tye and M* Leigh And for one 
acre in the bottom of Wood Croft next to the Somer 
hedge And for halfe an acre in the same shott next 
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Robert Gawton And halfe an acre in the same shott 
next M® Leigh And for halfe an acre in the same 
shott called the Headland And for one acre in Bel- 


ringer Pitt And for one acre butting upon Marke 
hedge 


And for a Crot late Riders of Copyhold lying by ats 
Westham lane iiij* : 


And for a Croft against the Townesend and bounding 3d: 
upon Westham lane 


Richard Best for the Manno™ of Aldersted with ) 
the barnes garden orchard stable and yard containing 
by estimaZon two acres And for a feild called Ravens 
Feild cont by est 17 acres joyning to the said mannot 
And for 4 crofts of wood ground lying and joyning to 
Ravensfeild whereof one is called Pittfeild and_ it 
contains by est 7 acres and another feild Bakers and it 
contains by est 4 acres and the third is called Little 
Downe lying upon the hill topp and it contains by est 
7 acres And the fourth is called the Long Croft with 
the coppice of wood ground and it contains by est in all 
6 acres And for a feild called Millfeild joyning to the 
said feild cont by est 30 acres And for a feild called 
West Feild joyning to the same cont by est 16 acres 
And for a feild called Hobbes joyning to the same cont 
by est 12 acres And for a feild called Shotman Feild 
cont by est 18 acres lying to the same And for a feild 
called Holmefeild joyning to the said Manno" Eastward 
and it containeth by estimagon 12 acres And for two 
crofts joyning to the same called Cocks Shawes con- 
taining both=by est 3 acres And for a feild called 
Withyleaves Feild joyning to the said crofts cont by est 
16 acres And for a little croft of one acre and a peell 
of woodground joyning to the same cont by est 2 acres 
And for five feilds called Too Good’s bounding to 
Aldersted Heath joyning all together and to the Pish 
of Chaidon and they contain in all by est 40 acres 
And for a feild and a croft called Latters joyning to the 
peell of Too Good’s aforesd and to M* Ford’s ground 
cont by est both 8 acres And for 2 feilds called Gossy 
Feilds bounding upon Too Good’s and Aldersted Heath 
and the way that goeth round about the said Gossy 
Feilds and they containe both by est 26 acres And for 
a croft called Crosse Croft bounding upon M* Ford and 
upon the highway cont by est 3 acres And for a feild 
called Hatch Feild with the coppice bounding upon | 47s: 5d 
Mr’ Dannett and the highway cont by est 16 acres And $ob: with 
for six feilds and crofts called Lady Lands belonging pot teen 
VOL. XX. H 
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to the same bounding upon the highwayes and upon 
M' Ford and upon M* Gaynsford in the Pish of Coulsdon 
and upon M® Dannetts Grove cont by est 60 acres And 
3 crofts called Wardshurst whereof two joyne together 
and bound upon the highway containing those twayne 
by est 4acres And the third croft boundeth three pts 
upon the highway cont by est 3 acres And for two 
acres of meade ground lying in a croft underneath 
East Iy and for 2 acres in the North Deane betweene 
M' Leigh and M* Robert Gawton and for 10 acres in 
Fryth furlong in a peece next Robert Gawton And for 
6 acres in a croft by est over and above one acre that 
Robert Gawton hath there lying under Fryth Wood 
and bounding upon North Deane And for halfe in 
Lomepitt Hatchfeild betweene Nicholas Kellycke and 
M’ Dannett And for two acres lying by Belringer Pitt 
between Robert Gawton and M* Leigh And for 6 acres 
in a peece in the Middle Shott in Querrepittdé next 
Gawton And for 11 acres in a meade plot called Deepe 
Meade in 2 peells And for two crofts called Widowes 
bounding to Gossy Feilds And they containe both by 
est 4acres And there the Lord hath a croft For all 


and Releife when it falleth And for 2 acres in a feild 
in a peece in North Deane in the Comon Feild And 
for 6 acres in a close of wood ground in diverse peells 
where Robert Gawton hath one acre And for 10 acres 
in a peece in Fryth Furlong next Robert Gawton and 
for halfe an acre in Lomepitt Hatch Feild betweene 
Nicholas Kellycke and M* Dannett And for 2 acres in 
a peece in a shott by Belringer Pitt And 6 acres in 
a peece in the second shott in Querrepittdé And for 
10 acres and a halfe lying in Deepe Meade in diverse 
peells 


S' John Leigh knight for the Mano* of Chylbertons 
with the barne garden and yard and orchard cout by est 
one acre And for 2 crofts on the backside joyning to 
the same cont by est 6 acres And 2 acres late Rapkyns 
in Woodcroft in the Comon Feild by Bosefeild Corner 
And halfe an acre in Woodcroft above the middle And 
one acre and a halfe lying on the West side of Wood- 
croft late Rapkyns And halfe an acre in the middle 
shott beneath Tottbury Bush late Rapkyns And one 
acre in Churchill ealled Swynk acre And halfe an acre 
upon the topp of Churchill And halfe an acre in the 
same shott And one acre on the West side of Church 


hill downe to the Marle pit 
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And for a croft late Riders containing by est one yard 
lying by Phillip Playstowes garden late copyhold and 8d : 
now in the Lords hands viij® 

And for an acre late Riders in Querrepitt Feild lying | 6d: 
toward Withy pitt Feild hedge ) i 

And for halfe an acre late Riders lying in the middle ) od: 
shott on Church hill late copyhold ) . 


The said S" John for a barne and a yard standing on 
the right hand of the streete to Bletchinglye cont by 
est one yard of ground and a croft called Hawfeild with 
an orchard within the same cont by est one acre and a 
halfe And for 2 crofts and a grove joyning together 
cont by est 3 acres And for one croft joyning to the 
same cont by est one acre and more all which is called 
Peneroft And for halfe an acre in the Comon Feilde 
in the shott above the comon meade And for one acre 
and a halfe in the South Worth above the middle and 
for halfe an acre in South Worth bounding upon Oate 
Croft And for one acre in a shott above Lomepitt 
Style And for halfe an acre in the middle shott above 
the middle thereof All which was William Brownes 
and after Astelyne Garrett widow And for halfe an 
acre in Broad meade in a corner bounding upon William 
Alyn And halfe an acre in Towneman meade bounding 
upon Mt Dannett South 


6d: ob: 


The said S* John for one yard of meade ground lying ) 
in the West pte of Towneman Meade bounding upon the 
comon meade And for halfe an acre in the middle of 
the same meade called Honnyarshe and a yard of ground 
in the same meade in the East end and for one acre 
and a halfe in the middle thereof And for one acre 
lying in a shott to Marke Hedge And for halfe an 
acre lying in the bottom called the Headland And for 
one acre called the Flowed acre lying beneath Lomepitt 
All which was William Riders—farmer John Modill J 


+ 6d: ob: 


The same S* John for a tenem* forge stable garden ) 
and yard with a croft on the backside cont by est one 
acre and a halfe sometime Jayes and after M* Newdegate 
lying on the right hand of the way going to Croydon 
at the feild gate And a croft belonging to the same 
bounding to the North Worth West called London Croft 
cont by est 2 acres And for a croft lying upon the 
topp of Ashtedd called Bosefeild cont by est 9 acres 
And for 2 crofts called Harps cont by est 8 acres and 
bounding to North Deane And for a croft bounding 
upon Botillarshe of the Lords ground South containing 
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by estimagon one acre And for a garden plott lying by 
Well Lane bounding upon Claymans cont by est halfe 
an acre And for halfe an acre in Towneman Meade 
bounding upon Honnyarshe And halfe an acre in the 
same meade beside Kerrell Meade And one acre in the 
same meade by William Alyn And one acre in the same 
meade bounding upon John Rapkyn And halfe an acre 
lying by the Parson there And for 5 acres and a halfe 
lying in South Worth in the Comon Feild by the meade 
side in diverse pcells as it appeareth by the terrier 
And for 9 acres and a halfe and one yard in North 
Worth upon Side Meade in diverse peells And for 9 
acres and a halfe lying in Woodcroft Feild betweene 
the Worth and little Bosefeild in diverse peells And 
for 3 acres in the middle shott next to the North 
Worth in Wooderoft Feild And for 2 acres bounding 
upon Marke Hedge And for 4 acres and a halfe lying 
in Wood Croft upon the Hill Topp in diverse peells 
And for 2 acres and a halfe in Ashtedd Shott next to 
Woodcroft in diverse peells And for 5 acres and one 
yard in the middle shott in Ashted Feild in diverse 
peells And for 1 acre in the Crooked Land Shott 
And for 3 acres and a halfe and one yard lying in 
Ashtedd upon the hill topp in diverse pcells betweene 
North Deane and Bosefeild And for 7 acres in North 
Deane lying in diverse peells And for 2 acres lying 
together upon Fryth Hill And for 3 acres in shotts 
lying in diverse peells And for 4 acres lying in Chureh 
hill Furlong betweene the Cheequer and the Church 
And for 8 acres in the middle shott betweene the 
Swynk and the Ham And for 3 halfe acres betweene 
the topp of the hill and Claymans And for 5 acres 


95:3d: 
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and a halfe in Querne pitt Feild in diverse peells— 
Farmer Robert Sharpe 


The same S' John for a tenemt stable barne garden ) 
and yard joyning to the said tenem' called Tye Place 
cont by est halfe an acre And for a garden and a croft 
the garden called Tye Garden cont both by est 2 acres 
And for a croft cont by est 6 acres lying upon the hill 
topp bounding upon Ashtedd South and North And 
for a croft cont by est 6 acres called the Hook bounding 
upon Woodcroft South and North And for a croft 
called the Stubbet cont by est 2 acres joyning to the 
same And for a Grove cont by est one acre joyning 
to the same and called Hook Grove And for a croft 
joyning to the same called the Riall cont by est one 
acre and a halfe And for a croft called Little Bose- 
field joyning to the same cont by est 2 acres And for 


a croft called Thomshawe bounding upon Chansefeild 
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South and North cont by est 2 acres And one acre in 
a croft called the Nether Thomshawe in the lower side 
thereof And for halfe an acre lying there along by the 
hedge North and South And for 4 acres in a peece in 
the Comon Feild in Querrepitt Feild on the upper side 
next Richard Bests hedge And for halfe an acre at 
Querrepitt Gate And for 2 acres in Cotman Meade in 
a peece bounding upon Oate Croft And halfe an acre 
in Towneman Meade bounding towards Westron Meade 
gate And for one acre and a halfe lying under Pencost 
Hedge in the Comon Feild And halfe an acre lying in 
South Worth at the South pte thereof And for one 
yard lying in South Worth betweene Robert Gawton 
and Beverley And for one acre in North Worth called 
the Bore acre And for one yard in North Worth next 
William Holmans halfe acre And for halfe an acre 
there betweene the Parson and Beverley And for halfe 
an acre there next William Alyn And for 2 acres in a 
peece there next the Parscn And for one acre there 
valled the Pitt acre next Robert Gawton And for 
halfe an acre ina shott called Lome pitt Hatche next 
the Parson on both sides And for one acre in the same 
shott bounding upon Marlepitt And for one acre and 
a halfe there lying at the Hanger of the Hill And for 
2 acres there in a peece lying betweene Beverley and 
Sharpe And halfe an acre in Crooked Land lying next 
the hedge And for halfe an acre there next William 
Alyn And for one acre there next the hill topp And 
for halfe an acre in Ashtedd running downe to Harpe 
Hookward And for 2 acres in a peece there next 
Robert Gawton And for halfe an acre there next the 
Parson and Sharpe And for halfe an acre in a shott 
called Heyforth upon the Hanger of the Hill And for 
halfe an acre next William Alyn there And for halfe 
an acre next Nicholas Kellyeck And for halfe an acre 
there next John Wilkyns And for halfe an acre in 
Marke Hedge shott next Robert Gawton And for one 
acre next Robert Sharpe And for halfe an acre there 
next William Alyn And 2 acres at Tottbury-Bush in 
a peece And one yard in another shott bounding upon 
the same shott And for one acre in Woodcroft next 
Nicholas Kellyck towards Belringer Pitt And for 
two acres in a peece in Woodcroft next Robert Gawton 
And for 2 acres in a peece in North Deane called Long- 
land And for one acre there called Wynegate acre 
next Richard Best And for halfe an acre there next 
the Marlepitt And for one acre there bounding upon 
the Marlepitt And for one acre there under Robert 
Gawton at Lomepitt Hatche Gate And for halfe an 
acre there next the Parson by Lomepitt Hatche Gate 
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And for one yard in the middle shott upon the hill topp 
next William Holman—Farmer John Stephens All 
which land was Cathrine Rokemans and before Henry 
at Tye 


The same S* John fora peell of ground ealled Pen- 
narks and for 4 acres and a halfe in a eroft in Cotman 
Meade bounding upon Beverley North And 3 acres 
and a halfe inclosed called the Hornesfeild bounding 
upon Gatton West and upon M°" Tingleden South and 
for a croft called Partlabridge cont by est 3 acres and a 
halfe bounding East and South upon the Kings High- 
way and West upon M® Codington And for one acre 
called Redland acre lying in a croft upon the hill topp 
joyning to Richard Best North and Robert Gawton 
East And for 2 acres lying in Great Oate Croft in 2 
peells bounding upon the Hornesfeild West And for 3 
acres in Little Oate Croft in 2 peells whereof one acre 
boundeth East upon the Highway and 2 acres bounding 
upon [hiatus in MS.) West And for one acre lying in 
Deepe Meade by the Brook side And for 2 acres at 
Mark Hedge in a peece betweene M* Dannett and the 
Parson And for one acre in the North Worth next the 
Parson South And for one acre and a halfe in the 
bottom of Wooderoft And for one acre at Well head 
called Swynk acre lying next William Holman John 
Stephens and Robert Sharpe’s gardens All which 
lands was Robert Dawes paying for all the aforesaid 
lands at 2 usuall termes of the yeare herriott and 


reliefe when it falleth 


John Wilkins for a tenem* barne garden and yard ) 
And a little croft on the backside called Horne place 
with a cottage and a garden joyning to the same North 
cont in all by est one acre And for one acre and a 
halfe by est in a croft called the Combe lying by 
Pencost And for one acre and a half lying in the 
Comon Feild in North Deane in 2 peells And for 
3 acres and 4 yards in North Worth lying in 2 peells 
And for one acre in South Worth betweene the Parson 
and Gawton And one acre and a halfe in a shott by 
Combe Hedge lying betweene Beverley and Gawton 
And halfe an acre in Homepitt Hatehe Feild betweene 
the Parson and Gawton And for 3 yards in Hey 
Furlong in the bottom between Robert Gawton and 
M’ Leigh And for halfe an acre in the same shott 


betweene M' Leigh and Nicholas Kellyek And for 


one acre in Towneman Meade next the Feild gate J 
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Robert Gawton fora tenemt late Gervase wherein 
he now dwelleth with the stable barne garden and 
orchard on the backside cont by est 2 acres late 
Gervase And for a close called Claymans bounding 
upon the Highway leading to Croydon West lying by 
the gate side going to Croydon on the right hand cont 
by est 3 acres And for a croft lying on the left hand 
of the said gate called Riewards Hawe cont by est 
halfe an acre and bounding upon the Highway aforesaid 
And for a close called Peneost lying by Gatton Parke 
and upon Combe Grove North cont by est 8 acres 
And for a croft lying at the nether end of the Towne 
bounding North upon Wynton Grounds and upon the 
way to Reigate East, and West upon M" Dannetts 
ground called Ashleyes cont by est one acre And 
for a garden lying at M* Dannetts Parke style and 
bounding upon the highway to Reigate cont by est 
one yard of ground And a croft lying at the upper 
side of Ashtedd called Pitt Croft and bounding upon 
Richard Best’s land called Wardhurst East, and North 
cont by est 6 acres And for a croft ealled the Ham 
lying above Shotts and bounding upon the Highway to 
Fryth East, cont by est 6 acres And for 9 acres and 
a halfe and one yard in the Comon Feild in North 
Deane in diverse peells And for 2 acres in Fryth 
Furlong And for 6 acres in the Furlong called Drag- 
burrough And one acre and a halfe in Swynk Furlong 
And 7 acres there in a peece in the middle shott in 
another furlong called the Chequer And 2 acres and a 
halfe and 3 yards in three peeces And for halfe an acre 
in North Worth between M* Leigh and Kellyke And 
for 4 acres in South Worth in 2 peells And for 2 acres 
and a halfe and one yard in a shott by Combe Hedge in 
diverse peells And for 3 yards in a shott ealled the 
Butt And for one acre and one yard in Lome pitt 
Hatch Feild Furlong And for halfe an acre in Hay 
Furlong And 2 halfe acres in Crooked Land And for 
2 acres in diverse peells in Ashtedd And for 2 aeres in 
a peece in Tottbury Bush shott And for 3 acres at 
Mark Hedge to Gatton And for one yard there lying 
by Bellringer Pitt And for 2 acres in a shott next 
little Bosefeild And for 3 acres and a yard in diverse 
peells in a shott bounding upon Gatton Feild by Bell- 
ringer pitt (Quere) And for 2 halfe acres in Towneman 
meade And for one acre and a halfe in Cottman meade 
And for 5 acres and a halfe in diverse peeces iu 
a shott in Quarrepittden bounding upeu the Briggett 
And for halfe an acre in Old Quarrepittden And for 
one acre and a halfe bounding upou the Prior of Marten 
and Burrough pitt 
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The same Robert late John Tye for a house plott ) 
and a garden joyning to M* Leigh’s house where John 
Stephens dwelleth cont by est halfe an acre and joyning 
to his owne house or tenem* late Gervase wherein he 
dwelleth And for a croft called East Feild lying above 
Harp Hook and bounding South upon the Highway 
to Chipstedd cont by est 6 acres And for a croft 
bounding upon the same Highway called Peked Croft 
and like an harp cont by est 3 yards And a croft 
valled Bakers feild bounding upon the Highway cont 
by est 3 acres and another croft beyond that bounding 
upon Eastfeild Eastward cont by est one acre and a 
halfe And for a close called Stubfold bounding upon 
the Broake late Beverley¢ cont by est 18 acres and for 
a grove of one acre bounding upon M* Leigh East and 
South called the Hook and 2 acres and a halfe in North 
Deane And for a yard in Swynk Furlong joyning to } 
the 7 acres called the Cheequer And for halfe an acre 
in North Worth And halfe an acre lying by Combe 
Hedge and Side meade And for one acre lying in a 
shott by Towneman Meade And for one acre and a 
halfe in another shott there And 2 acres and a halfe 
in Tottbury Bush shott And for 2 halfe acres in 
Lomepitt Hatchfeild shott And for 2 acres in two 
peells in Ashtedd Furlong And for halfe an acre and 
one acre in Tottbury hill by Bosefeild And for halfe 
an acre and 3 yards in Tottbury Bush shott And for 2 
acres in a peece in a shott next little Bosefeild and 
joyning to 2 acres late Gervase And for 2 acres lying 
by Mark hedge side and by the conney borroughs 
And for one acre and a halfe and one yard in Cottman 
Meade by Playstowe And 2 acres in 2 peeces in a 
middle shott in Quarrepittden J 

The same Robert in right of his wife late Richard ) 
Alyn and after John Mathew for a tenem* late Alyn 
with the garden barne and a croft belonging thereto 
called Ippershawe lying at Worth Gate to Reigate 
All containing by estimagon 3 acres And for a grove 
lving next the Fryth of my Lords ground cont by est 
one acre And 3 acres and a halfe in North Deane in 
diverse peells And for one acre in another shott at the 
end thereof And one acre in a croft there of Richard 
Bests of woodground where diverse others have ground 
And for one acre at Shotts Gate in Swynk Furlong 
And halfe an acre in North Worth by the Parson And 
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for halfe an acre in South Worth called the Head halfe -? id: 


acre And for 2 halfe acres in a shott by Combe hedge 
And for one acre under the Gosses in Tottbury Bush 
Shott and one acre and a halfe in Lomepitt Hatchfeild 
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Shott in 2 peells And for one yard in Crooked Land 
next to M® Leigh And for halfe an acre and one acre 
in Hey Furlong And for 3 halfe acres in Ashtedd 
Furlong And for one acre called Whiteacre in a shott 
by Bosefeild called Tottbury hill And for 3 acres in 2 
peells in a shott by Little Bosefeild And for halfe an 
acre in a shott next Bellringer pitt And for one acre 


in Towneman Meade betweene Alyn and the Parson 
And for one acre in the Middle Shott in Quarrepittden J 


Nicholas Kellyk sometime John King for a) 
tenem’ barne smythes forge halfe the South parte of 
the orchard And for halfe the garden wherein John 
Twyner now dwelleth cont by est halfe an acre And 
for 5 acres in North Deane lying in diverse pcells as it 
uppeareth by the Terro™ thereof made And for one 
acre and a halfe in Swynk Furlong in a peece betweene 
M’ Leigh and Gawton And for halfe an acre there 
betweene the Church land and M* Leigh And for an 
acre called Bush acre lying in Swynk Furlonge betweene 
Gawton and M™ Dannett And for halfe an acre there 
between the Parson and Phillip Playstowe And one 
acre there betweene Beverley and Gawton And for 
halfe an acre there at the Church Pale And for halfe 
an acre in North Worth betweene Gawton and Bever- 
ley and 2 acres and a halfe in South Worth in a peece 
betweene Sharpe and M® Dannett And for halfe an 
acre in a shott lying at Combe Hedge betweene M” 
Leigh and M® Dannett And for halfe an acre there 
betweene M' Leigh and M* Dannett And for one acre 
and a halfe in a peece to Mark Hedge and next joyning 
to Tottbury Bush betweene Gawton and St John Leigh 
And for an acre there betweene William Alyn and 
Gawton And for halfe an acre in Lomepitt Hatche 
Feild betweene M* Leigh on both sides And for halfe 


an acre there betweene the Parson and Robert Gawton } 


And for halfe an acre there betweene Robert Gawton 
and Mt Leigh And for halfe an acre there betweene 
M’ Leigh and Richard Best And for halfe an acre 
there in Crooked Land between Robert Gawton and 
William Holman And for one acre and a halfe in Hey 
Furlong betweene John Wilkyns and M* Dannett 
And one acre there betweene Wilkyns and M? Leigh 
And for one acre and a halfe in Tottbury hill bounding 
next Bosefeild And for one acre and a halfe there 
upon the hill topp betweene S™ John Leigh on both 
sides And for halfe an acre in Tottbury Bush shott 
betweene William Alyn and S* John Leigh And halfe 
an acre in a shott at Little Bosefeild betweene William 
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Alyn and Robert Gawton And one acre and a halfe be- 
side Bellringer Pitt betweene M* Leigh on both sides And 
for one acre and a halfe in a shott at the end of North 
Worth bounding upon Gawton Feild betweene Robert 
Gawton and M® Leigh And for one acre there at 
Markhedge betweene William Alyn and Robert Gawton 
And for one acre in Towneman Meade betweene M* 
Leigh and the Parson whereof of the aforesaid acres 8 
of them were John Rapkyns and payeth therefore xvjd 
And for all the residue of the aforesaid lands ixs q: 
paying for all the whole yearly at 2 usuall termes xs 
iiijd : q : herriott and relieffe when it falleth 


William Holman for a tenem* garden and croft 
on the backside called Barkleyes cont by est 2 acres 
and a halfe lying on the left hand of the highway at 
the Feild Gate going to Croydon 

The same William for half an acre in North Deane 
in the comon Feild betweene M* Leigh on both sides 
And for one yard in Swynk Furlong betweene M* Leigh 
on both sides And halfe an acre in North Worth 
betweene M* Leigh and M® Dannett And for one 
yard in Towneman Meade betweene M' Dannett and 
M* Leigh And 3 yards in Totthury Bush shott next 
to Markhedge betweene S* John Leigh and William 
Alyn And for 2 acres in a peece in Crooked Land 
betweene Nicholas Kellyk and William Alyn And for 
one acre in Heyforlong betweene M* Leigh and Robert 
Gawton And halfe an acre there betweene John 
Rapkyn and Beverley And for halfe an acre there 
in Ashtedd betweene M" Leigh and the Parson And 
for another halfe acre there betweene William Alyn 
and M® Leigh And halfe an acre in Tottbury Hill 
Furlong besides Bosefeild betweene the Parson and 
S' John Leigh And for halfe an aere in Tottbury 
Bush Shott betweene M® Leigh on both sides and for 
halfe an acre in Little Bosefeild Shott betweene Robert 
Gawton and Robert Rauffey and for one acre in the 
upper shott in Quarrepittden between Robert Gawton 
and Beverley And for one acre in Great Oate Croft 
betweene Beverley and M? Dannett All which lands 
was sometime John Riders. Herriott and releiffe when 
it falleth and paying yearly at two usual! termes 


John Greene late Beverleys for a croft called the 
Combe with a little grove therein cont by est 10 acres 
and more bounding upon Gatton by South And for 
5 acres of meade ground bounding upon Towneman 
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meade Southward and upon Pentycost East And for 
a close called Brookfeild cont by est 16 acres bounding 
upon Stutfold of Robert Gawton’s ground North And 
halfe an acre in North Deane betweene M" Leigh 
and Robert Gawton And for one acre there betweene 
M® Leigh and William Alyn And for 2 acres there 
in a peece betweene Rapkyns and Kellyk And for one 
acre there betweene Richard Playstowe and M* Leigh 
And for 2 acres in a peece in Fryth Furlong betweene 
M’ Leigh and Gawton And for one acre and a halfe 
there betweene M* Leigh and my Lord Prior’s ground 
And for halfe an acre in Swynk Furlong betweene 
Gawton and M* Leigh lying next the Well garden 
And for halfe an acre in Swynk Furlong bounding 
upon the aforesaid Furlong betweene the Parson and 
Phillip Playstowe And for one acre there betweene 
Gawton and Kellyk And for one acre there betweene 
Leigh and Dannett And for halfe an acre in 
North Worth betweene M" Dannett and M’ Leigh 
And for halfe an acre there betweene Kellyk and 
M* Dannett And for halfe an acre there betweene 
M’ Leigh and Richard Playstowe And for one acre 
there betweene M* Leigh and Robert Rauffey And 
one acre and a halfe there betweene Robert Rauffey 
and M® Leigh And for 6 acres in a peece in South- 
worth betweene M'™ Dannett on both sides And for 
2 acres there betweene William Alyn and the Parson 
And for one acre there betweene the Parson and 
Gawton And for 3 yards there betweene M™ Leigh 
and Sharpe And one acre there called Combe acre 
betweene M* Leigh and Gawton And for halfe an 
acre in a shott by Combe Hedge and Side Meade 
betweene Robert Gawton and Johu Wilkyns And for 
halfe an acre there betweene Robert Gawton on both 
sides And for 4 acres there in a peece betweene the 
Parson and Robert Gawton And for half an acre there 
betweene Robert Gawton and William Alyn And for 
one acre there betweene M' Leigh on both sides And 
for one acre and a halfe in a shott by Side Meade 
And for one yard in a shott bounding upon pte of the 
aforesaid shott next M’ Leigh And for 3 yards there 
betweene M' Leigh and Gawton And for halfe an 
acre in a shott called Butt at the end of the aforesaid 
shott next M* Leigh And for one acre called Flowed 
acre next London Garden in Lomepitt Hatch Feild next 
M Leigh And for one acre there betweene M* Leigh 
and M* Dannett And halfe an acre there betweene 
M° Leigh on both sides And one acre there in Hey 
Furlong betweene Richard Playstowe and M* Leigh 
And for halfe an acre betweene William Holman and 
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M’ Leigh And for 3 acres there lying at Bosefeild 
Corner And for one acre at the pitt in Ashtedd Shott 
betweene Robert Gawton and M* Dannett And for 
one acre and a halfe in Bosefeild Shott ats diet Tottbury 
Hill betweene M' Leigh and Phillip Playstowe And 
one acre in Tottbury Bush Shott betweene M* Dannett 
and the Parson lying from Mark Hedge And for halfe 
an acre there betweene M* Leigh and William Alyn 
And for 3 yards there betweene Robert Gawton and 
Robert Rauffey And for halfe an acre there betweene 
Robert Gawton and M*® Leigh And for one acre in 
Little Bosefeild betweene my Lord Prior’s and S* John 
Leigh And for one acre in Towneman Meade betweene 
the Parson and John Rapkyn And for one acre in- 
closed bounding South upon M" Dannett’s ground And 
for one acre in Cotman Meade betweene M* Leigh 
on both sides And for halfe an acre there betweene 
M Leigh and Richard Playstowe And for one acre in 
Quarrepittden in the bottom betweene my Lord Prior on 
both sides And for one acre and a halfe in Quarre- 
pitden bounding upon Briggett And for 2 acres in a 
peece in the upper end of Old Quarrepittden And 
there be seaven acres and much more of Gosses the 
which 7 acres is claymed as Beverleys lands And 12 
acres of se¥all ground called the Littke Downe And 
for one acre in Great Oate Croft betweene M* Leigh 
and William Holman And 3 yards there betweene 
Phillip Playstowe and John Sharpe And for halfe an 
acre in Little Oate Croft lying next Berry Croft hedge 
And for halfe an acre in Mill-arshe in my Lords close 
towards Ridgeway Gate to the which John Stephen 
is farmer 


The same John for a croft and a meade plott called ) 
the Hales cont by est 9 acres bounding upon Westron 
Lane and Gattons ground And for one croft called 
Woollen Croft cont by est 6 acres bounding upon the 
Parson’s ground called the Grove Feild And for a 
croft called the Hook lying upon the hill topp bounding 
upon Woodcrofte North cont by est 8 acres And for a 
croft called the Harps lying above the Harp bounding 
on M® Leigh’s Harps on the West side cont by est 
3 acres And for a feild ealled Nicholas Feild And 
a mead called Nicholas Mead bounding on my Lords 
ground called Woodfeild cont by est both 7 acres 
Paying therefore yearly at 2 usuall termes of the yeare 
Herriott and releife when it falleth whereof is witholden 
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William Wyott of Woodstreete for a cottage of 
his owne building And one yard of ground at Wood- 
streete of coppyhold bounding East and South upon 
M’ Dannetts lands and North upon the Kings highway 
and W est upon a garden plott of Robert Lymsfeilds 


and at evie alienagon 2 2 capons or xijd of money for all 
suites 


The Parson of Merstham for 3 yards in North 
Deane lying by a croft of John Gawton’s called 
Clayman’s Croft And for 2 acres in a peece there 
betweene John Rapkyn and M* Leigh And for 4 acres 
there in a peece betweene M* Leigh and Nicholas 
Kellyek And for halfe an acre in Swynk Furlong 
betweene M* Leigh and the Chureh land joyning to 
Well Garden for one acre in another shott called Swynk 
at the end of the aforesaid shott betweene M* Leigh 
and Nicholas Kellyck And for one acre there betweene 
Phillip Playstowe and Beverley And for 2 acres in a 
peece in North Worth lying by London Garden And 
for one acre there betweene M* Leigh on both sides 
And for one acre there betweene M* Leigh and Gawton 
And for one acre there betweene M* Leigh on both sides 
And for halfe an acre there betweene M*™ Leigh and 
M* Dannett And for one acre there betweene John 
Rapkyn and M* Leigh’s Bore acre And for one acre 
in South Worth betweene Bev erley on both sides And 
for 2 acres in a peece there betweene M* Dannett and 
Wilkyns And for one acre there in a shott by Combe 
Hedge betweene Robert Gawton and Beverley And 
for one acre there betweene M* Leigh and M* Dannett 
And halfe an acre in a shott bounding upon Syde Mead 
between M* Leigh and Richard Playstowe And for 
3 yards in a shott at Lome Pitt Hatchfeild betweene 
M’ Leigh on both sides And one acre and a halfe 
there betweene M* Leigh and Wilkyns And for one 
acre there betweene William Alyn and Nicholas Kellyck 
And for one acre in Hey Furlong betweene William 
Alyn on both sides And for one acre there betweene 
M* Leigh and Robert Gawton And for one acre in 
Ashtedd Furlong betweene William Holman and Gaw- 
ton And one acre there betweene Robert Gawton and 
M' Leigh And for one acre in a shott called Bosefeild 
Shott ats dict Tottbury Hill betweene William Alyn 
and William Holman And for one acre there betweene 
John Rapkyn and M* Leigh And for one acre in 
Tottbury Bush Shott betweene Beverley and M* Leigh 
And for one acre betweene Robert Gawton and M* Leigh 
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And for one acre there betweene M° Leigh on both sides 
And for halfe an acre in Towneman Meade betweene 
M* Leigh and Beverley And for one acre there 
betweene Robert Gawton and M* Leigh And for 
one acre there betweene Alexander Charlewood and 
M' Leigh And for 2 acres there betweene Nicholas 
Kellyck and William Alyn And for halfe an acre 
there betweene M* Leigh and Charlewood And for 
2 acres in Querrepittden betweene my Lord and Robert 
Gawton And whether all these lands be holden of my 
Lord it is as yet not knowne 


4 


The Parson of Merstham as it appeareth by an old — 
rentall for a place of land next his graunge ijd And 
for 4 acres of land of a tent of Weston whereof one acre > 10d: 
lveth upon North Worth and 2 acres upon South Worth 
viijd : suite 


The Churechwardens of Merstham for halfe an } 
acre in North Deane betweene M* Leigh on both sides 
And for halfe an acre there betweene M' Leigh and 
M® Dannett And halfe an acre in Swynk Furlong 
betweene M* Leigh and my Lord Prior And halfe an 
acre there between the Parson and Nicholas Kellyck 
and halfe an acre in Southworth bounding upon Ipper- 
shawe and whether these peells doe hold of my Lord or 
not is not as yett knowne 


old rentall for a shott peell of a tent joyning to the 
Churchyard there sometime John Clerk and after 
William Ashley over xjd: that John Dawe payeth for 
the residue of the said tenem* 


The same Churechwardens as it appeareth by he 
jd: 


William Alyn for a tenem* with the barne garden } 
and croft in the backside lying at Mill Hatch cont by 
est one acre and one yard And for a lane downe to 
the mill cont by est 40 perches in length and one 
in breadth And for a croft called Pynches Croft cont 
by est one acre bounding East upon the lane against 
the mill and joyning to my Lords ground on e¥ie side 
And for another croft joyning to the aforesaid croft 
bounding North upon my Lords Broad Mead cont by 
est 4 acres And for a mead plott joyning to the 
said croft and bounding South upon Millarshe of my 
Lords ground cont by est 2 acres And for a feild 
ealled Hedge Feild bounding West upon North Deane 
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cont by est 8 acres And for a croft called Willis 
Croft cont by est one acre and a halfe and hounding 
Eastward upon Studfold Lane cont by est one acre and 
a halfe And for a croft called Coll a Waddon ats diet 
Bushe Croft bounding upon Gatton Parke and Westham 
Lane cont by est 7 acres And for 7 acres and a halfe 
lying in North Deane in diverse peells as it appeareth 
by the terrier And for 6 acres in a shott called the 
Shotts in one peece And one acre lying by Chureh 
Croft hedge in Swynk Furlong And halfe an acre in 
Northworth betweene Richard Playstowe and M* Leigh 
And for 2 acres in a peece in South Worth betweene 
M’ Dannett and Beverley And for one acre in a shott 
by Combe Hedge and Side Mead betweene Beverley 
and M? Leigh And for 2 acres in a shott by Marke 
Hedge called Tottbury Bushe And for halfe an acre in 
Lomepitt Hatch Feild betweene Robert Gawton and 
the Parson And for 2 acres and a halfe in two peells 
etary Crooked Land As it appeareth by tie Terretory* 
"And for : acres in diverse peells lying in Hey Furlong 
And for 4 acres and a halfe in diverse pe ‘ells lying in 
Ashtedd And for 2 halfe acres in a shott by Bosefeild 
ats dict Tottbury hill And for one acre in Tottbury 
Bush Shott betweene Beverley and Kellyek And for 
2 acres and a halfe in diverse peells in a shott at Little 
Bosefeild And for one acre in a shott bounding upon 
North Worth and Gatton Feild betweene M* Dannett 
and M' Leigh And for one acre and a halfe in Towne- 
man Mead in two peells And for one acre in Querre- 
pittden betweene my Lord Prior on both sides And 
for one acre there upon the Briggett betweene Robert 
Gawton and my Lord Prior And for one acre in Old 
Querrepittden betweene my Lord Prior and M* Leigh 
And for 3 acres there at the upper side of the Gosses. 


John Woodroffe ats dict Sharpe for a croft called ) 
Well Garden bounding upon the East side of the 
Churchyard and West upon the highway joyning to 
the watering pond called Well head containing by est 
3 yards of ‘ground And for 3 acres in a peece in the 
Comon Feild i in Swynk Furlong joyning to the Church 
pale And 2 acres in South Worth in two peeces as it 
appeareth by the Ter¥ And for one acre in Towneman 
Mead Shott under South Worth betweene M?* Leigh 
and Mt Dannett And for one acre in Hey Furlong 
betweene Leigh and Dannett And for halfe an 
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acre in Tottbury hill Shott bounding to Great Bose- } 25:6d: 


feild corner and bounding north upon the Hook betweene 
M’ Leigh on both sides And halfe an acre in Little 
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Bosefeild Shott betweene Leigh on both sides 
for 2 acres in Querrepittden bounding upon the Briggett 
betweene my Lord Prior and Robert Gawton And for 
one acre in the middle of the Gosses in Querrepitt hill 
called East Downe And for one acre there on the 
upper side of the Gosses aforesaid And for one acre 
in Great Oate Croft betweene John Rapkyn and Philip 
Playstowe And for three yards there by the hedge 
side 


Richard Bray late Richard Playstowe for 3 crofts } 
lying at Woodstreete bounding to the highway leading to 
Bletchinglye North and West to my Lord Priors ground 
called Woodfeild cont by est in all 6 acres And j@ for 
a meade plott joyning to the same called Pirle Meade 
bounding South upon Berry Brooke and a feild called 
Woodfeild bounding North upon my Lord Prior’s Wood- 
feild and West upon M* Dannett’s ground called Wood- 
feild cout by est dacres And for a croft lying at the end 
upon Cottman Mead bounding East upon halfe an acre 
of M* Dannett’s' within the said mead cont by est with 
Bushes one acre And for a croft lying upon the hill 


topp and bounding upon the Parke way leading =f ane 


Studfold And for one acre in North Deane betweene 
Rapkyn and Beverley And for three acres in a peece in 
Fryth Furlong called Dragborough joyning to Gawton’s 
Dragborough And halfe an acre in North Worth 
betweene Beverley and William Alyn And halfe an 
acre in a shott bounding East upon Syde Meade 
betweene the Parson and M* Dannett And for one 
acre in Hey Furlong betweene William Alyn and 
Beverley And 3 half acres in Cottman Mead as it 
appeareth by the Terr™ And for a cottage and a 
garden that he hath by Indenture for yeares bearing 
repairacons By yeare xijd to be paid at two usuall 


termes of the yeare Herriott and releife when it falleth J 


John Rapkyn for a grove called Mystlehawe } 
lying under the Fryth bounding upon the Fryth of 
my Lords ground East and West upon M" Dannetts 
ground called Ravens feild cont by est 2 acres And 
for a grove called Catts Grove of woodground lying at 
the further end of North Deane bounding North upon 
Deane Feild and upon Mt Dannett’s ground And upon 
the Comon East West and South And 8 acres and 3 
yards in North Deane in diverse peells And one yard 
in North Worth betweene M* Leigh and the Parson 
And for halfe an acre in Hey Furlong betweene William 
Holman and M* Dannett And for halfe an acre in 


25:11d: 


suite 
of 
Courte : 
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Tottbury hill Shott betweene Robert Gawton and the 
Pson And for halfe an acre in Querrepittden in the 
Gosses And one yard in Towneman Mead betweene 
M® Leigh and the Parson And for one acre there 
betweene Beverley and M* Leigh to be paid at two 
usuall termes of the yeare Herriott and releiffe when it 


falleth 


Richard at Tye for a tenem* with the yard and a) 
croft on the backside joyning to the Churchyard late 
John at Tye and the lane going to Alderstedd con- 
taining by est halfe an acre And one acre in North 
Worth betweene John Wilkyns and M* Dannett And $ 
for one acre in a shott at Little Bosefeild ats dict Wood- 
croft betweene William Alyn and Robert Gawton at 
two usuall termes of the yveare Herriott and releiffe 
when it falleth. 


William Wyntton for a tenem* barne kitehin and } 
garden cont by est one yard And for a eroft joyning to 
Westham Lane and to William Alyn’s ground South 
“alled Bushlesse cont by est one acre And for halfe an } 
acre in Swynk Furlong next to Well Garden betweene 
M’ Leigh on both sides And for one yard in Towneman 
Mead betweene M* Leigh and Phillip Playstowe J 


Phillip Playstowe for a croft called Berecroft 
bounding upon the Kings highway to Reigate East wet 
South and upon little Oate Croft West and North cont 
by est 2acres And for a croft called [hiatus in MS.] 
lying at the Posterne Gate and bounding upon Ipper- 
shawe East and North cont by est 2 acres late inclosed 
out of the Comon And for a peell of ground lying 
within M" Dannetts ground in a moore at the end of 
his meades and bounding upon Woodfeilds late Richard 
Playstowes pte North And for a garden plott betweene 
John Rapkyn South and Robert Rauffey North And 
halfe an acre in Swynk Furlong in North Deane be- 
tweene Beverley and Robert Gawton And one acre in 
a shott lying by Combe Hedge betweene Mr’ Leigh on 
both sides And halfe an acre in a shott at 'Tottbury 
hill bounding upon Greate Bosefeild And 3 yards in 
Towneman Mead next Pencost of S™ John Leighs 
ground And for halfe an acre in Great Oate Croft 
betweene John Sharpe and Beverley And one acre 
and 3 yards in two peells in little Oate croft J 
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Erasmus Forde Geni for a tenemt barne stable 
and yard and garden called Lez Nedder by est [sie] 
And for a close called Kechyn Feild joyning to the > 65: 10d: 
same containing by est 6 acres Whereof he witholdeth 


xjd 


Alexander Charlewood for halfe an acre in 
Towneman Mead betweene John Rapkyn and M* Leigh 


And halfe an acre in the said meade betweene Robert 4d: 
Gawton and the Parson And for one acre in the said \ 
mead next the Parson at the lane 


John Scott Esquire for 2 acres mead in Deepe 


Mead bounding North upon Woodfeild of M™ Dannett’s > 4d: 
ground 


Roger Leigh gent late M" Skynner for 2 feilds 
ealled [hiatus in MS.] bounding West and aoe 95: 4d : 
upon the highway that goeth thorough Studfold to( ~*~ * 
Croydon containing both by estimagon Thirty acres | 


John Kerell for one acre of mead ground lying in ) ld: 
Towneman mead betweene Beverley and John Leigh 


The Prior of Marten for certaine land called ob: 
Inholme now in the holding of Richard Haynescombe | wees 


Vera Copia a Redituim Catalogo supmentonat transcript et examinat 
p Benjamini Bonwicke Armigeri Seneschallum Manerii de Charle- 
wood prius menéonat 
manum suam apposuit. 


Qui in hujus rei testimoi die et anno supdict 


Ben : BoNWICKE. 
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THE EARTHWORKS AT LAGHAM. 


BY 


HENRY ELLIOT MALDEN, M.A. 


HE earthworks at Lagham consist of an oval enclo- 
sure of about 700 by about 580 feet, with a high 
bank and ditch, comprising about six acres of land and 
two of water. The greatest perpendicular height of the 
bank above the bottom of the ditch is 30 feet. This is 
to the south. To the north the ground rises, and the 
height is not so great. The ditch is from 33 to 55 feet 
wide, and is contained by a less well-marked outer bank. 
The ditch is divided into two portions by causeways at 
the north-west and south-east of the enclosure. The 
two portions are on different levels, but both were 
—v wet, and are still partly full of water, sup- 
plied only by rain and natural drainage, and retained 
by the stiff clay soil. There are two small interior 
onds. 
. The works may be primitive; it is impossible to be 
sure of their origin. A fragment of Romano-British 
pottery has been found in the bank near the surface of 
the original soil. A Roman road crossed the country 
from south to north, about 700 yards to the west, and 
a raised road used to run from the works northward to 
the higher ground beyond Godstone Station. 

But the excellent preservation of the works, the height 
of the bank and the depth of the ditch, are probably to 
be attributed to the fortification of the site in the 13th 
century, when either ancient works were repaired or new 
ones made, when Roger St. John received licentia crenellare 

12 
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at Lagham in 1261 (Pat. Rolls, 46 Hen. IIT, m. 16). 
On the lawn of the present house foundations of stone 
buildings were discovered four or five years ago, when 
some cattle sheds were removed, and when Manning 
wrote part of a gateway, perhaps at the north-west en- 
trance, was still standing. But the present house is a 
small gentleman’s house of the 17th century only, with 
some interesting mantel-pieces and panelling. 

In Domesday Wolenested, 7. e. Godstone, was held by 
Eustace of Boulogne. Richard de Lucy held Wolenested 
in capite, as of the Honour of Boulogne, in Testa de 
Nevill, nescit per quod servitium. He was the son of 
Reginald de Lucey, who died in 1199, and Reginald 
was perhaps the brother of Richard de Luey, the great 
minister of Henry II. Richard de Lucy, who died in 
or before 15 John, 1213-14, left a son Richard and two 
daughters. Richard junior gave the northern half of the 
manor to Odo de Dammartin in marriage with his sister, 
to be held as a quarter of a knight’s fee, and the southern 
half, including Lagham, to Roger St. John in marriage 
with his sister Lucy de Luey, also for a quarter of a 
knight’s fee. Roger was the son of John, alive in 1229, 
who was the son of Roger, dead before 1215, lord of 
Stanton, in Oxfordshire. 

Roger, who acquired Lagham with his wife, was the 
fortifier of the place. He was an ardent supporter of the 
baronial cause against “te III. Bishop Stubbs be- 
lieved that he was one of the Council of Nine who 
governed under De Montfort and De Clare, after the 
battle of Lewes. He sat in De Montfort’s parliament 
in 1265, summons to which did not constitute a claim 
to a parliamentary barony later. His son John was 
among the baronial leaders captured by the king at 
Northampton i in 1264, before the battle of Lewes. "The 
possession by St. J ohn of a strong place close to the road 
from London by Croydon and Godstone into Sussex, 
may have helped, along with the castle of De Clare at 
Blechingley, in determining the course of the baronial 
march after the king by that road to Lewes. Next year, 
Roger St. John fell at Evesham. His elder son John 
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died s.p. His younger son Roger succeeded, and was 
followed by his son John, who was summoned to parlia- 
ment as Baron St. John of Lagham from 1297 to 1316. 
He died in 1317. Tis son John had summons to parlia- 
ment and died 1323. His son John was born 1308 and 
died 8th April 1349 of the Black Death: he also sat 
in parliament. By some means he acquired the other 
halt of Godstone also, which had gone originally to 
Odo de Dammartin. His son Roger, who died in 1353, 
Was never summoned. His heir was his “ kinsman,” 
probably his cousin, Peter. But Roger had already 
alienated the estate to Sir Nicholas Louvaine. He had 
been under age when the first parliament after his 
father’s death was summoned, and probably did not hold 
the barony when the parliaments of 1351-52 were called. 
It was no longer worth having, perhaps. The Jnquisitio 
post mortem on St. John, ob. 1349, tells a terrible story 
of the ravages of the Black Death. ‘* There is a ruinous 
‘water mill, of no value this year because all the tenants 
‘who used to grind there are dead. Perquisites of court, 
‘nothing, because all the suitors are dead. There are 
**200 acres of sheep pasture, formerly worth $d. an acre, 
“but worth nothing this year, for it cannot be let to 
“farm. There are 200 acres of arable land in Lagham 
‘which cannot be farmed. Last year the rents of free 
‘tenants were £4; this year 30/* because almost all the 
“tenants are dead, and their tenements are empty for 
“default of heirs. The profits of court (from free 
“ tenants) are nothing, because the tenants who did suit 
‘fof court are dead.” It is no wonder if in the cireum- 
stances the castle also of the St. Johns was allowed to fall 
into neglect and to become ruinous. Some of the stones 
of the interior building are probably built into the base- 
ment of the present house, but there is no trace of a 
stone wall round the banks, and the real defences of the 
place were probably earth and water, with—doubtless— 
wooden palisades. There may or may not have been 
stone work in medizeval castles; earthworks there almost 
always were, and those at Lagham may be confidently 
counted among them in use if not in origin. 
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REGINALD DE Lucy, ob. 1199. ROGER ST. JOHN, ob. before 1215. 
| 


Richard, ob. in or before 1213-14. John St. John, alive 1229 
| 


= | 
Richard. d. = Odo de Dammartin. Lucy. = Roger St. John, ob. 1265, 
at Evesham. 


| | 
John, 0. s. p. Roger. 
taken at 
Northampton, 1264. 


John, ob. 1317. 


John, ob. 1323. 


John, b. 1308; ob. 1349. Peter. 


| 
Roger, ob, 1353. ? Peter. 
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RECENT AND FORMER DISCOVERIES AT 
HAWKSHILL. 


BY 


REGINALD A. SMITH, B.A., F.S.A. 


ISCOVERIES separated by an interval of 150 years 
have added Hawkshill to the meagre list of early 
Anglo-Saxon sites in Surrey. The area in question lies 
in Fetcham parish, where the Guildford road goes down- 
hill into Leatherhead, which is about a mile to the 
north-east. At an elevation of 300 ft., it overlooks the 
valley of the Mole, while on the opposite bank the 
Roman road called Ermine Street can still be clearly 
traced across the chalk down. About a quarter of a 
mile to the south, on the west side of the valley, is to be 
seen a considerable extent of scrub that has never been 
cleared for cultivation, and may be taken to represent 
the original condition of the land now belonging to Sir 
Ernest Blake, whose house preserves the ancient name 
of Hawkshill. In connection with the name there seems 
to be still extant in the neighbourhood a tradition that 
all the great folk used to be buried at Hawkshill; but 
in spite of this plain hint the labourers employed in 
1886 to trench the ground for the garden, persisted in 
attributing to foul play the presence of human bones 
in the soil, till the number of burials that came to light 
proved that the site had at some period been used as a 
cemetery. 

Before proceeding to describe these and other dis- 
coveries that are now seen to prove occupation of the 
neighbourhood in early Anglo-Saxon times, it will be 
well to dispose of other finds on the site that take 
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us back to a still earlier date. In April 1900 the 
present writer was kindly invited to watch the excava- 
tion of two circular patches on the lawn at Hawkshill, 
that had been rendered conspicuous by the drought. 
At about 30 and 40 yards from the fence (marked a and 
B on map) the turf had been more than usually parched 
during the preceding autumn, and this was rightly 


Fig. 1.—-Sketch-map of Hawkshill, 


near Leatherhead, Surrey 


attributed to some disturbance of the chalk which 
affected the absorption of water. The patches also 
sounded more than ordinarily hollow to the tread, and 
two of the most conspicuous, which happened to be 
on the tennis-court, were excavated. The first pit 
opened was about 5 ft. in diameter and 4 ft. deep, 
piercing the solid chalk for about 2 ft. The sides were 
vertical and had been neatly cut, while the bottom was 
quite flat. Just below the turf a number of large stones 
were discovered, and in the earth thrown out were 
lumps of weathered chalk, fragments of rough hand- 
made pottery here and there, a few isolated bones of 
animals such as the pig, and a few teeth apparently of 
the ox. Fine mould of a sandy nature was also noticed 
in some quantity, which must have been brought to the 
spot, as unhappily nothing of the sort is met with in the 
district. Near the bottom was found a quantity of 
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clinker, showing that the heat had been intense, and 
round the base of the pit were separate heaps of — 
wheat, the grains being still quite sound. A sample we 
sent to Kew for examination, and the Director stated 
that the grains were almost exclusively 7Z’riticum vulgare, 
rar. compactum, a variety known from the Swiss lake- 
dwellings. Mixed with them were found a few grains 
of Avena sativa and a small kind of barley. The whole 
sample agreed perfectly with one from Winklebury Hill, 
Wilts., preserved in the museum at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens. ‘This was submitted by the late General Pitt- 
Rivers’ in 1882, and was supposed to date from 300— 
100 s.c. A similar find of charred grain at Worle Hill 
(Worlebury), near Weston-super-Mare, is recorded in the 
Archeological Journal, VIII, 416, and is further noticed 
below. 

There was also found what appears to be a bracer 
of bone, used to protect the wrist from the rebound of 
the bowstring. Unlike most of the specimens known, it 
is not perforated at the ends for attachment; and the 
only other instance at hand is in Archeologia, VIII, 
pl. 30, where a specimen very similar is engraved from 
Tring, Herts. The oldest date from the early Bronze 

e. 

Another pit (B) about 15 yards off was afterwards 
cleared out with similar but not identical results. <A 
circular hole had been sunk about 3 feet deep, the chalk 
being pierced for a depth of about 15 inches, and the 
diameter being about 4 feet. In this instance no clinker 
or burnt grain was found; but on the other hand about 
half a dozen so-called ‘ loom-weights” of brick,’ either 
whole or in pieces, were recovered, together with a few 
bones and teeth that evidently did not belong together. 


1 The grain is mentioned in his Excavations in Cranborne Chase, 
II, 246, and came from the early British, not the Anglo-Saxon, site at 
Winklebury. 

About twenty-five of these were found in the Late-Keltie camp 
of Hunsbury, Northampton ; also charred wheat in several places. 
(Reports Assoc. Archit. Soes., 1885, p. 58, pl. v, tig. 3.) 


Specimens 
from other sites are in the British Museum. 
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The pieces of pottery were as before very coarse, and 
had evidently been buried in their present state, except 
two or three that had belonged to a small black urn 
made without the wheel, and entirely devoid of orna- 
ment. There were also, as in the first pit, some large 
stones at the top that had not come from the chalk. 
Other patches (c) on the lawn, a few yards from this 
second pit, await excavation. 

These belong to the large class of early British remains 
known as “hut-circles,” marking pits of various depths 
that were no doubt protected by a roof of thatch resting 
on a central roof-tree. Such circles are often noticed, 
and have sometimes been excavated within earthworks 
of the period: those at Worlebury, above Weston-super- 
Mare, may be quoted in illustration. Some on that site 
were enclosed by low mounds 28—30 ft. in diameter ; 
but the usual size was about 6 ft. across, and the shape 
a rude rectangle, though the circular form was also 
common. ‘The pits were sunk to the solid rock, which 
lay at an average depth of 2 ft., but a closer parallel is 
found at Mount Caburn, Sussex, where the pits were cut 
into chalk and averaged 5 ft. in depth and 6 ft. in dia- 
meter; but General Pitt-Rivers negatived the idea that 
these were used as habitations.’ At Worlebury a quantity 
of charred wheat and barley was found below skeletons 
that had not been properly interred, but perhaps thrown 
in on the burning ruins of the roof, as there was evidence 
that the grain had been burnt from above.’ 

In the adjoining meadow, some 130 yards further to 
the south-east, the drought also revealed a ring (p) about 
100 ft. in diameter, and complete except fora small break 
to the south. ‘The chalk had evidently been disturbed 
in a band about 5 ft. broad, and a trial excavation about 
10 ft. long was made in this line. The soil thrown out 
was in vivid contrast to the virgin chalk, and at a depth 
of about 7 ft. a black layer was noticed, further search 
discovering traces of fire and a bone that might have 


Archeologia, XLVI, 427, 450. 
* Dymond and Tomkins, Worlebury, p. 76; Proc. Som. Arch. Soc., 
Weston mecting, 1851, pp. 54, 80. 
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been human. The spot is on the slope of the hill, and 
has been under the plough, so that its original appear- 
ance is uncertain; but one cannot go far wrong in 
connecting it with the two pits on the lawn which, to 
judge from analogy, must be attributed to the Late-Keltic 
period, probably not long before the Br itish population 
passed beneath the yoke ‘of Rome. 

Twenty years ago, when the house was — built, 
there was, unfortunately, no one at hand to record 
particulars or safeguard the relics unearthed, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that certain objects mentioned 
in the local newspaper were recovered. A few specimens 
from this series are here illustrated to show their mixed 
character, and support the view that we are here dealing 
with more than one period. Among many fragments ot 
coarse, hand-made _ pottery, evidently prehistoric, two 
pieces 'stand out as exceptional : they are the bases of urns 
or vases of superior material and turned on the wheel, one 
(fig. 2) having a spiral incised on outside, as on a fragment 
from Limpsfield, at the 
foot of the downs 15 
miles due east, des- 
cribed in Pree. Soe. Ant., 
XIII, 249. Though the 
potter’s wheel was used 
in this country at least 
as early as the Ist cen- 
tury B.c. (as at Ayles- 
ford), the present speci- 
mens are more akin to 
Roman ware, and may 
with the two portions Pottery, Hawkshill. (1) 
of bronze brooches in- 
cluded in the collection. One is merely the open 
triangular foot of what was no doubt a brooch of La 
Tene III type, while the other is the bow of another 
type, probably with open triangular foot, but with heavy 
mouldings at the head, a hook! adjoining the collar, aa 


1 This is well seen on an Aylesford example: Early Iron Age Guide 
(British Museum), fig. 96. 
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a wire spring of some form starting from the centre of 
the plate below the moulded head. Both types may have 
been in use at the same time, and point to the early part 
of the first century of our era. 

Other specimens preserved at Hawkshill lead us to 
the main subject of this paper, 
and may next be detailed. <A 
large glass bead (fig. 3) has an 
iridescent surface which, when 

Pe dry, rather obscures the in- 
Hawkshill. (}) tricate rope-pattern in yellow 
inlaid in the blue ground. 

Similar examples from Sittingbourne’ and Hawnby, 
N. R. Yorks., are known to belong to the Anglo-Saxon 
period. ‘There 
is further a de- 
based denarius 
of the time of 
Constantine the 
Great, struck 
about the year 
330, probably at 
Tréves, and 
bearing on the 
obverse Rome 
personified, on 
the reverse Rom- 
ulus and Remus 
with the wolf. 
Roman coins are 
: by no means un- 
Fig. 4. ae at Ornament, common in Sax- 
on graves, and 

the present specimen, which is stated to have been found 
with a small Anglo-Saxon vase, may have been con- 
signed to the earth in the 4th, 5th, or even 6th century, 
the last date suiting best the bronze wheel here illus- 
trated (fig. 4). A wheel apparently from the same mould 


1 C.R. Smith, Collectanea Antiqua, I, pl. 37, figs. 2, 3. 
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is now in Maidstone Museum, and was found! in that 
town with a jewelled Anglo-Saxon brooch and some 
(presumably Roman) cinerary urns. The pottery has 
disappeared, but the brooch belongs to a well-known 
type, of circular form, inlaid with T-shaped garnets. 
Another wheel, very similar, but with eight spokes and 
pierced at the centre, is published from a Frankish 
cemetery at Armentitres, Chateau Thierry, Dépt. Aisne,’ 
where it was found in a man’s grave dating probably from 
the 6th century. A coffin-slab* in the same cemetery 
was incised with a five-spoked wheel, and another bronze 
specimen had six spokes and a broader rim.* ‘There are 
several pierced Frankish pendants, more or less resembling 
a wheel, in the national collection from Dépt. Marne ; but 
that the symbol was of earlier origin in the same district 
is shown by an enamelled example of Roman manufac- 
ture in the British Museum, not to mention a number 
of bronze wheels,’ smaller with thicker tyres, belonging 
to the Late-Keltie period, when they were more probably 
used as votive offerings than as ornaments or currency. 
Lastly, there are several small iron knives which, with 
the small black hand-made vase already mentioned, in- 
dicate the former existence of Anglo-Saxon burials on 
the site. Sir Ernest Blake states that, somewhat ir- 
regularly placed along the western end of his garden, a 
number of skeletons were found with their heads placed 
rather west than south-west, while in one case the feet 
were found within the line of the hedge, and the skull 
subsequently beneath the path of the main road. This 
was one of the bodies found in a line parallel with the 
road, and all no doubt belonged to the same cemetery 
as the six skeletons found this year and an indefinite 


1 The discovery is mentioned in Areh@ologia Cantiana, I, 166 ; 
XV, 72. 

* Morean, Collection Caranda (Dépt. Aisne), Vol. II, pl. 26, fig. 5, 
nouvelle série. 

3 Jbid., pl. 29, fig. 2. 

+ Ibid., pl. 19, fig. 19. 

® Several are figured in Archeologia Cambrensis, 3rd Ser., VU, 213 ; 
others dating from the pre-Roman period were found at Stradonitz, 
Bohemia. 
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nunber found about 1886 on the opposite side of the 
road, when the plantation (G) was made there. On the 
other hand, nothing was found between the house and 
the road, nor in the kitchen garden opposite the old 
chalk-pit, though all the ground was trenched down to 
the chalk-rock. Presuming that the find of 1758 is 
correctly located on the map (H), we must therefore 
suppose that there were two isolated groups of Anglo- 
Saxon burials on and adjoining the present main road ; 
and from the number found we must conclude that those 
on the slope of the hill were, like those recently dis- 
covered, placed in several rows with the head at the 
south-west end of the grave. It may be added here 
that the name of Dead-woman’s Lane leading south-east 
(see map) has been traced to a suicide in recent times, 
and was not due to any discovery of Anglo-Saxon burials 
in the road. The human remains found in laying the 
water-mains at Ralph’s Corner, Eastwick Old Street, 
Bookham, in June, 1906, had been enclosed in a coffin, 
and were probably those of a suicide or criminal of 
modern times. 

The accompanying sketch from the Ordnance Survey 
map shows the approximate site of the discovery on the 
slope of the hill, recorded by Manning and Bray. 
During the construction of the turnpike road to Guild- 
ford in 1758, there were found the bones of nearly 
twenty bodies,’ a small pike (presumably the usual iron 
spear-head) 1 ft. long, and some knife-blades. The 
bones were carried to the churchyard and buried there, 
and others were found in the common field when post- 
holes were being sunk for an inclosure on the summit 
of Hawkes Hill in 1803; they lay on a bed of chalk at 
a depth of 18 inches.? In the garden of Hawkshill 
(x, F), as already mentioned, about twenty-six skeletons 
were found in 1886 within a small area near the road, 


1 At about the same spot some bones of a human foot were found in 
trenching for the water-pipes at the end of April, 1906, but no accurate 
record was kept ; some pottery fragments were also noticed in a cross- 
trench that was found full of black earth. 

* History and Antiquities of Surrey, 1, 482. 
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and among them were the remains of women and 
children. All the bones were subsequently collected 
and buried together in a pit at the foot of one of the 
trees in the garden, with the exception of a giant’s 
skull, which passed into the hands of a medical man. 
The skeleton to which this belonged was 7 ft. in height, 
and was that of a warrior who had come to a violent end. 
The skull had a piece cut clean out of the back, the neck 
was driven into the shoulders, the thigh pierced with an 
iron spear-head, and the legs doubled up as they had 
stiffened. Further discoveries made in the present year 
confirm the Anglo-Saxon origin of what must have been 
a regular cemetery. 

The upper road from Leatherhead to Bookham has this 
year been opened for the laying of water-pipes from the 
Leatherhead Waterworks, and early in May six skeletons 
(marked on map) were discovered along the front of the 
fence that borders the garden of Hawkshill. Their 
position was noted by the Out-door Superintendent, Mr. 
Joseph Cowan, and at the invitation of Mr. Arthur Bird, 
a director of the Company, the site was visited by Mr. C. 
H. Read and the writer, before the last grave was filled 
in. This was situated on the southern side of the road 
below the grassy footpath, the head at the south-west 
end of the grave, and 19 ft. from the end of the Hawks- 
hill fence. The skeleton was fairly perfect, measuring 
5 ft. 8 in. as it lay on the chalk rock about 18 in. from 
the road surface, and was that of a woman. The other 
five graves were slightly shallower, and lay practically 
in the same line parallel with the fence in the direction 
of Leatherhead. ‘They were probably all male burials, 
and similarly placed, but at various intervals, the space 
dividing that of the nearest from the female burial 
being about 27 ft., and the rest being at intervals of 
10 ft., 25} ft., 2 ft. and 35 ft. The measurements are 
only approximate in these cases, and may be accounted 
for in either of two ways: (i) that the trench did not 
happen to touch any graves in intervening rows, or 
(ii) that the rows of graves were placed at unequal 
distances. In any case, we may assume at least six 
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rows running north-west and south-east, as remains were 
found adjoining the road on both sides. 

Just as the tron pike found with the bones on the 
slope of the hill suggests an Anglo-Saxon date (the 
Romans not burying weapons with their dead), and the 
knives serve to date those found in Hawkshill garden, so 
an iron knife of the usual Saxon pattern came to light in 
the third grave recentty opened (fourth from the south). 
The evidence is meagre but sufficient, as a large number 
of such graves have been found elsewhere containing 
nothing but the skeleton and the iron knife that was 
carried by persons of either sex for use at meals and for 
general purposes. It is indeed the most constant feature 
of Anglo-Saxon interments in the area where cremation 
was not practised, and specimens have also been found 
in, or associated with, cinerary urns. 

The most recent discoveries make it clear that the 
rule in this cemetery was to point the head to the south- 
west, though some in the garden may have been nearer 
west than south-west; and as far as the available evi- 
dence goes, such burials may be assigned to a pagan 
population, as the cast-and-west position is frequently 
found elsewhere, especially in Kent, where Christianity 
was first re-established after the Teutonic invasions. 
The precise dating of the cemetery, in the absence of 
grave-furniture, is little more than guess-work, but we 
cannot be far wrong in supposing the hill to have been 
the burial-ground of a Saxon population, settled probably 
at the foot of the hill in the valley of the Mole during 
the 5th or 6th century of our era. Further discoveries 
in the neighbourhood may some day throw light on their 
place of origin, and the route by which they reached 
this smiling tract of down and woodland. 


PRESENTATIONS TO BENEFICES IN SURREY 
DURING THE COMMONWEALTH. 
1651—1659. 


Communicatep By ALFRED RIDLEY BAX, FS.A. 


MNHERE are four volumes amongst the manuscripts 

(Nos. 944—947) preserved in the Archiepiscopal 
Library at Lambeth containing Presentations to Livings 
in various Counties during the rule of Oliver and Richard 
Cromwell. Five of these relate to Surrey and are here 
reproduced. 


i. 
LIMPSFIELD. 


To the Cofiissioners for Approbation of publike preachers 
and all others whom it may concerne I Dame Mary Gresham widdow 
the true and undoubted Patronesse of the parsonage of Limesfield in 
the County of Surrey become voyd by the death of the last Incumbent, 
have nominated and presented and doe hereby nominate, and present 
and appoint Edward Larkin, Minister of the Word, to the said parson- 
age and church praying that the said Edward Larkin may be admitted 
to, and settled in the said parsonage and church and vested with all 
the Rights, members, proffits and perquisites thereof as fully and 
effectually as if he had been instituted and Inducted according to any 
such lawes and customes as have been in this case formerly made, 
had or used in this realme In Witnesse whereof I have hereunto 
sett my hand and seale, this ninth day of March in the yeare one 
thousand six hundred fifty and foure 
Mary ait GRESHAM. 
L.s. 


Lambeth MS. 944. No, 14. 
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Il. 


FARNHAM. 
Oliver P. 

Oliver Lord Protector of the Comion: Wealth of England Scotland 
and Ireland and the Dominions thereunto belonging, To the Com- 
missioners authorized by a late Ordinance for approbacon of Publiq, 
Preachers or any Five of them Greeting Wee Present M' Samuell 
Styleman to the Viccarage of ffarnham in the County of Surrey voyd 
by the death of the last Incumbent and to our Presentacon belonging 
To the end he may be approved of by them and admitted thereunto, 
with all its rights, members and appurtenances whatsoever according 
to the Teno” of the aforesaid Ordinance Given att White-Hall the 
xiiij day of August One Thousand Six Hundred ffifty six. 
(Endorsed : Pre’ntacon for M* Saml. Styleman to ye Vicarage of 

Farnham in ye County of Surrey. Aug. 15, 56.) 


Lambeth MS. 944. No. 26. 


Ill. 
CHERTSEY. 


Oliver Lord Protector of the Conionwealth of England Seotland and 
Ireland and Dominions and Territories thereunto belonging To All 
persons who have or shall have sufficient Authority or power in this 
behalfe Greeting Wee present Alexander Murray Clerke to the 
Viearidge of Chertsey in the County of Surrey now lawfully and of 
right voyd, And to our p?sentac6n of full right or howsoever belonging 
Comaunding and requiring you forthwith to admitt the said Alexander 
Murray to the Vicaridge of Chertsey aforesaid And that you truly 
and lawfully institute him Vicear there, and that likewise you invest 
him with all his Rights members and appurtenances whatsoever And 
that vou Doe performe and fully accomplish all and every the singular 
Acts which your Office obligates you to Discharge therein. In 
Witness whereof wee have caused this our Letters to bee made 
patents Witness ourselfe at Westminster this three and twentieth 
Day of October in the yeare of our Lord one thousand six hundred 
fifty and seaven. 

By the Lords Comission™ of the Greate Seale of England—/lastings. 
(Endorsed: A presentaéon graunted unto Alexander Murray Clerke. 
Hastings, Oct. 23, 57.) 

Lambeth MS. 945. No. 47. 
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IV. 
SHEIRE. 


To All to whom these p?sents shall come I Edward Bray of Sheire 
in the County of Surrey Esq. send Greeting. Whereas the Chureh 
of Sheire in the County of Surrey is lately become void by the death 
of John Hoare Clerke late Recto’ and incumbent thereof, And whereas 
I the said Edward Bray am the undoubted patron of the said Church, 
and to me of right it belongeth now to present to the said Chureh 
being void, Now Know Yee that I the said Edward Bray Haue 
presented and by these psents Doe present Thomas Duncumb of 
Corpus Christi Colledge in the University of Oxford Master of Artes 
to the Chureh of Sheire aforesaid, And I Doe hereby conferre and 
bestowe the said Rectory and Parsonage of Sheire aforesaid upon the 
said Thomas Duneumb, And Doe as much as in me is invest him in 
the same and make him Rector and Incumbent thereof, And Doe 
hereby Declare my Desire that all further Acts necessary be done 
for the investing him in the said Church and makeing him Rector 
and Incumbent thereof. In Witness Whereof I the said Edward 
Bray have hereunto sett my hand and seale the fiuetenth day of 
february in the yeare of our Lord One thousand six hundred ffiftie 


and eight. 
Epwarp Bray. 


(On the dorse :—Sealed and delivered in the presence of Dorothy 
Randyll, Edward Holt. May 4, 1659.) 
Lambeth MS. 946. No. 20. 


V. 
ST. THOMAS, SOUTHWARK. 


Att a Court holden at St Thomas Hospitall in Southwark on 
Wednesday the 27 of Aprill Anno Dii 1659. It was (amongest other 
things) ordered as followeth: Whereas at a Court heere holden on 
firiday the 18 of March last past M' Joseph Grave was (for reasons 
then moving the Court) elected Mynister of St Thomas parish in 
Southwarke soe long as hee should execute the said place to the good 
liking of the Governo™ of this house for the time being and not other- 
wise. Nowe at this Court a Letter from his highness the Lord 
Protecto® and an humble peticon of the parishioners of the said parish 
for and on the behalfe of M* William Berman to be Mynister there 
were read Upon due and mature consideracon of both which and for 
other speciall reasons This Court doth elect the said M* William 
Berman to be Mynister of the said parish of S* Thomas in Southwark. 
To hold and enioy the said place and to receive the salary of ffourty 
pounds p Anm and all Mynisteriall Dueties (sic) (Except Tithes) from 
henceforth for soe long time as hee shall execute the said place to the 
good liking of the Governo™ of this house for the time being and not 


otherwise. W. Duckett, Clarke there. (Endorsed: April 29, 57.) 
Lambeth MS. 947. No. 47. 
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REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT BUILDING AT 
ROTHERHITHE. 


BY 


PHILIP NORMAN, 


TREASURER OF THE Society OF ANTIQUARIES. 


MONG the river-side districts which have been 
absorbed and assimilated by London, not the least 
interesting is that of Rotherhithe, or Redriff as it was 
usually called in the 17th and 18th centuries. ‘To the 
artist it presents some fine subjects, although the older 
parts have mostly given place to docks, tunnel ap- 
proaches, model lodging-houses, and other concomitants 
of our present civilisation. Here and there one comes 
upon a house, now occupied by poor working folk, which 
may have been built for some well-to-do trader or a 
retired sea captain in the days when Swift selected the 
parish as a fitting home for Lemuel Gulliver. To the 
casual observer there is no appearance of medieval 
buildings; but the remains of one which had been 
altogether lost sight of, form the chief subject of this 
paper. By way of introduction, we will first say a few 
words about ancient Rotherhithe. 

This place is not mentioned in Domesday, as it then 
belonged to the royal manor of Bermondsey. It became 
detached when William Rufus granted the rest of the 
manor to the newly established priory there, and it 
was afterwards itself divided, part being given by 
Henry I to his natural son Robert, and the rest added 
to the estate of the convent and prior of Bermondsey. 
The name appears as A‘theredes hyd in a charter of 
A.D. 898, printed in Birch’s Cartularium Saxonicum, and 
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in medizval documents it is several times written 
Retherethe, with or without the final “e.” It had 
originally been to a great extent covered by water at 
high tide, like so much of the land in the neighbourhood 
of London on the south side of the river, and, with the 
adjoining districts, had been embanked at a period of 
which we now have no certain record. The preservation 
of the bank was a very important matter, as may be 
gathered from various records that have come down to 
us. In the year 1298 it had got into such bad condition 
that much ‘of the low land near the river between 
Lambeth and Greenwich was submerged. Twenty-four 
years later, we find reference to a ereat breach in the 
bank between Greenwich and Ber mondsey, when Adam 
de Brom, William de Leycestre and others, were ordered 
to inspect the damage, and to distrain for repair on the 
owners of the land where it began, and on others who 
appeared to be liable. Again, in 1380, commissioners 
were appointed to see to the repair of the bank between 
Greenwich and London Bridge; and in 1417 (5 Henry V) 
there was another commission for the bank between 
Deptford Strand and Bermondsey, ‘to act according to 
the custom of the marsh and the law and custom of this 
realm.” 

As far as one can judge, it is actually on the ancient 
embankment at Rotherhithe that the remains of a fine 
medieval building have lately been observed, at a distance 
of 70 feet from the river and between 15 and 16 feet 
above high water mark, the ground sloping gradually at 
the back. Messrs. Wilmott and Cobon, of the Platform 
Engineering Works, who first drew ‘attention to the 
existence of this relic, had occasion, some five years ago, 
to extend their premises, when having g got possession of 
two cottages, Nos. 26 and 28 Rotherhithe Street, they 
pulled them down. The masonry in question partly 
formed the dividing wall which separated the small 
yards behind these houses from the very extensive 
granaries of Messrs. Thomas Groves and Sons, and 
its north or river side is now incorporated in the 
engineering workshops. 


j 
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The accompanying measured plans and drawings 
show what is left of the medizval masonry and its exact 
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position, that marked ‘block plan” being taken from 
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the Ordnance Survey before the cottages were removed. 
We see from Fig. 3 that the remains formed part of a 
building of not less than two stories. The height on the 
north front now av erages 19 ft. 6 in., and above it comes 
modern brickwork. The floor was raised about a foot 
on the formation of the present workshops, and soil may 
previously hsve accumulated; we do not therefore pre- 
cisely know the original ground level. The length of 
the old masonry is here 35 ft. 6 in., and it rans back on 
the east side about 23 ft., the north-east corner being 
corbelled out 18 in., from a height at present of 6 ft. 
On this east side the average height of the masonry is 
about 8 ft., rising to 18 ft. at the corbelled portion. 
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Fig. 4.—Elevation of East Wall. 


As will be seen in our elevation of the east wall and 
plan at present ground level, there is on that side what 
appears to be the lower part of a large buttress, now 
coped with brick. In the wall facing north there are 
traces of four arched openings on the ground level, filled 
in with brick, and above them are or were also four 
arched openings, also blocked, which do not correspond 
with the lower arches in position, being much narrower, 
with wider spaces between them. T he brickwork which 
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fills these openings is brought out to the same plane as 
the medieval masonry, except in the case of the upper 
opening on the west or right hand, marked “a” in Fie. 3, 
where it stands back about 15} in. The mouldings 
therefore are in part exposed to view, and although 
much decayed we were able to get a fairly accurate 
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Fig. 5.—Window in North Wall from North. 


drawing of them (see Fig. 5). From the spring of the 
arch the inner surface of the stonework appears to have 
been cut away, and one can now see no sign of tracery, 
but below in the centre there are indications of the 
former existence of a stone mullion (not shown in our 
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oa 


SECTION 


Fig. 6.—Section of Window 
in North Wall. 


plan), and in the jambs on 
each side there is a groove 
for glass. We therefore have 
good grounds for coming to 
the conclusion that the upper 
openings were windows of two 
lights. 

As may be gathered from 
what precedes, and from our 
illustrations (drawn by Mr. F. 
C. Wylde), what we have seen 
from Messrs. Wilmott and 
Cobon’s workshops has been 
part of the north front of 
a medieval building which 
originally extended — further 
west, facing the river, and 
part of its east wall; and 
this is all incorporated in the 
party walls which separate 
Messrs. Wilmott and Cobon’s 
workshops from the granaries 
of Messrs. Groves and Sons. 
In the latter we shall be able 
to glance at the remains from 
the inside. Three of the upper 
openings are here visible from 
a room on the first floor, their 
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lower parts however being covered by boarding, as shown 
in Fig. 8. The inside of the east wall and three lower 
openings can also be seen from the ground floor. Except 
for their greater breadth the latter resemble those above. 
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Fig. 8.—Elevation of Upper Openings from Granary on South Side. 


We therefore have not thought it necessary to give an 
illustration of them. There is no trace of vaulting. Our 
various plans and drawings will enable the reader to 
understand more fully the nature of this architectural 
relic. In these, the modern additions which have 
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Fig. 9.—Plan of Upper Openings from Granary on South Side. 


nothing to do with the old masonry except that they 
are placed against it, have been made black, and the 
bricks used to fill in or complete the walls are indicated 
by horizontal hatchings. 

With regard to the stone-work, that which is seen 
from Messrs. Wilmott and Cobon’s premises appears to 
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be a yellowish sandstone, perhaps Reigate. It is of the 
nature of rubble, with irregular courses except where 
the corbelling occurs; the stones there being mostly of 
large size, well squared and carefully laid. It is covered 
with successive layers of lime-wash. The stones form- 
ing the arches on the south or inside are apparently 
similar as regards material to those on the north, but 
are less weather worn. The filling in between them 
seems here to be partly chalk. We observed a flint 
imbedded in it. On account of the damp all this 
surface on the south side has of late been plastered 
over. 

The question naturally arises, what was the purpose 
of the medieval building of which these long-forgotten 
relics formed part, but we are not prepared at present to 
give a definite answer. The chief wall stands east and 
west; doubtless owing to the fact that it faces the river. 
There is nothing in the appearance of the structure which 
proves it to have been ecclesiastical, and the idea that 
this may have been the case is not borne out by what 
we know of the district. There was a medieval parish 
church, but the present one is on the same site; and 
although the two moieties of the manor were both in 
possession of the convent of Bermondsey from the 
21st year of King Richard II until the dissolution, 
we have no evidence that there was any ecclesiastical 
establishment connected with the convent. 

As regards medizval residences at Rotherhithe, two 
at least of some importance are mentioned in old docu- 
ments. Lambarde, the historian of Kent, says in his 
Topographic and Historic Dictionary of England, p. 306, 
that Henry IV lodged in an ‘old stone house here, 
whiles he was cured of a leprosie,” and here he un- 
doubtedly signed two charters, namely, that of July 5th, 
1412, creating Thomas Beaufort, Earl of Dorset, and 
another on Jaly 9th of the same year, creating Thomas, 
the King’s second son, Duke of Clarence. There i is, how- 
ever, no record of the exact site of this mansion, and 
the date is too early for the remains still in existence, 
which, from their style, cannot we think belong to an 
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earlier period than towards the end of the 15th century. 
With regard to Henry’s illness, it may perhaps not be 
superfluous to remark, that the leprosy of which old 
chroniclers speak was, in Dr. Norman Moore’s opinion, 
not leprosy at all, but “herpes labialis” with other 
ageravations. 

Another house in Rotherhithe which must not be 
forgotten was the ‘“‘ Moted Place,” held by Matthew 
Dale in the reign of Henry VIII, and said to have 
been once the property of Robert Fitzwalter, Lord 
Egremond. It is mentioned in the 32nd year of Queen 
Elizabeth as then in the hands of George Rant, and 
formerly belonging (as lords of the manor) to the 
monks of Bermondsey. The site of this building is 
also totally forgotten. The old manor-house is said to 
have been near the manor mill. 

It has been thought that the medieval remains in 
Rotherhithe Street belonged neither to an ecclesiastical 
building nor to a residence, but formed part of a store- 
house or place of commerce, and the arrangement of 
the arches below rather lends itself to that view. If we 
accept it, we may suppose them to have been open for 
the passage of goods. The situation would certainly 
be convenient for river-side business, and this seems to 
the writer to be the most likely suggestion, although 
the building is perhaps rather expensive and important 
for the commercial requirements of Rotherhithe at the 
end of the 15th century. The proprietors can supply 
no information on the subject; for the present, there- 
fore, perhaps it will be wise to suspend our judgment 
on these interesting relics, the existence of which was 
made known to the writer by the Rey. Canon Beck, 
rector of St. Mary’s, Rotherhithe, who during many 
years has been studying the antiquities of the parish. 

The manorial history of Rotherhithe, to which we 
have barely alluded, is given with some detail by 
Manning and Bray, and their account has been added 
to and brought down to the present time by the Carr- 
Gomm family, who at present hold the manor. Early 
in the 19th century it devolved on that gallant soldier 
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who became Field-Marshal Sir William Maynard Gomm, 
G.C.B., and died in 1875, after holding a commission in 
the army for no less a period than 80 years, having been 
gazetted an ensign in the 9th regiment before he had 
reached the age of ten. He left his estates to his widow, 
who bequeathed the manor in tail to her niece, Emily 
Blanche, the wife of Francis Culling Carr, now Carr- 
Gomm. ‘Their son is at present M.P. for Rotherhithe, 
and an assistant private secretary of the Prime Minister. 
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VILLENAGE IN THE WEALD OF SURREY.’ 


BY 


HENRY ELLIOT MALDEN, M.A. 


MEXIIE origin, nature, and decay of villenage and of 

bondage, perhaps not quite the same thing origi- 
nally, and of the servile sfatus generally, have received 
a great deal of attention of late. But ’ probably Pro- 
fessors Maitland and V inogradoff would tell us that there 
is plenty of uncertainty about these matters still. I have 
of late had my attention drawn to some Surrey cases, and 
am inclined to found some conclusions upon them. But 
I should like it to be distinctly understood that this 
paper is merely preliminary to a further collection of 
evidence, which must take a long time to gather in. I 
wish, however, now to indicate briefly why I think, 
from Surrey examples, that villenage, villein tenure in 
the strictest sense, belonged only to the anciently-settled 
parts of the country, and was of remote antiquity ; ; that 
it was not incompatible with considerable social pros- 
perity of those who held by it, a proposition which 
needs little more defence now I fancy; and that the 
later so-called villenage of more lately-settled places, 
like the Weald, was in fact not quite the same as what 
villenage had been originally. 

First, what was the Weald? Ina broad sense it was 
the forest, of course, which reached from Hampshire 
to the middle of Kent, and covered a few hundred acres 
of Hampshire, all the northern part of Sussex, all the 
southern part of Surrey, and a great part of Kent. 
Geologically, the Weald is the country within the long 


1 The following paper was submitted to my friend Professor Mait- 
land, and was in type before his lamented death. 
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horse-shoe of chalk, the curve of which is above Peters- 
field, and whose arms run out to the North Foreland and 
Beachy Head respectively; a country whose soil is, a 
great deal of it, the Wealden clay. 

Legally, the Weald has a meaning defined by the 
Court of King’s Bench in 1693. In a rather famous 
lawsuit concerning the liability to tithe of some wood- 
lands in Chufte, a tithing of Frensham parish, which 
parish was itself once part of Farnham parish, it 
was laid down that the Weald is the country in Kent, 
Surrey and Sussex, in which the woodlands pay no tithe 
unless a specific grant of tithe can be shown.’ This 
statement of the matter pretty clearly puts the cart 
before the horse. What they meant was, that the wood- 
lands in the Weald were tithe free, unless a specific 
grant could be shown, because, when the prescriptive 
title to tithe was established elsewhere, the Weald was a 
no-man’s land, uninhabited and therefore untithed; un- 
taxed also apparently for the same reason in A.D. 1086, 
at least for the most part. What I mean by the Weald 
here, is the southern part of the county not described 
in 1086. 

When the Domesday Survey was completed that year, 
it mentioned in Surrey one manor only upon the 
Wealden clay, Ockley... Farnham is the only name 
mentioned in Farnham Hundred. Witley and Hamble- 
don are the most southerly places named in Godalming 
Hundred ; Bramley in Blackheath ; Abinger and Anstie 
Farm are the farthest south in Wotton, except Ockley. 
In the eastern half of the county nothing is named 
south of the line through Dorking, Betchworth, Reigate, 
Blechingley, Tatsfield. In Sussex a similar absence, or 
rarity, of Domesday names on the Wealden clay is to be 
noticed. It does not follow that all the clay, and much 

1 T would refer the curious to the Vietoria History of Surrey, 
Vol. II, p. 613, for a further account of the law-suit. See Exchequer 
Depositions, 4 W. and M., Michaelmas, 12. The Court of Exchequer 
sent the trial of the facts before the King’s Bench. 

* Arseste is at all events not Eversheds on the Clay, as Manning 
and Bray and Colonel James surmised. I suspect it is Hartshurst on 
the Sand, under Leith Hill, but it is uncertain. 
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of the sand next to it, was quite uninhabited then. The 
Manor and Hundred of Farnham reached to the Sussex 
border in the charter attributed to Caedwalla of Wessex 
in 688. ‘The Surrey and Sussex Wealds hereabouts were 
at all events appropriated, though not settled. 

Bramley Manor later on included land in the southern 
part of Blackheath Hundred. The Manor of Shiere 
reached into Cranleigh; that of Dorking into Capel. 
Land near Leigh was attached to the far distant Ewell, 
Thundersfield near Horley to Sutton, Burstow to Wim- 
bledon. One of these connexions, Thundersfield and 
Sutton, is as old as the 10th century. 

Lingfield, a manor and village on the Hastings sand, 
is rather unaccountably omitted from Domesday, for it 
belonged to the Abbey of Hyde from King Edgar’s 
time. Some other names, such as Eashing on the sand, 
and Petridge on the clay, are older than Domesday. 
There was therefore some population; but the villages 
were not considerable enough to be considered as 
separate properties, or as separately taxable places. 
The later parishes did not exist. All Farnham Hundred 
was in Farnham parish, Haslemere and Chiddingfold, 
probably Hambledon, was in Godalming parish, Capel 
was in Dorking parish, Horne were in Blechingley 
parish. Pope Nicholas’ Taxation of 1291 shows that 
even then many of the Wealden parishes had not been 
formed. Even the Subsidy Rolls of the early part of 
Edward the Third’s reign do not recognize some of 
them.’ 

In these outlying parts of Surrey the condition of the 
cultivators, after the country became inhabited, was no 
doubt low enough. In Godstone, Blechingley, Nutfield, 
Buckland, Merstham (which included part of Charlwood), 
and other places on the edge of the occupied land of 
1086, where the manors had outlying portions down 
on the clay, in the forest, where occupation had been 
recently extended, the proportion of servi enumerated in 


1 Vietoria History, Appendix, Vol. 1; LEcelesiastical History 
Section, Vol. I1. 
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the Survey is unusually large.’ Here, too, bondage was 
long continued. I was able to submit to the Historical 
Society an instance, already noticed by Manning and 
Bray, of the sale of lands, “‘ with the bondmen and their 
families,” in Leigh, Charlwood and Reigate, in the 
time of Edward VI, and a manumission of “ villeines 
and bondmen,” in the same neighbourhood, in the 
middle of Elizabeth’s reign.’ 

The land in Godalming Hundred was mostly held 
by copy of Court Roll in the 17th century. Indeed, 
a great deal of land in the Weald, in the sense of all the 
land south of the chalk, is still copyhold. More was 
copyhold till recently enfranchised. | And where there 
was copyhold there is commonly supposed to have been 
unfree tenure.’ But though the bondmen enfranchised 
in Elizabeth’s reign are comprehensively described as 
*“ villeins and bondmen,” I doubt the accuracy of the 
description. I think that they were in bondage, but 
were not villeins in the original sense of the word. I 
think that I am right in saying that modern authorities 
agree that medizeval lawyers used nativus, villanus, bond- 
man, serf, and so on very indiscriminately for hundreds 
of years before that time. But different names suggest 
a difference at some period. The people who made the 
Domesday Survey surely knew what they meant when 
they distinguished villani, bordarii, cotarii and servi, the 
other servile or semi-servile distinctions are not used in 
Surrey, and they meant that the status of these classes 
was not identical. 

Villanus is the man of the villa. If we would turn 
him into English he is surely the man of the township, 
that is one of a community. If so, even by 1086 his 
original position must have been forgotten sometimes, 


1 Servi are 1 in 9 or 10 in the whole county ; 1 in 5 or 6 in Reigate 
Hundred ; 1 in 4 in Tandridge Hundred. 

° R. Hist. S. Transactions, New Series, Vol. XIX, p. 305. 

3 But free land was also held by copy of Court Roll. Kyttelond in 
Capel is described as free land, but yet paid heriots and fines, and was 
held by copy of Court Roll.—Dorking Manorial Rolls, Court held 
20 Jan. 143%. 
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else we should not be confronted with the mention 
of unus villanus on a manor; unless indeed he were 
resident in one place, but had township rights and 
duties elsewhere. But the essence of a township com- 
munity was not merely service to a lord, but Common 
Fields of their own. There certainly were Common 
Fields on most of the Surrey manors, where there are 
villani, enumerated in Domesday. To show that there 
were Common Fields on all of them is part of the task, 
necessitating much searching of evidence, which must 
stand over for the present, but which I hope to be 
able to complete for the Society at some future date. 
Moreover the inhabited country of Domesday is also 
the country over which pre-historic remains and Anglo- 
Saxon burials tell of a long-established population not 
to be traced beyond these limits in nearly the same 
abundance. Conversely, it is a question whether there 
were any Common Fields in the part of the county not 
specifically noticed in Domesday. The collection of this 
negative evidence is another long business; but I can 
say now that I know of no evidence of Common Fields 
existing at a later period in certain parts of the unin- 
habited, or less inhabited districts of 1086. For in- 
stance, Godalming, Tuesley, Hertmere, Farncombe, are 
Domesday names in the parish of Godalming. There 
were Common Fields in all. Eashing in Godalming is 
a place with a name older than Domesday. There 
were Common Fields there. Artington, formerly in 
Godalming Manor, lying north of these places, and 
presumably inhabited in 1086, had Common Fields. 
Shackleford is a similar case to Artington. But at Chid- 
dingfold and Haslemere, in Godalming Manor, lying 
south in the forest, places whose names do not occur 
till a century or more after Domesday, I find no mention 
of Common Fields in the Godalming Hundred and 
Manorial Rolls. The Manor of Dorking may be cited 
as another instance. It included what is now the parish 
of Capel but what was called in the Views of Frank 
Pledge, temp. Richard I, Waldeburgh, 7.e¢. the Weald 
Borough, Dorking being divided into several tithings 
L2 
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called Boroughs. In the neighbourhood of Dorking 
town, a Domesday y name, there was a Townfield. In 
Capel I find no traces of Common Fields in the Court 
Rolls. It was probably only settled after 1086. The 
Chapel was existing about the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury, but not apparently i in 1086, when Dorking Church 
is named but no chapel besides on the manor. Where 
two churches or chapels existed and one is named, both 
are usually named. Capel with no Common Fields was 
an early post- -Domesday extension of population I suspect. 

Mr. Stevenson, in his View of the Agriculture of Surrey, 
published in 1809, when many Common Fields still 
existed, says roundly that there never were any Com- 
mon Fields in the Weald. He says the same of the 
Weald of Sussex. Mr. Marshall, in his View of the 
Agriculture of the Southern Counties, published in 1798, 
is of the same opinion. If this be true, a vé/anus in 
the Weald was a villanus without a villa, unless, as I 
said above, he had still a connexion with a villa else- 
where. A man might be a bondman, a nativus, a servus 
even; he might, and did, owe suit and service, mow, 
reap, carry for his lord, attend his courts, pay heriots 
and fines, be at his merey perhaps, body and goods ; but 
was he really a villem? He might be ‘something lower, 
or something higher. Whatever his position, “the so- 
called villein of the Weald occupied, 1 believe, an 
individual position towards his lord. 

I have come across an example of a villein who was 
certainly in a fairly flourishing state, and whose con- 
dition seems to show one ws ay in which tenure by copy 
of Court Roll was extended into the Weald without taking 
with it the fully organized village community. In 1261, 
during the vacancy of the See “of Winchester, after the 
death of Bishop Aymer, the King’s half-brother—while 
the temporalities therefore were in the King’s hands— 
Nicholas Bulluc, a tenant in villenage on the Bishop’s 
Manor of Farnham, died, and is recorded in the Chancery 
Inquisitiones Post- Mor tem, 45 Henry III. A translation of 
the record follows at the end of this article. Nicholas was 
a tenant in two different ways. He held two virgates 
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of land, de antiqua tenura. Two yard-lands, after the 
common fashion, no doubt, in the Common Fields of 
the Manor of Farnham. For these he did very exten 
sive services, as we see by the return, mowing, reaping, 
ploughing, carrying, fencing, and so on, and also paid 
ten shillings a year and two pence for wood-penny. 
But his services imply that he possessed plough oxen, 
a horse or horses, a cart, servants, a shepherd, and 
therefore a flock. He need have done very little per- 
sonal service, for so long as the service was done it 
did not matter whether it was done by himself or by 
his men. Only to the lord’s great harvest he had to 
come tofu fumilia, except his wife, his shepherd, and 
some female servant, feminine but otherwise illegible, 
I suspect his dairymaid. Over and above these two 
yard- -lands, he held 32 acres and more de nova terra 
for a rent of eighteen shillings and fourpence a year, 
and no other service.' 

Here Nicholas was merely a small tenant-farmer. 
Hence would come some of the resources whence he 
did his services for the old land. Here, if he lived 
on it, he would be in the position unius villani, for his 
tenure here was no doubt unfree. Nova terra can 
scarcely mean anything except land brought newly 
under cultivation, since the old conditions of tenure 
in the originally cultivated lands had been fixed. 
Nicholas was a sort of pioneer, or backwoodsman ; he 
or his eae before him had pushed out into the 
wilderness, extending the limits of civilization. As 
the early settlers by the Hudson or Susquehana took 
with them the main features of English land-holding 
in their own time, but yet did not reproduce it exactly, 
so Nicholas and those like him carry on part of the 
system of their time. His farm is a yard-land still, 
of the normal aggregate size of the strips of a villein- 


1 In Tilford, now a separate manor but once part of Farnham, lying 
some miles south of the town towards the Weald, nova terra probably, 
there were lately, if there are not now, small copyhold farms of from 
30 to 33 acres, still ealled Yard-lands ; as I am told by Mr. Martin 
Ware, Lord of the Manor. 
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holding dispersed about the Common Fields. But this 

-ard- land is surely like a Tilford yard-land of yester- 
day. Indeed, unless, which is ‘unlikely, a whole 
company of emigrants were sent out from the ancient 
land to colonize “the Weald, it is hard to imagine how 
the Common Field system could be reproduced as the 
Weald became cultivated. The system did not die in 
its old seats till the nineteenth century, but it is quite 
likely that it was recognised as being antiquated and no 
longer desirable for reproduction, i in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, or in the twelfth, when, as I judge from the 
mention of new manors and new parishes, the exten- 
sion of population into the Weald was taking place. 

An analogous case is given by Professor Maitland and 
Mr. Baildon in the fourth volume of the Selden Society’s 
publications.’ On the Bishop of Ely’s Manor of Little- 
port new holdings were created in “the fen, as it was 
gradually rec Jaimed. Some of these, the authors think, 
were freehold; but others were held by men who held 
villein lands elsewhere in the manor. All alike paid a 
money rent, but about 1d. an acre instead of the high 
rent paid by Nicholas Bulluc. I hope his farm was on 
the good land near Tilford or Frensham, on the banks of 
the Tilford river. But he represents, no doubt, the better 
class of cultivators of the ‘“‘ new land,” taking it up as 
a commercial speculation. When the lord, through his 
bailiff, undertook the extension of cultivation for him- 
self, lis labour might be provided by a transference of 
unattached labourers with no fixed duties on distant 
demesne land, but at the best mere cottagers, at the 
worst chattels of the lord’s, to be bought and sold like 
the bondmen of 1547. But would an eleventh century 
official have described them as villani? Were they not 
rather bordurii, or even servi 2 


1 Selden Society, The Court Baron, p. 109. 
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CHANCERY INQ. P.-M. 45 H. UI. 


Inquisilio apud Farnham die Jovis in festo 
S. Augustini, §&c. §e.—The Jurors say on oath that 
Nicholas Bullue held of Aymer, late bishop elect of 
Winchester, brother of our lord the king, two yard- 
lands of land of the ancient holding (duas virgatas terrae 
de antiqua tenura), by paying there every year 10 shillings 
and twopence for wood- -penny. Moreover he mowed in 
the meadow of the lord with one man for one day, and 
had twopence half-penny, and loaded and carried in the 
said meadow by the aforesaid customary service. Also 
for the storing of the lord’s corn he had to find two men 
for two days, “and they had their food. Also for cutting 
the lord’s corn he had to find four men for ‘* Cuttederip”’ 
for one day, and he had a right to their food. Also for 
‘‘Reverip,”? he had to find two men for one day. 
Also to the great ‘‘ Bederip”* of the lord, he had to 
come with his whole household, except his wife, his 
shepherd, and his . . . . (dlegible, but feminine), 
and they had their victuals at the lord’s hall. At 
‘* Nedrip”’* he had to cut an acre and a-half of corn, 
and had no food. And he carried the corn of the lord 
with his neighbours, and had nothmg for such service. 
And at Laghewudringe against the Christmas feast, 
he had to carry brushwood with one cart for one day, 
and against the Easter feast for one day with two carts. 
Also against the coming of his lord he had to carry 
brushwood with his neighbours, and against the coming 
of our lord the king, and of the queen, and in like 
manner against the time of the coming of bishops. 


1 Possibly a corruption, after the meaning of “rip” had been for- 
gotten ; tautological clearly. 

* Literally, “ the Reeve’s cutting.” 

3 The lord’s harvest. 

* Perhaps a jingle of sound with Bederip, the harvest of need, with 
no food. 

° The collection of tire-wood, 
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Also he had to plough one acre for his lord at the 
time of the winter sowing, and had for his food two- 
pence half-penny. And at Nedhurste,’ at the same 
sowing, he had to plough an acre and a-half without 
food. Also at Nedhurste, at the Lenten sowing, he 
had to plough one acre without food. And if he had 
his own plough and team, he had to plough one acre 
(in addition ?), and for his food on the day he had 
twopence half-penny. Also at ‘ Dust-hegginge,”* if 
he had his own horse, he had to harrow with his own 
horse for one day till the ninth hour. Also he had 
to thresh once a year one quarter of grain and half-a- 
quarter, and had to carry that corn to the nearest 
market for sale. Also he had to fence the meadow of 
the lord of Farnham, when necessary, a length of eight 
perches, without food. Also he had to make good the 
Borough hedge for one perch, when necessary. Also he 
had to pay pannage, at the rate of a penny for a pig of 
over a year old, and a half-penny for a young pig. Also, 
according to custom, he gave the park keeper a bushel 
of oats. Also he had to do cart-service (averagium), 
namely, carting the lord’s meat* with his cart from the 
said manor for one day’s journey. This service did the 
said Nicholas Bulluc for the said two yard-lands of land. 

Also the said Nicholas Bullue held of new land (de 
nova terra) of the said Aymer 32 acres and more, by 
paying from the annual produce eighteen shillings and 
fourpence, and no other service. They also say that 
he held nothing of anyone else. Also that the aforesaid 
lands are in their total value worth forty shillings a 
year. His heirs by the custom of the manor are 
Richard de Coterfold, aged 35, and Christina, daughter 
of Matilda of Batsote (Badshot), aged 18. 


A place. 
Harrowing time. 


Cibus, meaning, I suppose, the farm produce sold off the manor. 
To the lord, rent and services combined. 
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THE MANOR HOUSE, BYFLEET. 


bY 


Miss FRANCES J. MITCHELL. 


i the Manor House as it stands to-day 
dates only from the reign of George I, its site 1s 
one of considerable historical interest. 

Here, on ‘‘a green knoll, overlooking the river Wey,” 
stood the hall or grange of ’ Erlwin the S Saxon, who held 
it under the Abbot of Chertsey in the days of the 
Confessor. Later on, there rose on this spot the Norman 
Manor House of the De Lucies, a family which numbered 
among its members a Bishop of Winchester, and a Grand 
Justiciar of England. 

The list of the knightly owners of Byfleet ends early 
in the 14th century, when we find that the Manor House 
had become a royal hunting lodge, much used by the 
Plantagenet princes. Attached by Edward III to the 
Duchy of Cornwall, it became the property of the 
Princes of Wales, until Henry VIII, whose infancy is 
said to have been passed at Byfleet, included it in the 
Honour of Hampton Court. 

Its last royal owner was Anne of Denmark, Queen 
Consort of James I, after whose death the house and 
manor were leased by the Crown to private individuals, 
with the Palace of Oatlands, Weybridge. 

From Domesday Survey we learn that in Erlwin’s 
days Byfleet had a church, mill, and fishery. ‘The 
estate then consisted of two hundred acres, with six 
acres of meadow-land, and a wood yielding pannage 
for ten swine. 

In the time of King Edward the Confessor it had 
been valued at 100s.; at the Survey it was stated to be 
worth £4. 
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In 1179 the manor belonged to Richard de Lucy, 
Justiciar of England, a trusty counsellor of Henry IT, 
and a strong opponent of Archbishop Becket. He wa 
Keeper of Windsor Castle and of the Tower. Byfleet 
was still held of the Abbot of Chertsey. 

Richard’s son, Geoffrey de Luey I, was also a supporter 
of the Angevin kings. He held ‘the Cap of State at the 
Coronation of Richard 1, fought for John, and also for 
the boy king, Henry III, at “the battle of the Fair of 
Lincoln in 1217. He married Juliana, widow of Peter 
de Stokes, was Governor of Jersey, and took part in the 
Crusade of 1236. He died in 1252. 

His son, Geoffrey IH, did not inherit his father’s 
royalist views. He supported Simon de Montfort in the 
“Mad Parliament,” signed the oath to abide by the 
arbitration of St. Louis in 1263, fought bravely at 
Evesham in 1265, and after the battle made a heroic 
attempt to hold Gloucester for the baronial party. 
Forced to surrender to Prince Edward, he received a 
free pardon and retired to his manor of Byfleet. 

Poaching was at that time very prev alent in Surrey, 
and Sir Geofirey seems to have made an attempt to 
check it. In 1267 he impleaded John le Fraunceys and 
others for entering his park and manor of By flect, and 
taking away deer, “hor ses, and cattle.’ 

In 1279' he claimed before the King’s Justices at 
Guildford his rights as Lord of the Manor of Byfleet, 
and also to the fishery mentioned in —— “Book : 
all his claims were allowed.’ He died in 1284, seised 
of the manor of Byfleet, with the hamlets of Busseley 
(Bisley) and Frogbury, ‘and the advowson of Byfleet 
Church held of the Abbot of Chertsey; paying one 
mark annually from the rents of Busseley, and the 
rest being held by service of half a knight’s fee and 
suit at the hundred court of Godley. * He was buried 
in the Church of the Grey Friars in London. He was 
succeeded by his son, another Geoffrey, of whom very 


1 Curia Regis Roll, 51 Hen. 111, Hil. (No. 178), roll 10d, 
= Assize Roll S76, m. 29. 


3 p.m. Edw. I, File 58, No. 8. 
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little is known. In 1298 there is a record of a free 
pardon granted to one “Simon the Fisher of Byflete” 
for the murder of Gamelyn, and for robberies, on 
account of his services in Flanders.’ 

In 1297 Geoffrey de Lucy received licence to enfeoff 
Sir Henry de Ley bourne of the manor of Byfleet,’ 
but from an inquisition taken in 1327 it would appear 
that the actual enfeoffment was made as early as 1294.° 
Sir Henry was a member of the crusading Kentish 
family of that name; he was knighted by ‘Edward I 
for distinguished bravery at the siege of Caerlaverock 
in Scotland, and is mentioned in W alter of Exeter’s 
rhyming distisiele of that siege. 

‘About the year 1300 he mortgaged Byfleet, with 
Weybridge, Bisley and Frogbury, to Ude Langton, 
Bishop ot Coventry and Lichfield. 

In 1305 Henry ‘de Leybourne still held Byfleet, for 
it was found that Philip de W illoughby (Wileby), ‘who 
died in that year, held of him as of his manor of Byfleet 
certain lands in Buekland, co. Kent.* 

When and why the manor became the property of 
the Crown has not been discovered ; we only know that 
Edward II lived at Byfleet in the early part of his reign, 
and that writs and warrants signed by him on the spot 
are still in existence. 

The most important warrant is that which ordered 
the arrest of the Knights Templars in England, signed 
on December 20th, 1307. Other writs signed in Novem- 
ber, 1308, concern grants of money to his extravagant 
sister, Princess Mary Prioress of ‘Amesbury, who was 
addicted to gambling in spite of her vows as a nun. 
There is also a writ relating to a grant of money to 
some Jew converts. 

Edward gave a charter of free-warren in Byfleet to 
the worthless Piers de Gaveston, who had married the 


1 Patent Roll 26 Edw. I, m. 9. 

2 Patent Roll 25 Edw. 1, p. 2, m. 10. 
3 Chan. Mise. Inquis., file 106. 

# Ing. pan, Edw. 1, File 116, No. 214. 
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King’s niece, Margaret de Clare.’ Manning believes 
that he made him a present of the whole manor.” 

When young Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, 
was married at Guildford in 1310, Queen Isabella, who 
absolutely refused to meet the favourite, stayed at the 
Castle, while Edward, Princess Mary, and Gilbert’s 
youngest sister, all went off to By fleet on a visit to 
Gaveston and his wife. 

In 1312 the angry nobles seized and executed Gaves- 
ton, and Edward retired to Byfleet in rage and grief. 

He was there again in 1320, when the church was 
restored and re-dedie: ited, and also in 1821, when 
Humphrey de Waleden was appointed steward. 

In 1324 or 1325, we learn that the parcel of the 
manor of Bytlect in Bisley (Busseleye), which consisted 
of 54 acres of land, 2 acres of meadow and 4 acres of 
wood, were seized into the King’s hands by Thomas le 
Longes, his bailiff of the said manor. In 1327, Joln 
de Ardern and Agnes his wife, petitioned Queen Isabella 
for these lands, and referred to an inquisition which had 
been taken in March of that year, whereby it had been 
found that, in 1397-8, Henry de Leybourne had en- 
feofted by charter Hugh de Smerhull of the Bisley 
lands; Hugh in turn had enfeotted, in 1304-5, Avicia de 
Chabeham and her son Thomas, who by fine levied at 
Westminster in 1318-9, had granted the lands to John 
and Agnes de Ardern. The inquisition had further 
found that John and Agnes had not remitted the 
premises to Edward II, and that they held them of the 
Abbot of Chertsey by service of 13s. 4d. yearly. The 
petition was referred by the Queen to her son Edward IIL, 
who on 22nd May, 1328, ordered the Chancellor to do 
right in the matter, and if he delivered the lands to the 
said John and Agnes to assign others of equal value to 
Queen Isabella.’ 


The grant to Queen Isabella by Edward III of the 


1 Charter Roll I Edw. II, No. 7. 

* Manning and Bray, History of Surrey, LL, 183. 

3 Chan. Mise. Ing., File 106 (formerly Ing. p. m. Edw. I], 2ud 
nos. 67). 
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the manor of Byfleet, then assessed at £40, together 
with other castles and manors for her life, was made on 
Ist February, 1326-7.' These lands were afterwards 
taken from her by the King, who in 1351 created his 
brother, John of E Itham, Earl of Cornwall, a title which 
Gaveston had held. The King at the same time granted 
him the manor of Byfleet... When Prince John died 
nnmarried in 1335, Edward granted the custody of the 
park and warren of Byfleet to John de Chestre for life ;* 
the King must have visited the manor occasionally, for 
he signed no less than twenty-six warrants at Byfleet 
in 1338. 

In that year, on the Monday after the Feast of 
S. Matthew, Edward eranted the manor and park of 
Byfleet to his son Edward—afterwards known as the 
Black Prince—and to his heirs for ever, provided that 
they were Dukes of Cornwall and eldest sons of the 
reigning sovereign. The grant stated that it was made 
in order that the prince might properly support the 
dignity of the Dukedom of Cornwall at that time con- 
ferred on him.* The manor was attached to the Duchy 
of Cornwall until 1540. 

In 1340 the King was again at Byfleet, and signed 
two warrants; five more were signed here in 1343. 
In 1546 the Black Prince made a grant of money to 
Sir Bartholomew de Burghersh charged on the rents 
of Byfleet. A gift to Sir Miles Stapy lton, one of the 
first Knights of “the Garter, of ‘a black nag from our 
stables at Byflete” is also ‘on record. 

The prince died of consumption in 1376, and _ his 
son, Richard of Bordeaux, succeeded to all his titles 
and dignities. The boy had been charged by his 
dying father. to provide for his old and faithful ser- 

rants, and the Patent Rolls show that he carried out 
these instructions. 


? Patent Roll 1 Edw. ILI, p. 1, m. 2 

2 Charter Roll 4 Edw. II], No. 12. 

3 Patent Roll 1 Edw. III, p. 1, m. 39. 

* See the recital of the grant on Close Roll I Hen. 1V, p. 1. m. 27. 
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Walter Payne, a valet, Thomas Tyle, the butler, 
* Cok” Ferrour, John Maudelyn, keeper of the ward- 
robe, and Alice his wife, all received pensions or grants 
charged on the rents of Byfleet. 

In 1378 a restoration of the Manor House began, 
under William de Hannay as clerk of the works, ‘and 
until 1389 there are constant references to wages for 
workmen, orders to cut wood, and inquiries into the 
state of the park fencing, which always appears to have 
been a difficulty on account of the scarcity of timber. 

At this time Sir Peter de Courtenay was appointed 
keeper of the manor and park and of the venison 
therein, for life. 

Richard Il now granted the manor to Henry Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland. He only held it for two years, 
and in 1391 the King resumed it. He then leased it for 
ten vears to John, Bishop of Salisbury. At this time 
another clerk of the works was appointed and more 
building was going on. 

In 1399 the revolution occurred which sent Richard 
to his dungeon at Pontefract and placed Henry IV on 
the throne. All the fallen King’s grants were revoked 
by Parliament, and on October 15th Henry conferred 
the manor of Byfleet on Henry of Monmouth, as Prince 
of Wales, Duke of Cornwall and eldest son of the 
reigning sovereign, 

The “boy: -prince was sent off to learn war under 
Hotspur in Wales, and Byfleet was let to Sir Francis i 
Court. 

Sir Francis was afterwards a trusted friend and 
adviser of Prince Henry. He was once sent on an 
embassy to the Duke of Burgundy, concerning a pro- 
posed marriage of the prince with a princess of that 
House. His wife was Lady Alice de Vere, sister of the 
unfortunate Earl of Oxford. 

Between 1410 and 1413 Prince Henry was constantly 
at Byfleet; he found it conveniently near London when 
the Council was sitting. After his accession to the 
throne there is little mention of the manor, excepting 
the records of appointments of parkers. 
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Henry VI took some interest in Byfleet, and in 1447 
a considerable sum was paid for repairs done at Byfleet 
Park to the lodge itself, and to the bridge close to it; 
also for keeping the rabbits within the said park. Some 
stonework was unearthed in the garden in 1905 which 
may have belonged to this lodge. 

The manor passed with the Duchy of Cornwall to 
the King’s only son Prince Edward of Lancaster, 
and remained nominally his until his early death at 
Tewkesbury in 1471. It was then transferred to his 
unfortunate cousin Edward, Prince ot Wales, afterwards 
Edward V, and then onee more to Edward of Gloucester 
only son of Richard I11, who died at the age of nine. 

Arthur, Prince of Wales, son of Henry VII, was its 
next owner; Sir Thomas Bourchier being continued as 
keeper, by an exception in the Act of Resumption of 
Grants of 1 Henry VII,’ with Thomas Poyntz as deputy. 
Prince Arthur died at Ludlow in April 1502, and the 
King transferred all his titles and lands to the second 
son, “Henr y, Duke of York, who succeeded to the throne 
in 1509 as Henry VIII. 

Aubrey says that Henry was nursed at a_ house, 
situated on the Wey, between Newark Abbey and the 
Earl of St. Albans’ Mill. This suggests the site of 
Byfleet Manor House—‘ the King’s House, ” as it was 
otten locally called. He afterwards speaks of the 
Dorney House at Weybridge. Tradition has always 
connected Henry’s childhood with Byfleet, but there 
has been frequent confusion between ‘these two houses 
even in later times. “King Henry’s Room” was the 
name given to a small attic in the present Manor House; 
it is, of course, of far later date, but is lined with 
panelling from the Tudor building. 

Sir Philip Draycott, writing to the Karl of Shrewsbury 
in September 1514, speaks of a visit of the King to 
Byfleet. > He says :— 

‘The King went to Oatlands, and there in the 
me under ‘Chertsey was killing of stags holden 

1 Rot. Parl. (Ree. Com.), V1, 359. 

2 Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, Voli. 1., p. 873, No. 5383. 
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in for the purpose, one after another, all the after- 
noon, although they were warned by the trumpets 
and made known thereby if there did enter any 
deer of prize . . . . and on Thursday the king 
lighted at Byflet, and from there I took my leave, 
and from Oatlands he removes to Chobham or 
Woking, I know not whether the first, and then to 
Guildford, and so on to Windsor, and there Holy 
Rood Day, and by estimation he will be at every 
one of these places four days or thereabouts. 
Written at my house at Smithfield, next house to 
the Elephant (the new tavern), the 4th day of 
September, by the hand of 


‘* Your assured old bedeman, 
Putte Draycorr.” 


In 1540 the King annexed Byfleet to the Honour of 
Hampton Court. He granted part of the estate to his 
Master of the Horse, Sir Anthony Browne, who had 
married Lady Elizabeth Kildare, the ‘‘ Fair Geraldine ” 
of Surrey’s poems. Sir Anthony built a house, called 
‘“ Byfleet House,” near Byfleet Bridge ; only the garden 
on remains. 

Norden, in his Survey of Windsor Forest, made about 
the year 1607, gives the following account of Byfleet :— 


‘“* Byflete Park in Surrey, whereof parte lyeth 
within, and parte withoute the boundes of the 
Forest, all yet belongeth to the Honor; whereof 
“‘ Sir Edward Howard is Chief Keeper, and hath 
“about 100 fallowe deer, about 30 of antlers, and 
‘© 14 Buckes. 33 miles in circuit and so much it 
paleth ; few or no timber trees to mayntayne the 
fence. It contayneth in quantity about 380 acres 
of meane ground. The Hooping Bird (Wild Swan) 
vulgarlie held to be ominous much frequenteth 
“ this Parke. 1607.” 


The plan of the park, which is appended to this 
notice, shows the old Manor House, a group of buildings 
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of considerable size, with a square garden, one wall of 
which still stands. In 1609 James I granted the manor 
to his eldest son Prince Henry, but the latter died in 
1612, at the age of nineteen, lamented by the whole 
nation. James then gave it to the Queen, Anne of 
Denmark, who took much interest in Byfleet. 

In 1617 she was granted £250 for repairs which she 
had ordered at the lodge and park. In one of her 
letters to Buckingham, she speaks of having been over 
to ‘ Byfield Park,” as she calls it, from Oatlands, and of 
having found very few deer. 

Another time she speaks of having sent twelve horses, 
a present from her brother, the King of Denmark, 
to Byfleet; she also thanks Buckingham for having 
arranged for some repairs to the fencing. 

In 1618 a survey was made of the park, with a note 
relating to the profits of Sir Edward Howard from 
pasturing cattle there, about which the King would 
determine in the future. 

The Queen then ‘began to build a noble house of 
brick ” at Byfleet, according to Aubrey, but as she died 
in March 1619, after a long illness, very little can have 
been done. When the present house was built, between 
1724-40, materials derived from an older house were 
used throughout, but whether from some part of Anne 
of Denmark’s building or from the hunting-lodge shown 
in Norden’s plan of 1607 it would be difficult to state 
with certainty. John Evelyn in 1678 visited the house, 
and speaks of it as ‘‘a large old building.” He would 
hardly have called a house which had been standing a 
little over fifty years ‘ old.” 

The forecourt, walls and gateway belong to the 
Jacobean period, and may have been erected by Anne 
or by Sir James Fullarton, who had been tutor to her 
son Prince Henry, and who, on the Queen’s death, 
received Byfleet as a gift from the King. The land 
was to be held by him in trust for Prince Charles. 

After the Restoration the manor came into the 
possession of Henry ie Earl of S. Albans, late 
Comptroller of the Household of Queen Henrietta Maria. 
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John Evelyn mentions him in his Diary, and visited him 
at the Manor House in 1678. 

In 1690 a family named Warburton owned Byfleet 
Park, and while they were in possession the house was 
rebuilt. A tile from the roof stamped with the maker's 
name bears the date 1724, and in 1905 a halfpenny of 
1734 was found embedded in the mortar of one of the 
walls. These dates, 1724-34, give some clue as to the 
period at which the old house was rebuilt. 

In 1763 the house was rented by the Hon. Thomas 
Murray. 

In 1773 Henry Pelham, Duke of Newcastle, leased 
Byfleet with Oatlands from the Crown. 

In 1804 Frederick, Duke of York, son of George ITI, 
was empowered by Act of Parliament to purchase the 
Manors of Oatlands, Walton, and Byfleet. From this 
date all connection with the Crown ceased, with the 
exception of the presentation to the living. 

The Duke of York mortgaged the property heavily, 
and at his death in 1826 the manor became the property 
of E. Ball Hughes, Esq. 

In 1829 Lord King bought part of it, which he 
bequeathed in 1833 to his son, the Hon. P. J. Locke- 
King. The Manor House had, as a rule, been sub-let, 
and had passed through many vicissitudes. Portions of 
it were pulled down early in the 19th century. 

In 1891 it was bought by Mrs. Albert Rutson, who 
added the wings. The old walls surrounding the fore- 
court and garden were repaired. 

In 1905 Mrs. Rutson bought the adjoining farm- 
buildings and some of the land near them. Fine 
stone-work, evidently taken from the ancient hunting- 
lodge, was found forming pavement in the cattle-sheds. 

In November 1905, on removing a thick growth of 
ivy from the Manor House, it was discovered that parts 
of the walls were in a bad condition, and that the roof 
was unsafe, owing to the fact that material from the more 
ancient house had been used throughout the Georgian 
re-building. Very careful repairs had to be carried out. 

The fine old Scotch firs in the garden are said to have 
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been planted by James I to remind Anne of Denmark 
of her northern home. 

The ancient drain in the garden is interesting. It 
probably belonged to the royal hunting lodge, and was 
long believed to be a subterranean passage on account 
of its size. 

There is no ghost-story connected with the Manor 
House, but one or two half-forgotten legends linger still. 

Anne of Denmark is said to have been seen moving 
through the lower rooms of the house; a very dim tra- 
dition describes a dwarf in purple velvet, who wanders 
in the fore-court. 

A third story, and a quaint one, relates that Queen 
Anne came to Byfleet, and watched Marlborough win 
the Battle of Blenheim from the top of the hill on which 
Fox Warren now stands. This tale has evidently arisen 
from some confusion in the village mind between Anne 
of Denmark, Queen Consort of James I, and her great 
grand-daughter, Anne, Princess of Denmark by marriage, 
afterwards Queen of Great Britain, France and Ireland. 
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NOTES ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
MANOR HOUSE, BYFLEERT. 


BY 


EDWARD P. WARREN, FS.A. 


S a corollary to Miss Mitchell’s admirable and most 
interesting historical account of this house, I venture 
to offer the following notes as to the existing structure. 
In doing so, I wish to say that the entire removal of 
the ivy from the north front, and the subsequent repairs 
undertaken last winter, fully confirmed the opinion I 
had the honour to express to the Society on the occa- 
sion of the visit in July, 1905, that the house was built 
early in the eighteenth century, of materials mainly 
derived from the demolished Jacobean building. The 
existing stone plinth or base moulding is Jacobean, so 
are the fluted pilasters that flank the front door. These 
pilasters were disposed, in the Georgian rebuilding, in 
a meaningless fashion in two tiers. It is, however, 
apparent from their similarity in height and size, and 
from other indications, that all four formed part of a 
porch, presumably on the old ground floor level, which 
I take to have been lower than the Georgian level. 

In conducting the recent repairs, it was found that 
the ivy, which almost covered this front, had, in its 
usual insidious manner, loosened the stone band or 
‘* string-course ” which subdivides this elevation, mark- 
ing approximately the first floor level. The whole of 
this stone string-course had to be taken out and refixed. 
This process revealed the very interesting fact that it 
consisted almost entirely of Jacobean window-jambs and 
sills, the mouldings of which are turned inside while the 
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plain or ‘‘ bed” faces are presented to public view as a 
flat square stone band. These have all been carefully 
replaced in their old positions. The course of repairs 
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to the roof brought to light some interesting fireplaces 
in the attics. These are of a primitive character with 
brick jambs plastered, an oak ‘‘ head” or beam to carry 
the mantel, which is a tapering hood of rough brick- 
work, half-a-brick thick, and, of course, intended to be 
plastered over. A finely-moulded piece of cornice with 
dentils, was found in use as a rafter. This has been 
used as a cornice to the small portico now placed over 
the front door. 

On the south side of the house the oak door frame 
of the central garden door is a relic of the earlier 
house; it is of Tudor Gothic character, and may 
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belong to the end of Henry VIII’s or the beginning 
of Elizabeth’s reign. The staircase is of pronounced 
Jacobean character, but there are many evidences in 
joins, misfits and alterations of angle, of its adaptation 
to its new position in the Georgian house. 

In one of the first-floor bedrooms is a singularly 
charming and interesting stone chimney-piece, of which 
I offer an illustration. This is very fine in execution, 
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STONE CHIMNEY-PIECE AT THE MANOR HOUSE 
BYFLEET. 


much like similar work to be seen in Flanders, but pro- 
bably of English workmanship of the reign of James I 
or Charles I. 

There is a good deal of panelling in the house of 
Jacobean and of early Carolian character, and in the 
south-east ground floor room is a fine wooden chimney- 
piece, with fluted pilasters below the mantel, and tapered 
‘* strapped ” pilasters above. 
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There are considerable remains of decorative ara- 


besque painting in some of the small panelling found 
in the atties. 
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There is also a good deal of Jacobean woodwork 
in the drawing-room, panelling, arched recesses, and 
pilasters; but all this refitted and mixed up with 
Georgian and later additions. 
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The forecourt is very complete and imposing, and the 
handsome stone piers of its central northern entrance 
gate are remarkable. On the ends of the lower ‘‘straps” 
or bands, on the outer pilasters, are suggestions, in 
stone, of staples and retaining pegs or wedges, a feature 
derived from Flemish or German sources, as are also 
the splayed or facet-cut stone jewel ornaments, and the 
“engaged” pendants and finials on these piers. 
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WANDSWORTH CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS 
FROM 1620 to 1630. 


Communicateo By CECIL T. DAVIS, 


LipRARIAN OF THE WanpvswortH Pusiic Lisranizs. 


These accounts are in continuation of those which 
have appeared in previous volumes.' 

On page 117 (1621-2), mention is made of the School. 
The “ould Register” on page 118 has unfortunately 
disappeared. In 1622-3 (p. 121), the treble bell is 
recast in London; in 1629-30 (p. 177), the treble, 
second and fourth bell (known also as the ‘ Tenner,” 
see p. 110), are recast at Chertsey, and a ‘ great” bell 
added to the peal. The weights are given on pp. 177-8. 

The steeple appears to have given considerable 
anxiety to the church authorities, for in 1622-3 (p. 122) 
the surveyors are sent for to examine it, they receive a 
fee, and wine, bread, and beer. The top is taken off 
and boards covered with lead are temporarily placed 
over the hole. Eventually, in 1629-30, the steeple is 
rebuilt. To help pay the expense, a brief is obtained, 
and on page 178 is a list of some of the fees paid. 

On the 7th October, 1623, the parish shared the 
national joy shown when Prince Charles returned from 
Spain without a Spanish bride. 

For the extinction of fire, the Churchwardens see to 
the buckets in 1624-5 (p. 136), and in 1626-7 overhaul 
the fire-irons (p. 147), which were used to pull down 
burning houses, and thus the fire was prevented from 
spreading. 


' Vide Vol. XV, page 80 (1545—1558); Vol. XVII, page 185 
(1558—1573); Vol. XVIII, page 96 (1574—1603); Vol. XIX, 
page 145 (1603—1620). 
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The last item on page 149 is interesting. The deed 
which constituted the Select Vestry of Wandsworth is 
dated 20 Apr. 1627. It is printed at length in ‘“ Notes 
on Deeds relating to Charities of Wandswor th, by W. Rye, 
1881.” In the next year’s accounts, further expenditure 
under the same heading is incurred. 

On page 152 is the ‘mention of Henry Smith’s burial. 
It seems strange that the Dictionary of National Biography 
does not contain a life of this worthy, one of the greatest 
philanthropists of Stuart times. Nearly every parish i in 
Surrey, as well as parishes in other counties, still share in 
his benefactions. The first payment received by this 
parish was on 7 Feb. 1628 (p. 153). Sufficeth’ it to 
say that Smith’s monument, with his effigy robed as an 
Alderman, is in the north chancel aisle of Wandsworth 
Parish Church, where he was buried. On it is the fol- 
lowing inscription with the Arms:—Quarterly, 1 avd 4, 
Sable, a fesse between three saltires ov, for Smitn; 2 and 3, 
Barry of six gules and argent, on a chief of the last three 
wolves’ heads erased of the first, for... . 


Here Lyeta tur Bopy or HENRY SMYTH Esquire Sometime Citizen 
AND | ALDERMAN OF LONDON, WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE THE 3®” DAY OF 
Jancary | A®° Dy. 1627, BEING THEN NEAR THE AGE OF 79 YEARS, WHOME 
WHILE HE | LIVED GAVE UNTO THESE SEVERALL Townes IN Scurry FOL- 
LOWING ; One | THOUSAND POUNDS A PIECE TO BUY LANDS FOR PERPETUITY FOR 
y” RELIEFE | AND SETTING THE POOR PEOPLE AWORKE IN THE SAID TOWNES, 
Viz., To | THE TOWNE OF CROYDON ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, TO THE TOWNE OF 
| KINGSTON ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, TO THE TOWNE OF GUILFORD ONE THOU- | 
SAND POUNDS, TO THE TOWNE OF DARKIN ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, TO THE | TOWNE 
OF FARNEHAM ONE THOUSAND poUNDS, & BY HIS LAST WILL & TESTAMENT | DID 
FURTHER GIVE & DEVISE TO BUY LANDS FoR Prrperurry FoR THE | RELIEFE 
& SETTING THEIR PooR AWORKE UNTO THE TOWNE OF RyxEGATE | ONE THOU- 
SAND POUNDS, AND UNTO THE TOWNE OF RICHMOND ONE ESPECYALTYE | OR 
DEBT OF A THOUSAND POUNDS, AND UNTO THIS TOWNE OF WANDSWORTH | 
WHEREIN HE WAS BORN, THE SUM OF FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS For Y® Same 
USES | AS BEFORE, & DID FURTHER WILL & BEQUEATH ONE THOUSAND TO BUY 
LANDS | FOR PERPETUITY TO REDEEME POOR CAPTIVES & PRISONERS FROM 

* Turkisu | Tyrante, & Not HERE STINTING HIS CHARITY & BOUNTY, DID 
ALSO GIVE | AND BEQUEATH THE MOST PART OF HIS ESTATE BEING TO A 
GREAT VALUE | FOR THE PURCHASING LANDS OF INHERITANCE FOR EVER FOR 
Y" RELIEFE | OF THE POOR AND SETTING THEM AWORKE. A PATTERN WORTHY 
THE | IMITATION OF THOSE WHOME GoD HATH BLESSED WITH THE ABUNDANCE 
oF | THE Goovs OF THIS LIFE TO FOLLOW HIM HEREIN. 
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A brass plate on ledger in nave is thus inscribed :— 


Depositvm Henr. Sait, | Senatoris Londinensis | Mole sub hae 
queris ? Quis conditur? Optime lector | Cuias et Qualis? Quantus 
in orbe fuit? | A dextris muri statuam tu cernere possis | Oranti 
similem muarmore de pario, | Subter quam statuam cernatur tabula 
sculpta | Auratis verbis que tibicuncta notant. 


Robert Allen is vicar, and his name is occasionally 
mentioned. 


Page 107. 


The Accompte of Hugh Campion and Nichs. Moore made the Thir- 
teenth daye of Mave Anno Dn 1621 of money recd And disbursed 
since the Eight and T'wentyeth day of May Atio Dii 1620 as followeth 
viztd : 

And first of money reed. 


Jmpimis recd of Tho: Earle the same daye he gaue vp 
his accompt in money Ivijs. ijd. 
of w*" somme J deliuered to Willi Burte the same day 


by consent xlvs. 
Soe rests due to the pish in my hand Xvijs. ijd. 
Reéed for M™ Gwynes graue in y® Chureh vjs. viijd. 
[Susan, wife of M', bur. May 15] 
Midsomer quarter. 
Retd of Widdow Ambler XS. 
of Widdow Parnell VS. 
Retd of Tho : Bridger xs. vid. 
Reéd of the Teints of the Oziers ij! 
Recd of John Chersley vjs. viijd. 
Michal ; quarter. 
Retd of Widdow Ambler XS. 
Reéd of Widdow Parnell vs. 
Recd of Tho : Bridger xs. vid. 
Retd of the Tentts of the Oziers ij! 
Re’ of Widd: Belson for halfe a yeare XXXVIijs. iiijd. 
Recd of John Chersley vjs. viijd. 
Page 108. 
Christmas quarter. 
Rec'd of Widdow Parnell vs, 
Ree’d of Widdow Belson XiXs. ijd. 


Ree’d of Widdow Ambler Xs, 
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Ree’d of the Tennants of the Oziers 
Ree’d of John Chersley ! 
Ree’d of Thomas Bridger 
Ree’d for Parrs grave in y® Church 
Henrie, bur. Mar. 14] 


Our Ladie Day quarter. 


of the Tetuts of the Oziers 
of Widdow Ambler 
of Thomas Bridger 
Ree’d of Widdow Chersley 
Ree’d of Widdow Belson 
Ree’ of Edmund Parr for the rent due from Widdow 
Parnell 
Reed’ of M* Dringe for his Childes graue in the Chureh 
[ Hester, d. of Jasper, bur. Aug. 19] 
Ree’d of M' Hammond for his sonnes graue 
| Thomas, s. of Thomas, bur. Sep. 26] 
Ree’d of M*® Child for a leagacie geuen by M* Powell 
Somm tota xxiiij! xixs. ijd. 
disbursimts. 
> 
Page 109. 
Disbursments. 


Jmp?mis p* for the drinkinge at the Rame 25" of May 
1620 on which daye Tho: Earle gaue vp_ his 
accompt by consent 

Ji’ p' for our dinners at the visitagon 

Jv? p* for our bote hire then 

Jt’ to the hospital 

Jt’ pt Robt. Wilson 

Jt’ p* for 4 bell Ropes wt 19" 

Jt’ p* for hanging them vp 

Jt’ p' Cole for our yeares bill & bill of presentm' 

Jt’ p’ the smith for mendinge the clock 

Jt’ p’ the carpenter for mendinge the Chureh stair & 
nayles there wanting 

Jt. p' to the Clerke for the whole yeare for washinge the 
Church linen keeping the Register booke, oyle for 
the clock broomes for the church and other things 
don by him 

Jt’ p? to him for the seasments for the whole yeare by 
Consent 

Jt’ p* to the Ringers the fift of August 
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ij" 
vjs. viijd. 
Xs. 
vjs. viijd. 


ij!’ 

xe. 

xs. vid. 
vjs. viijd. 
xixs. ijd. 


va. 


vjs. viijd. 
vjs. viijd. 


XS, 


iijs. 

xs. vd. 

ijs. 

iijs. xd. ob, 
js. vid. 
viijs. vjd. 
vid. 

viijd. 

iiijd. 


1 John Chersley was clected clerk 4 June 1615 and was bur, 


3 Feb. 1620. 
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Jt’ p' for two keyes for the Church Chest 
Jt’ for A pound of wyer for the clock 

Jt’ for pauinge Dringe childe graue 
Jt’ for pauinge of ‘Tho: Hammonds grane 
Jt’ for a paire of shooes for Nic : Mathew 
Jt’ to Robt. Carter 

Jt’ to Robt. Willson 
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Jt’ to the hospitall 

Jt’ p* to the Coller maker for makinge of a new Baldrick 
& mendinge three old ones 

Jt’ p* for two eyes for the Tenner and third Bell clappers 

Jt? spent on beere when the Clappers were made 

Jt’ for mendinge the pin of the Chureh gate and for a pin 
for the bauldrick 

Jt’ p* to Teere the Carpenter for two daies worke to sett 
vij benches and to mend the Cloek case w*" other 
needfull thinge 

Jt’ p* for two boords 

Jt’ for nailes 

Jt’ p* for sollinge and nayleinge Nie Mathews shooes 

Jt’ p’ to Robt. Wilson for makinge cleane the steeple 

Jt’ for bread and beere for the Carpenter 

Jt’ p* for our dinners at the visitacon 

Jt’ p* for our botehire then 

Jt’ p’ M" Cole for a booke of Articles vjd. for our day 
to deliuer in our bill vjd. and for our Dill of 
presentm® iiijd. 

Jt’ p' for ij Rafters to make studds for the bell lofte 
windows ijs. & two deale bords to mend the bell 
lofte floware ijs. vjd. 

Jt’ p* for boords to weatherboord the steeple windows 
iijs. vjd. and for Elme boords to make brackets vjd. 

Jt’ p' to the Carpenter for three daies worke in the 
steeple 
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Jt’ p* for bread and beere for the workeman 

Jt’ p* for bringinge the stuffe home from London 
Jt’ p to the hospitall 

Jt’ pt to Robt. Wilson 

Jt’ p* to Robt. Carter 

Jt’ p* for a brish to take the Cobwebbs downe 
Jt’ geuen to 2 trauellers that had a passe to begg 
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iijs. 
viijd. 

js. 

js. 

ijs. 
js. 
1. 


js. 


iiijs. xd. ob. 


iiijs. vjd. 
iiijs. 
iiijd. 


liijed. 


iijs. 
ijs. ijd. 
xd, 

js. vid. 
is. 
vid. 
xs. vd. 
ijs. 


js. iiijd. 


iiijs. vjd. 
iiijs. 


iiijs. vjd. 


vid. 

iiijd. 

iiijs. xd. ob. 
js. vid. 

js. 

iiijd. 

vjd. 


| 
| 
| 
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Jt’ to 3 trauilling souldiers w'" a passe to begge 

Jt’ to a poore man whose house was burnt 

Jt’ p? for the Church Bible 

Jt’ p* for 1404 tyles foure bagge of lyme, Lath and nayles 
and one dayes worke for the workman & his labouror 
and for beere 

Jt’ p* for halfe a hundred of puing tyles & the bringinge 
them home 

Jt’ for pauinge M* Parrs grave and other Pauinge in the 
Chureh 

Jt’ p* to the widdow Chersley! for her husbands writinge 
of pt of the New Regester by consent 

Jv’ pt on the Kinge daye the 24" of March for the 
Ringers 

Jt’ p for a new shouell 

Jt’ p' to the Smith for mendinge the pickake & mendinge 
the Church doore key 

Jt’ p* to the hospitall 

Jt’ p’ for makinge a pickake 

Jt’ p’ for a box to put the Church writings in 

Jt’ p* for two stones for the Church doore & two slitt 
deales 

Jt’ 
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Jt’ for bringinge them home 

Jt’ p* for 16: deale boords and fine doble quarters and 
two single quarters and the peece that goeth vnder 
the schoole gallerie 

Jt’ p* for bringing them home and a Cart to bringe them 
to the Church 

Jt’ p* for nayles and bradds 

Jt’ p’ to the Carpenter for Eight daies worke 

Jt’ p* to Robt. Wilson for carryinge rubbish out of the 
Chureh and makinge cleane the church at seuerall 
tymes and scowringe the Church ditch 

Jt’ p* to Robt. Wilson for Ladiday quarter 

Jt’ to Robt. Carter 

Jt’ p’ for breade and beere for the workma 

Jt’ p* to the briclayer for two dayes worke & his Laborour 
and twelue busshels of lyme two busshels of haire 

Jt’ p* to Jesper Gammon for colouringe the church porch 

Jt’ p’ to the Clerke for writinge and perfectinge this 
accoumpt and engrossinge it in the booke 

Somme disbursed is xiiij'' 
Somme remayninge is x" ix* 


1 See note on p. 172. 


vid. 
vid. 
ij! 


vjs. ixd, 
iijs. vjd. 
iiijs. 

XS. 


iiijs. 

js. vjd. 
js. 

Vs. 

js. vid. 
xd, 


Viijs. 


js. 


XXijs. iiijd. 


js. ixd, 
vjs. jd. ob. 
xiijs. iiijd. 


ijs. ijd. 
js. vid. 
js. 


ijs. 


xs. 
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Delinered vnto Nicholas Moore this xiij'" daye of Maye 
Ano D' 1621 the sum of x" ixe, xjd. 


Ree’d by me Hugh Campion of Rie: Symonds of London 
Marchant the somme of xs. to the vse of the poore 
of Wandsworth Xs. 


Jt was agreed at this pnte time by the whole consent of the vestrie 
that Rie Duncombe Clerke should pfeet and engrosse the churchwardens 
accoumpt the Collecto™ accompt & the surveyors accompts & to write 
all manner of seasm for the Constable of the pish for the sume of 
xxvjs. viijd. p ani to be p’d quarterly by the churehwardens then 
heinge. 
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The accompt of Nicholas Moore, and Witt Burton Chureh-wardens 
made the second day of June 1622 of moneys receined and disbursed 
sinee the Thirteenth Day of Maye 1621 as followeth. 

And first of money receiued, 
Receiued of Hugh Campion in money the xiijt day of 


May on which day he gaue vp his accompt xii xi xj 


Midsomer quarters rent. 


te of Widdow Ambler xe. 
Re of Thomas Bridger xs. vjd. 
Re of Widdow Archer vs. 
Re of Widdow Belson xixs. ijd. 
Re of Widdow Chersley vjs. viijd. 
Re of y® Teints of the Oziers ij! 


Michaelmas rent. 


Rece of Widdow Ambler XS. 
Re of Thomas Bridger xs. vjd. 
Re of Widdow Archer vs. 
Re of Widdow Belson xixs. ijd. 
Re of Widdow Chersley vjs. viijd. 
Re of the Teints of the Oziers ij! 
Re of M" Docto® Price for his childes graue in the Chureh Xs. 


[ Annis, d. of Doetor Price of London, bur, Oct. 27.] 


Christmas quarter. 


Ree’d of Widdow Ambler XS. 
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Ree of Widdow Archer 


Ree’ of Thomas Bridger 

Ree’ of Widdow Bellson 

Ree’ of the Tennannts of the Oziers 

Ree’ of Widdow Chersley 

Ree’ of M* Doctot Price for his Childs graue in the church 

[(Blank)s, bur. Mar. 18.] 

Ree’ of M® Glasecock for his Childs graue in the Chureh 

[Chrisome of Willi: bur. Mar. 16.] 


Our Lady Day rent. 


Ree’ of Widdow Ambler 

Ree’ of Thomas Bridger 

Ree’ of Widdow Archer 

Rec’ of Widdow Bellson 

Ree’ of Widdow Chersley 

Ree’ of the Tennannts of the Oziers 


Disbursments. 


Spent at the visitaton for 8} dinners 

for 0? Botehire then 

Spent at the Eagle and Child the same day Goodman 
Campion gaue vp his accounte 
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Jt’ to M" Cole for o° whole yeares bill and Bill of pre- 
sentm™ 

Jt’ for iiij Bell Ropes 

Jt’ for hanging them vp 

Jt’ p? to M* Randall the Smith for Two boults and fowre 
Keyes brads and nayles for the Third Bell and a 
staple for the chureh Doore 

Jt’ p* to the Clockmak? 

Jt’ p' Teere for mendinge the Third Bell and two to 
helpe him one day 

Jt’ for two q?* for the same bell to make Ketches 

Jt’ for Beere for the workmen 

Jt’ for timber to mend the fframe of the Bells and Three 
deale boords and the Carriage of them 

Jt’ for iij dayes and a halfes worke for the Carpenters then 

Jt’ for nayles 

Jt’ for Beere for the workmen 


xs. vjd. 
xixs, ijd. 

vjs. viijd. 
x* 


vjs. viijd. 


xs. vjd. 
vs. 

xixs. ijd. 
vjs. viijd. 
ij! 


xijs. 
ijs. 


iijs. vjd. 


xd. 
ixs, ijd. 
iiijd. 


ijs. vjd. 
ijs. vid. 


ijs. viijd. 
js. 


iijd. 


xjs. iiijd. 
vs. xd. 
js. ijd. 
viijd. 


i = 
| 
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Jt’ for Carryage of the Tymb? from Carter hithe & the 
workmans labor to buy it 

Jt’ p* to the house of Correton 

Jt’ pt to the Clerke for wrightinge the pish business for 
Midsom’ q'™ 

Jt’ p' Robt Willson for Midsom? q' [S in margin] 

Jt’ to Robt Carter 

Jt’ p* quitt rent for the church Land 

Jt’ pt Jasper Gamon for Collouring the Church Doore 
bourds 
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Jt’ p' the Ring? the 5'* of August 

Jt’ p' to Randall for mendinge the Church Chest Lock 
and a haspe for the Poreh Doore 

Jt! p’ more to him for mendinge the greate Bell clapper 
and makinge two pinne for the baldrick & for beere 

Jt’ p' the Carpenter for halfe a dayes work to make a 
doore in the Steeple 

Jt’ p’ for a boord and one qt to make the doore 

Jt’ for Beere then 

Jt’ to the Hospitall 

Jt’ pt the Clerk for writinge the parrish businesse for 
Michel’ q‘* giuen by consent 

Jt’ pt to Robt Willson [S in margin] 

Jt’ p* to Robt Carter 

Jt’ p* the Clerk for the whole yeare for washinge the 
Church Linnin keepinge keepinge the Register oyle 


sic) 

for the clock Broomes for ‘the Church and other 
things donne by him 

Jt’ for our visitaton dinner 

Jt’ p’ for our Bote hire then 

Jt’? Layd out for hose and shues for ffrancis Chadseys 
Boy 

Jt’ pt Bidgood for pauinge A graue & mendinge other 
places in the Church 

Jt’ p* for Buriall of three poore children 

Jt’ p* for the Chureh Land Rent and the aecquittance 

Jt’ pt the Clerke for Xrmas q‘? for the pish businesse 
giuen by Consent 
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Jt’ p* to Robt Willson [S in margin] 
Jt’ Robt Carter 
Jt’ to the Clockmak} 

VOL. XX. N 
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js. 


vs. 


vjs. viijd. 
js. vjd. 
js. 
iiijs. 
and 
js. vjd. 


ijs. 

ijs 

ijs. ijd. 
is. 

js. vid. 
ijd. 

vs. 

vjs. viijd. 
js. vid. 
js. 


xijs. 
xvs. vjd. 
ijs. 

ijs. 

js. vid. 
vs. 

ijs. iiijed. 


vjs. viijd. 


js. 
js. 
ijs. vjd. 
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Jt’ p' to the house of Correton 

Jt’ p' for Three deale bourds to make the pew doores in 
the gallery 

Jt’ p’ for iiij payre of hinges and ffowre Bolts for the 
doores 

Jt’ for Nayles 

Jt’ for bringing the boords home 

Jt’ p* to the workman for makinge the doores 

Jt’ to the house of Corregon 

Jt’ p‘ for a matt for the Bellfrey 

Jt’ p* Bidgood for pauing to graues in the Chureh 

Jt’ p’ more to him for pauinge a place that sunke 

Jt’ p* wt" Chadseyes Boy for puttinge him an apprentize 

Jt’ p’ more to put Carters boy apprentize 

Jt’ p' for hanging vp the church ladders 

Jt’ p’ the Glazier for mending the Schoole window 

Jt’ p’ Dawson for mendinge the bells agt Coronacon day 

Jt’ p* for Beere then 

Jt’ p’ for a Damaske napkine for the Comunion Table 

Jt’ p* for a pott to fill out wine to the table 
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Jt’ p* the Clerke for wrightinge the pish busniesse giuen 
consent Lady day 

Jt’ p* Randall for Jron worke aboute the Bells 

Jt’ p‘ to the Ring? the 24" march 

Jt’ p’ to Robt Willson [S in margin] 

Jt’ to Robt Carter 

Jt’ p* to the Clockmak? 

Jt’ p* for Bread and Beare when the Clock mak? came to 
mend the Clock 

for a new Baldricke and a new Rope for the Church gate 

Jt’ p* the Clerke for writinge out the ould Register into 
the new Register booke 

Jt’ p* for seowringe the Common shoare round the 
ehureh yard 


Sum of all Ree’ is xxxiiij! iijs xj" 
Sum of all disbursm* is xvii viij vj" 
Sum Remayning is xviij! ve 
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Wandsworth The Accompte of Wittm Burton 


vs. ob, 
ilijs. 


iiijs. ijd. 
vd. 

vid. 

ijs. viijd. 
vs. ob, 
ilijs. vjd. 


js. viijd. 
ijd. 

ijs. vid. 
vs. ijd. 


vjs. viijd. 
iijs. iiijd. 


vd. 


ijs. iiijd. 
Xvjs. 


ijs. 


and Henrie 


Browninge Churechwardens made the xxv" day of 
Maye An® 1623 of moneyes receiued & disbursed since 
the second day of June 1622 as followeth &e. 


js. viijd. 
js. ijd. 
ij! 
js. 
iiijd. 
js. vid. 
llijs. 
js. vjd. 
ijs. vjd. 
= 


FROM 1620 To 1630. 


And first of money receiued. 


Ree’d of Nicholas Moore in money the second of June on 
w*" day he gaue vpp his accompte 


Ree’d for Midsomer quarter. 
Ree’ of Widow Chersley 
of Thomas Bridger 
of the Teiints of the Oziers 
of W™ Harper 
of Widow Archer 
Mic’ qter. 
Ree’d of the Teiints of the Oziers 
of Wittm Harper 
of Thomas Bridger 
of the Widow Chersley 
of the Widow Archer 
ree’d for M* Needhams graue in y® Chureh 
[Francis, bur. Oct. 3] 
ree’d for M' Glascocke childs graue 
[Willi: s. of W™ bur. Sep. 28] 


Christmas q,ter. 

Ree’d of the Teiints of the Oziers 

of Wittm Harper 

of Thomas Bridger 

of Widow Chersley 

of Widow Archer 
recd for Anne Finches graue 

[Anne Fynch, puelle bur. Feb. 28] 


Our Ladie day qter. 
Ree’d of the Tennts of the Oziers 
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Ree’d of Wittm Harper 
of Thomas Bridger 
of Widow Chersley 
of Widow Archer 
Rec'd of Nicholas Moore in money Beinge pte of his last 
yeres accompt 


Ree’d of M™ Hammond for his mothers graue in y°® 


Church [Margaret Hammond, widow, bur. Nov. 30] 


Disbursments. 


Spent at the Eagle and Child by consent the same day 
Nicho. Moore gaue vpp his accompte 
Spent at our visitacon diner 
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xv!i xixs. 


vjs. viijd. 
xs, vjd. 
iij'* 

ixs. ijd. 
vs. 


ij!’ 

j! ixs. ijd. 
o xs, vjd. 
0 vis. viijd. 
0 VS. 0 

0 XS. 0 


0 vjs. viijd. 


ixs. ijd. 
o xs, vjd. 

0 vjs. viijd. 
0 VS. 0 

0 vjs. viijd. 


oo 


x8 yi 

o vj" 

0 vjs. viijd. 
0 Vs. 0 

xjs. 


vjs. viijd. 


iijs. vjd. 
xjs. vjd. 
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p" for our boate hire then 

p’ M Cole for our bill 

p* him for our bill of p?sentm's 

p? for a new shouel 

p? the Clerke for washinge the Church lynnin for the 
whole yere oyle for the clock, broomes for the 
Church and other things done by him 

p’ him for Midsomer qter for writinge the pishe bussines 
giuen by consent 

p* to the house of Correction 

to twelue poore Marriners by consent 

p’ to Robt Wilson for Midsomer qter [S ix margin] 

p* to Carter 

p* to Robt Wilson for wardinge by Consent 
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p* him more for wardinge 

p' for mendinge the third bell 

p* more to Wilson for wardinge 

Giuen to two poore trauillers 

p* for bread and beere for the workmen to take downe 
the bell 

p’ more to Wilson for Wardinge 

p* the Collermaker for a baldrick 

p? for a rope for y° Church gate 

p? the belfounder for castinge the treble bell 

p* him more for 50" of new mettle ouer w*t in the bell— 
at js. p ti 

p" to Randale for a Crowne staple for the bell, forelocks 
and keyes 

for mendinge the belelapp 

p’ the Carpenter for hanging vp the bell 

p' Nicho. Crenshaw for carryinge the bell to and from 

London 

p? for a treble rope 

p* for helpe to weigh the bell and to hange her vp 

for nayles 

p* Bidgood for pauinge a graue 

Spent on beere for the belfounder 

p* for my boate hire to see the bell Cast and other 
Charges 

p* for ij° of bricks to mend the Church yard walles 


p' for fourescore tyles to tyle the Church 
p* to Randal for spikes for the church walles 
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ijs. 

js. vid. 
o yj" 
js. vid. 


Xijs. 


vjs. viijd. 
vs. 

ijs. 

js. vid. 
js. 

ilijs. vjd. 


llijs. vjd. 
ijs. 0 
iiijs. vjd. 
o xd. 


o vid. 
iijs. vjd. 
ijs. o 

0 iiijd. 
ij vs. o 


xs.o 


ijs. 0 
0 ijs. 0 
0 Viijs. 0 


0 Viijs. 0 
0 ijs. 
ijs. 0 

o jd. 

js. ijd. 
liijd. 


Vs. 

ijs. vjijd. 
(sic) 

js. iiijd. 

ijs. vjd. 


|| 
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p* for twelue baggs of lyme 

p" for sand for the same 

p! the workeman for three days work 

p' his Labourer for three daies 

for nayles 

p* for bread and beere for the workmen 

p' for wine bread and beere when the surveyo' came to 
vew the steeple w*" consent 

p* for theire boate hire then 

p’ Robt. Wilson for goinge twice to the surveyors 

p’ the Clerk for Michaelmas qter for writinge pishe 
bussines by Consent 

p’ to Robt. Wilson [S in margin] 


p' to the house of Correction 

p? to the Carter 

to Bidgood for pauinge Needhams graue & M" 
Glaseocks Childs graue and for tyles 

p' for boords for the top of the steeple furr poles and 


quarters 

to the Clockmaker 

to the waterman for bringinge home the boords from 

London 

Spent at the Visitacon diner 

p* for our boate hire then 

delited to goodman Tomas 

p" for meate for the surueyo™ dinner when they took 
downe the topp of the steeple 

pd for bread and beere for their dinners 

for Cheese 

for Sack 
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p" for dressinge their dinner 

p' for theire bote hire then 

p to two workemen, who eame with them, for theire 
worke 

p' to three Labourers 

p' to Ledwell the Carpenter 

p' to Law : Danson for two daies worke to lay the boords 
on the steple 

p' for his goeinge twice to London to buy the boords 

p? to Robt. Wilson for two daies work to helpe him 

p* for nayles 

p* for beere to the workmen 
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iiijs. 

o o ixd, 
vs. 

iijs. 

ijd. 

vd. 


ijs. vjd. 
ijs. 
js. vjd. 


vjs. viijd. 
js. vjd. 
vs. 

js. 


iijs. 


ji ij® 
vs. 


js. 
Vs. 
ijs. 
xvjs. vjd. 


iijs. iiijd. 
iiijs. vijd. 
ijd. 
ijs. 


ijs. vid. 
ijs. 

iiijs. 
iijs. 


ijs. viijd. 


iijs. iiijd. 


js. 
ijs. 
xd, 
o vd, 
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p’ to the Ringers the fift of Nouember ijs. 
p’ Gregorie Barret for a staffe y* was broken about 
takinge downe steeple o vid. 
p’ the Clerke for Christmas qter by Consent vjs. viijd. 
p’ to Wilson [S in margin] js. vjd. 
p! to Carter js. 
p? the Clockmaker ijs. vjd. 
p’ La: Dauson for Layinge Leade on the top of the 
steeple o vid. 
Bidgood for pauinge Widowe Hajionds graue o js. iiijd. 
p! to the house of Correction Vs. 
pd to the Collermaker for a baldrick for the greate bell 
and a rope to peece the bell rope ijs. iiijd. 
Giuen to a grecian o vjd. 
Page 124. 
p* the Clerke for Ladie day q,ter vjs. viijd. 
p* to Robt. Wilson [S in margin] js. vid. 
to Carter js 
p" for foure new bell ropes weyinge 22" q at iiijd. the 
pound vijs. liijd. 
p" for a new surplisse ji xij 
p! for our goeing by water to buy it js. vid. 
p' to the house of Correction vs. jd. 
p* to the Clock maker ijs. vjd. 
p* for goody Palmers hous rent iijs. iiijd. 
for secowringe the Church ditch js. 
p* for helpe to scowere the windows vjd. 
p’ the glassier for repairinge the glasse windows round 
about the church j!' vis. 
Spent at our prosession ilijs. ijd. 
p" for 150 tyles for the Church ijs. iiijd. 
p! for sixe baggs of lyme ijs. 
p* for sand iiijd. 
p* for halfe a bussh of haire iijd. 
p’ the briclayer and his laborer for two dayes worke vs. liijd. 
p! for Castinge vp the grauill agt the Church walle next 
Petleys js. 
p" the clarke for kepinge my yerely bookes iijs. 
Sume of all reéd is xl! xv* 
Sum’ disbursed is xxiij! vijs 
[Sum remayning is erased xix" 


xix! xix® 


remayning in all xx" jiijs. vjd. 
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Wandsworth Surr’ The Accompte of Henrye Browninge Church- 
warden made the Ninth daye of Maye Anno Dhii 
1624 of moneyes receiued and disbursed for the 
pishe of Wandsworth since the fliue and twentieth 
daye of Maye An° Dii 1623 as followeth vizt. 


And first of moneye receiued. 


Retd by Henry Browninge of Willia Burton .the 25° of 
Maye Ato 1623 on which daye he gaue vp his 
accompt the full summe of xx!i iiijs vjd. 


flor Midsomer quarter. 


Reéd of Will Harper v4 
Reéd of Thomas Bridger o x® vj? 
Retd of Widow Chersley viij? 
Reéd of Widow Archer 0 vo 
Retd of the Teiints of the Oziers ij! oo 
Reéd of Glascock for a graue in the Chureh o viij" 
| Jane, d. of M', bur. Sep. 15] 
of M' Colenett for a graue in the Chureh o vj° viij" 


[ Christopher, s. of M", bur. Sep. 22] 


ffor Michaelmas quarter. 


Reéd of Thomas Bridger o vj! 
Reéd of W™ Harper x* 
Retd of Widow Chersley 0 vj® viij? 
Retd of Widow Archer 
Reéd of the Teints of the Oziers oo 
Reéd of Childe for vse of the poore 
Recd of Henry Smith for haie growinge on a peece of 

meadow in Sherindales ae ojo 


Christmas quarter. 


Reéd of Willi Harper x* v4 
Reéd of Thomas Bridger o x® vj! 
Reéd of Widow Archer oveo 
Retd of Widow Chersley 


[Ladie Daye 
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Ladie daye quarter. 


Reéd of Widowe Archer 0 vo 
Reéd of Thomas Bridger o vj! 
Reéd of Willm Harper x* 
Reéd of M™ Hampton for a graue in the Church o xiijé iiij* 


[Robt., s. of Robert, bur. Apr. 10] 
Reéd of John Reine for Aires Cow iij' oo 
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Reéd of the Tents of the Oziers for two quarters rent 

Reéd of Goodman Collins and Gooman Milles 

Retd of John Swinstid and Thomas Yett and John 
Dance for a peece of Chureh land lyinge in y° 
meadowes against the Brassill mills wast gates for a 
yeare & a halfs rent 

Disbursements. 

Spent at the Eagle and Childe the same daye W™ Burton 
gaue vp his accompt by consent 

Spent at our visitacon diner 

ffor our boate hire then 

p" for our Regest’ bill to M* Cole 

p* Gooman Cripps for a 160 tyles to tyle the other parte 
of the Church 

p’ for bread and beere for the workmen and nayles to 
naile on the leade to soyle the Church windowes 

p* for sixe baggs of Lyme 

p* for three barrowes of sand 

p’ goodma Cripps for two daies worke 

p' his Labourer for two daies worke 

p* Robt Willson for carryinge awaie Rubbishe and other 
helpe 

deliuered to goodman Collins for the vse of the poore 

p' for boordes and quarters to mend the gutter betweene 
the steeple and the Church house 
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p? for earryinge in our bill 

p* for 350 tyles to mend y® church house 

p' for two baggs of lyme for y® same 

p' for sand for the same 

p! for 4 Ridge tyles for the same 

p* for 300: of Lath nailes, halfe «a hundred of single 
tennes and two peny-worth of sixe peney nailes for y* 
same 

p* for 40% Lathes for the same 

p* for tyle pinnes for the same and beere and bread for 
the workemen 

p‘ the Carpenter for twoe daies worke for the same 

p* goodma Cripps and his labourer for one daies worke 
for the same 

p* Robt Wilson for helpinge y* workmen 

p' the glazier for mending the gutter of leade betweene 
y® house and the chureh 

p* the Clarke for washinge the church lynnen for y° 
whole yere, broomes for the Church, oyle for y* 
Clock and other things done by him 
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FROM 1620 To 1630. 


p* him more for midsomer quarter for writinge the pish 
bussines by consent 

p’ Robt Wilson for Midsomer quart; [S iv margin] 

p* old Carter for Midsomer quart; 

p' the Clockmaker for midsomer qt3 by consent 

p' the Ringers the 5 of August 

p* Lawrence Dauson for a daies worke to mend the Third 
bell beinge loose in the stock 

p* for helpe of two men to vnhange and hange her vp 
againe 

p" 
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p' for three iron bands to band in the stock, for halfe a 
hundred of brads and spikes 

p* for beere for the workmen then 

p for reritinge the Chureh bible 

p’ Lawrence Bidgood for pauinge a graue in that was 
sunk in the Church and for tylinge a place of the 
Church for lyme, sand, and nayles for the same 

p* La: Dauson for layinge on the boords againe at topp 
of the steeple w*" the winde blew off, for ffoure 
clamps of iron to naile at y® corners of the boords 
for brads, & for nailes and beere for the workeman 

p" the Clockmaker for Michaelmas quart" by consent 

p' Robt Wilson for Mic’ quarter [S in margin] 

p* old Carter 

p’ La: Bidgood for pauinge M* Glascocks childe and 
M’ Colenetts Childs graue in the Church and for 
tyles 

giuen to the Ringers the vj'" of October when Prince 
Charles came through the Towne, home from Spaine 

p! the Clarke for Michaelmas qt" by consent 

p’ Goodman Dauis for two matts and a hassock for y® 
pulpit pewes 

Spent at our visitacéon Dinner 

ffor our boate hire then 

p' for our booke of Articles & warninge 

p* for the quit rent of our churchland 

p for an aequitance for the same 

p’ to the house of correction maimed souldiers and the 
hospitale for halfe a yere 
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p" M® Cole for our quarter bill 
p* the Clarke for Christmas quarts by Consent 
pt Robt. Willson [S margin] 
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p? old Carter ojo 
p* the glasier for half a yeere for keepinge the Church- 

windowes 
the Clockmaker by consent o vj" 
[Jn margin, Januari 2°] pt La : Dauson for mendinge the 

topp of the steeple againe beinge halfe a daics worke 0 0 ix" 
for nailes and brads for y® same vo vj" 
p* the messenger that brought home the Jndenture, made 

betweene Mt Thurstone and Thomas ffrancis o j* vj" 
p* by a generall consent for sendinge awaye of Aires 

children viij' oo 
p* the Clarke for his chardges for goeinge into the 

Contrie wt the Children ovo 
giuen to Richard Dynes in his sicknes o ij’ vj" 
giuen to old Harris in his sicknes oj yy 
p? the smith for brads o o ij" 
p* the Collermaker for a baldrick for the second bell o j° iiij" 
the Ringers the of March 0 o 
p* the Clarke for ladie day quart; giuen by consent o vi vii 
Robt. Wilson [S ix margin] vj" 
p! old Carter ojo 
the glazier o ij vj" 
the Clockmaker o ij vj" 
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p’ La : Bidgood for pauinge a graue in the Church ojo 
p' La: Dauson for mendinge Allins pewe o o viij" 
to Robt. Wilson for scowringe the Church yeard ditch ojo 
to Robt. Wilcox towards the placinge of Searffs girle x*0 


Svmme of all receiued is xlviij!' xiij* x" 
Svime of all disbursed is xix! jiij j" 
Svime of all remayninge is xxix" 
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Wandsworth $8. The accompte of M' John Millington and Mt Wittm 
Glascock Churechwardes of Wandsworth made the 
Nine and Twentyeth daye of May Anno Dii 1625 
of Moneye receiued & disbursed for the pishe of 
Wandsworth since the Ninthe day of May An® 1624 
as followeth viztt 


And first of money receiued. 
Received of Henry Browninge the Ninthe daye of May 


1624 on w*" daye he gaue vp his accompte to the 
pishe, in money the Svine of xxix! ix® ix 


] 
] 
] 
] 
] 


FROM 1620 to 1630. 


Midsomer «ters rent. 
Reéd of Thomas Bridger 
Ree’ of Wittm Harper 
Ree’ of the Tennts of the Oziers 
Ree’ of Wid : Archer 
Rec’ of Mole for one yeares rent for a peece of ground in 
Sherindales 
Ree’ of Wid: Charsley 
Ree’ of John Swinstid & Yett 
Ree’ for a graue in the Church 


Michaelmas «ter. 


Ree’ of the tents of the oziers 
Ree’ of Tho: Bridger 

Ree’ of Wittm Harper 

Rec’ of Wid Charsley 

Ree’ of Wid Archer 


xrmias 
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Christmas q'ter. 
Ree’ of Tho: Bridger. 
Ree’ of Wittm Harper 
Ree’ John Swinstid and Tho: Yett for Mic’ and Xras qters 
Ree’ of the Teiints of the oziers 
Rec’ of Wid: Chersley 
Ree’ Wid: Archer 


Ladie day q?ter. 


Ree’ of the tetints of the Oziers 
Rec’ of Witm Harper 

Ree’ of Tho: Bridger 

Ree’ of Wid: Chersley 

Ree’ of Wid: Archer 

Ree’ of Jo: Swinstid & Yett 


Sume of all received is }j" vij ix" 


Disbursments. 


Spent at the Eagle and Childe the same day Henry 
Browninge gaue vp his accompt by consent 

Paid for our dinners at the visitation 

P* for our boate hire then 

P* for our oath 


d 
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p' the Clarke for washinge the Church lynnin for the 
whole yeare oyle for the Clock broomes for the 
Church and other things done by him [by consente 
erased | 

p' him for Midsomer quarter for the pish bussines by 
consent 

p" the Clockmaker for Mid q?ter 

Robt. Wilson [S in margin] 

Carter for Misom? q?ter 

the glazier 

p" Randall for a lock and key and a paire of hinges for 
the doore where the Chureh chest standeth 

p! for a spade and a shouell 

p' the Joyner for fliue daies worke to remoue the pewes 

p' La Dauson at the same time for ftiue dayes worke 

p* Robt Wilson for Clensinge the Church & helpinge them 

p" goodman Willington at setlall tymes for nayles 

p! La: Bidgood for his worke 

p' Randole for iron worke for the pewes 

p' for boords and quarters for the pewes 


pd 
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p’ Gregorie Barrett for bringinge them home at two 
setial tymes 

p' the Ringers the ffifte of August 

p" for beere and bread for the workmen when they 
wrought in Church 

p! for bynding y* Church booke 

p" Bidgood for pauing a graue 

p* to the house of Correction for maymed souldiers &c. 
for halfe a yeare ending at our lady day due before 
our tymes 

Given to a poore minister by consent 

Carter for Michaelmas qt" 

p* Robt Wilson for his qtridg [S in margin] 

p" for the heluinge of y* pixhax 

p" the Clarke for Mic qv 

p" the glasier 

p* the Clockmaker 

p' for our booke of Articles 

Giuen to divers trauilers at seuall tymes by consent 

pd for our visitation dinner 

p" for our oathe 

p" for our bill of pesentm' 

p? for our boate hire then 
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FROM 1620 ro 1630. 


Given to the Ringers the vt’ Nouemb3 

Giuen to the poore at both the visitatons by consent 

p* to the house of Correction for half a yeare 

p* Randall for rodds and staples with holdfasts & plates 
for the Canopie of the pulpitt 
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p’ the Joyner for mending the Canopie 

p? to Robt Wilson for Christ. q3ter [S in margin] 

the Clarke for Xrias q?ter 

the glazier 

p* the Clockmaker 

p' Nie Mathew 

p" for ij new bell ropes w't thirteene pounde 

p" to the Collermaker for a baldrick 

Giuen to a preacher the xvj'" of January by consent 

p' for two new wheeles for the belis 

p' for mendinge the old wheele 

p' to W™ Harper for strapps and boults forelocks and 
bradds for the bells 

p" for nayles and beere for the workemé 

p* to the house of Correction for Christmas quarter 

p* for boords to mend the widow Chersleys penthouse 

p' for nayles for the same 

p* Minter for a band of Jron for the stock of the Second 
bell 

p* Dauson to mend the same stock and new hanginge 
the bell 

p’ Wilson for his helpe the same day 

pd. 
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the ringers the xxiiij' of March 

p" Phillip to goe to Newberye 

p* the clockmaker for Lady Day q?ter 

p* Robt. Wilson [S in margin] 

p? the Clarke 

p" Nicholas Mathew 

the Glazier 

p* to the house of Correction for 0? Lady day q‘ter 

p! to a traueler by consent 

p' ffor new sowinge mendinge hoopinge and pitchinge 
twelue bucketts at xvj' a peece 

p’ a man for bringinge them from London 

p* Robt Wilson for carryinge them to London 


Svmme of all reéd is 
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Wandesworth ff. The Aceompte of Mt John Millington and M°* 


Thomas Ballard Churehwardens of 


Wandsworth 


made the xxj day of May Anno Dai: 1626 . for 
moneys receiued and disbursed for the pish of 
Wandsworth since the Nine and twentieth Day 


of May Anno Dii 1625 . as followeth. 


Receipts. 


Midsomer. 

Receiued from the Parrish the 29": day of May 1625 in 
Ready money 
Retd one yeres rent for a peece of ground lying in 


Sherindalls 
Reid of Thomas Bridger for Midsomer qter for his 
house 


Reéd of the Ozier Tennants for the like 
Retd of the Wid. Archer for the like 
Retd of Willm Harper 


Michaelmas quarter. 


Receid of Thomas Bridger for the same 

Reéd of the Ozier tennts for Mic’ quarter 

Retd of the Wid’ Archer for the like 

Retd of M* Shawe for ij quarters rent for the Wid’ 
Charsleis house 


Retd of Willm Harper for Mic’ qt; 


Christmas quarter. 


Receiued of Willi Harper for the same 
Reéd of Thomas Bridger for the like 
Retd of Wid Archer for the like 

Reéd of the tents of the Oziers 


Ladie Day quarter. 


Reéd of the Ozier teiints for ladie day qter 

Retd of Willm Harper for the like 

Reéd of Thomas Bridger 

Receid of Thomas Brisley for one quarters rent beinge 
the first that was due to the pish for the house 
which was purchased of Darye 


xxxv'i od’ 
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Retd of Danyell Tharpe for lady day qter 


oxo 
Retd of John Swinstid and Thomas Yett for a whole 
yeres rent for a peice of Meadowe ground by the 
Brassell Mills due at Ladie Daie last past © Xiij iiij 


Receiued for granes in y® Church, 


Reéd of M* Lownes for his daughters graue 
[ Margarett, d. of Thomas, bur. Aug. 2 

Retd of M® Collins for the like 

[Judeth, d. of William, bur. Aug. 25] 
Retd of M® Colenett for the like 
[Elizabeth bur. June 18] 
Retd of M* Warner for the like 

[John, s. of John, bur. July 30] 
Reéd of M" Dauonporte for the like 
[Jane, wife of Robt., bur. Sep. 2 


0 Vj Viij 
0 vj Viij 
0 Vj viij 
0 Vj viij 


0 Vj Viij 


Retd of M* Shipley for the like [dau. bur. Sep. 9 0 Vj Viij 
Reéd of M' Childe for a legacie giuen by M* Powell to 

the vse of the poore for two yeres last past joo 
Receiued of M* Petley fifty Pounds which was giuen to 

the Parrish by M™ Elizabeth Tyroe deceased ! loo 


Svme of all reeeiued is ex vj vij ob. 


Disbursements. 


Spent by Consent at the George the Nine and twentieth 


of May on which day the Accompte was given vpp ovo 
Pd Mr Collson the kings receiuer for two yeres quitt rent 

for the Church land and the acquttances 1624 & 1625 © iii} viij 
Given to a Devonsheire man for losse by fire, by Consent ojo 
Pd towards the repairinge of the Caige by Consent joo 


Pd the Clarke for Midsomer qter 


0 Vj Viij 


Pd the Clockmaker for Midsomer q,ter 0 ij vj 
Pd Robt. Wilson for the like [S in margin] ojvj 
Pd Nicho. Mathew for the like ojo 
Pd the Clarke for goeing about our presentment to the 

office 0 0 vj 


Pd John Swinsted for Midsom? qter for the house of 


Correccon & maymed souldie?s 0 viij iij ob. 


1 1624, Sep. 20. M® Elizabeth Tyroe, widdowe (bur.). With the 
legacy a house was bought in High Street, opposite the Parish Church. 
This was let to Thomas Brisley (see Receipts Lady-day quarter). The 
benefaction still exists. 


} 


19 
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Pd the glazier for Midsomer quarter 

Pd Lawrence Bidgood for xlij" pauinge tyles, viij baggs 
of Lyme to paue the allie and a grave that was 
sunck and for his workemanship 

Pd for our visitation Dinners 

Pd for our booke of Articles 

Pd for bringinge in the presenm* 

given to the poore the same tyme by consent 

Pd for our goeinge by Water 

Pd for two bookes for the ffast 

Pd for a beare to Carrie those that died of the Plague! 

Pd Laurence Bidgood for paueinge M* Lownes Daughters 
grane and Warners Childs graue 

Pd Lar: Dauson for mending the gudgion of the Third 
bell [& the Church dore key erased } 

Pid the Carpenter for a Daies worke and his Laboror for 
mendinge the stock of the greate bell 

Pd for beere and bread then 

Pd for three strapps of iron to goe round about the stock 
of the great bell, one one stirrope and bradds 

Pd the Collermaker for a bauldrick 

Pd for pauinge a Childs graue 

Pd the Clarke for Washinge the Church lynnen for the 
whole yere, ovle for the Clock broomes for the 
Chureh and other things done by him 

Pd him for Michaelmas quarter 

Pd Robt. Wilson for the like [S in margin] 

Pd Nicho, Mathew for the like 
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Pd the Clockmaker for the like 

Pd the Glasier for the like 

Pd Swinsted for Micha: qtr for the house of Correction 
& maymed souldi’?s 

Pd Ed: Cripps for making vp the Church stile by Con- 
sent for ij¢ and xx bricks & iiij bussh of lyme and 
sand [& wokmansh erased ] 

Pd for iiij rafters to shore vp the steeple and bringing 
them from London 


WANDSWORTH CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS 


0 ij vj 


xj Viij 
0 Xj Vj 
00 Vj 
ojo 
00 vj 

0 

0 j Viij 
0 ij vj 


0 ij vj 

ojj 

0 ij viij 
0 0 ilij 

0 V Viij 


0j vj 


0 xij 0 
0 Vj Viij 
oj Vj 


ojo 


0 ij vj 
vj 


0 Viij iij od. 


ovo 


1 On July 1 was buried Elizabeth, dau. of George Barron of London; 
to this entry is prefixed P. This initial appears frequently till Nov. 8, 


1625; it is not used again till 1636. 
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FroM 1620 tro 1630. 


Pd Dauson for his worke 

Pd Robt. Wilson to helpe him 

Pd W™ Harper for Iron Worke for the same 

Pd for beere and bread for them 

Pd Minter for hooks to hang vp the ladder 

Pd Dauson for nailes to mend the Chureh gate and his 
Labour 

Pd the Collermaker for a bauldrick for the third bell and 
mending another 

Pd for a new wheele for the treble bell 

Pd for a pinn for the bauldrick and one to goe through 
the bell stock 

Pd Minter for mendinge the lock & key of the porch 
doore 

Pd for mending the Church doore lock & key 

Pd for a little pinn for the third bell 

Pd the Clarke for Christmas q,tr 

Pd Wilson for the same [S ix margin] 

Pd the Glasier for the same 

Pd Nie. Mathew the same 

Pd the Clockmaker for the same 

*Pd the Clarke for makinge the Conveyances betweene 
Mich: Dary and the parrishion?s and for goeing to 
Westminster 

*Pd for beere and wyne at the sealinge of the wrytings 
& paymt of y® money to Dary 
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*Pd Michaell Dary in full discharge for his house 

Pd John Owen for keeping of Kilshawes innocent Childe 
for Michelmas and Christmas besides the money 
that was Left of the goods that were sould 

Pd for deliuering in our presentmt 

Pd for my oath & given to the poore 

Pd for ffoure new bell ropes [Jn margin, 25" :4:at 4% p "] 

*Pd M* Wotten takinge the ffyne as by bill appeareth, 
Concerning Darys house 

*Pd for our Charges going to him two seuerall tymes, and 
for wyne bestowed on him 

Pd for drawing ij peticons about y® Chureh 

Pd the 23 of March when we went to the Ordinary for 
boate hire then 

Pd when we went for the order of Courte for our Charges 
and the order 


Pd the Clarke for Ladie Day quarter 
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Pd Robt Wilson for the like [S ix margin] 

Pd John Swinsted for Christmas and Our Ladie Day 
quarters for the house of Correction and maymed 
souldiers 

Pid Henry Dynes for making vp the Church Walle 

Pd ffor our visitation dynner and other Charges the same 
tyme 

Pd for the booke and oath 

Pd for putting in the presentm' 

Pd to the ringers on Corronaton day 

Pd the Glasier for Ladie day qter 

Pd the Clockmaker for the same 

Pd John Owin for a quarter endinge at our Ladie day, 
for keepinge Kilshaws Childe 
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Pd old Yongue for Ladi day quarter 

Pd Goodma Harvie & Chelsha by consent 

Pd ffor a box to put in the Chureh wrytings 

Pd ffor two bookes of the thanks giuinge and a proclamacon 
for the same 

Pd Cripps and Harvie 


[Erased Disbursed in all 


Disbursed in all 

Sume of all receined 
Sum of all disbursed 
Sume of all remayninge 


ojvj 


0 Vij 
0 ij Vj 


xilij 
j iiij 
0 0 
0 iiij o 
0 ij vj 
0 ij vj 


jvo 


ojo 
joo 
0 0 Viij 


00 ix 

0 Xvj ix 
Ixviij ij o] 
Ixviij xviij ix 
ex vj vij ob’ 


Ixviij xviij ix 
xlj vij x of’ 


Memorand that there is due this pite xxj day of May 1626 from 
St Edmund Bowyer to the parrish of Wandesworth the Sume of yj! 


for and Concerninge Aires Children. 


Jtem there is more due x" which was giuen by M™ Bowyer to the vse 
of the poore of Wandsworth as appeareth by security. 
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Wandsworth. |The Accompte of M™ Thomas Ballard and M* William 
Collyn Churechwardens of Wandsworth made this vj‘" 
Day of May 1627 for moneys receiued & disbursed for 
the parish of Wandsworth since the xxj‘* day of May 


1626 as followeth. 


‘ 
AN 


FROM 1620 To 1630. 


Receiptes. 


Receiued from the Parishe the xxj‘" Daye of May Anno 
Dii 1626 in ready money 

Receiued of the Tennants of the Oziers for one quarters 
Rent due at Midsomer last past the svmme of 

Retd of Wittm Harper for Midsomer quarter 

Reéd of Thomas Bridger for the like 

Reéd of Thomas Brisley for the like 

Reed of Daniell Tharpe for the like 

Reéd of Wid. Archer for the like 

Retd of Ambrose Ryce for a whole yeres rent for a peece 
of ground called Sherendales lyinge towards the 
lower Mill 


Michaelmas quart3. 


Receiued of the Tenants of the Oziers for Michaelmas 
quarter 

Receiued of Wittm Harper for the like 

Retd of Thomas Brisley for the like 

Reéd of Daniell Tharpe for the like 

Retd of Wid. Archer for the like 

Retd of Thomas Bridger for the like 


Christmas quarter. 


Receiued 
Page 144. 
Receiued of the Tenants of the Oziers for Christmas 
quarter 


Reéd of Wittm Harper for the like 
Retd of Thomas Bridger for the like 
Reéd of Thomas Brisley for the like 
Retd of Danyell Tharpe for the like 
Rectd of Wid. Archer for the like 


Lady Daie quarter. 


Reéd of the Tenants of the Oziers for y° same 
Reéd of Wittm Harper for the like 
Reéd of Thomas Bridger for the like 
Retd of Thomas Brisley for the like 
Retd of Danyell Tharpe for the like 
Reéd of Richard Redding for the like 
Retd of Thomas Yett for one whole yeres rent due at 09 
Lady day last for a peece of meadow ground behinde 
y® Brassill Mill 
Reéd of M" Blake for his childes graue in y* church 
[Faith, d. of Wm., bur. May 19] 
02 


x1j! vijs x" ob. 
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Reéd for a graue for M* Nobbs [Richard, bur. May 94 0 Vj Viij 
Reéd for a graue for M* Bissill [ William, bur. June 19 0 vj Viij 
Retd for M* Mongers childes graue 
[Elizabeth, d. of John, bur. Aug. 23] 0 Vj Viij 
Recd for a grave for the Wid Crosse [bur. Oct. 3 0 Vj Viij 
Reéd for a grave for the Wid Braine [bur. Jan. 9 0 Vj Viij 
Retd for M* Merseys Childes graue © xiij iiij 
(Chaloner, s. of Will™, bur. Mar. 17] 
Ret of M* Childe for a leagacey given to the vse of the 
poore hy M' Powell oxo 


Summ of the Receiptes xix xj viij od. 


Disbursements vt sequitur. 
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Disbursments. 


Inprimis Spent by Consent at the Eagle & Childe the 
same day the Accompte was given vpp being the 


xxj® day of May 1626 ovo 
Paid for our visitaton dynner 0 XV Vj 
Pd for our boate hire then 0 iij o 
Pd for giving in our bill ojo 
Pd for our Oath 0 0 iiij 
Pd for making vp M* Blakes childs graue 00x 
Pd for making vp M* Nobbs his grave 0 j viij 
Pd for vj pauinge tyles and vnderpinning the pewe where 

his graue was ojo 
Pd for o? bill of psentment 0 0 iiij 
Pd the waterman to carrie it 0 0 ij 
Pd to Mynter for a key for the Church doore ojo 
Pd to a poore ffrenchman traviling w ters of re- 

comendacons 0 ijo 
Pd to one that brought a warrant from the Justices for 

Clensing y® Comon sewer 00 vj 
Pd for the booke of Canons and a table for mariag ojyj 
Pd Dauson for a frame for it and for mending a pewe in 

the Church 0 0 iiij 
Pd the Clarke for Midsomer quarter by Consent 0 Vj Viij 
Pd the Glasier for the windowes for the like 0 ij vj 
Pd the Clockmaker for the like 0 ij vj 
Pd Robt Wilson for the like [S in margin] oj vj 
Pd Old Yonge for the like ojo 
Pd to the house of Correton for Midsom? qter viij iij ob. 


Pd the Clarke for washinge the Church lynnen for the 

whole yeare oyle for y® clock broomes for the Church 

and other things done by him 0 xij 0 
Pd to John Owin for the lame Childe for Midsomer quarter jvo 


ae = 


FrRoM 1620 to 1630. 
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Pd by Consent to 2 poore men of Haslemere that had 
greate losse by Sea and ffier 

Pd by Consent to Wid. Lockwood towards the paym! of 
her yeares rent 

Pd for two bookes for the fast 

Pd to Dauson for making a Catch for the greate bell and 
nayles for that worke 

Pd to a poore man that had all his goods taken away by 
the Duncarkes 

Pd to Bidgood for paving M* Mongers childs graue in 
the Church 

Pd to M' Allen for a Sermon for M™ Tyroe the xxj‘* 
of September! 

Pid the Clarke by Consent for Michaelmas quart5 

Pd the Glazier for the like 

Pd the Clockmaker for the like 

Pd Robt Wilson for the like [S in margin] 

Pd old Young for the like 

Pd to the house of Correceon for the same qt? 

Pd to John Owin for the like 

Pd to Goodma Davis for a new baldrick for the greate 
bell, and mending another 

Pd to thre Irish women that lost theire whole estates by 
the Turkes 

Pd to one John Hambleton a Seotishman who had loss 
by ffire to the value of 5,000" hauing a certificate 
from the Lords of the Consell of Scotland 

October 26 [in margin] Pd to the Constable by 
Consent for the Conveying of Souldiers 

Pd for quit rent for Brisleys house 

Pd for our visitaéon dynner 16% of Nouember 


Pd 
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Pd for our going by water then 

Pd for two bookes and our oath 

Pd to one Margarett Willson a poore widd. that had losse 
by fire in Northiberland sh 

Pd to a poore Minister that preached heere the xxix** 
of October 
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1 Elizabeth Tyroe, by her will dated 8 Sept. 1624, provided that 
the minister for the time being should have 10s. for a sermon to be 


preached on the anniversary of her funeral. 


hy, 
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Pd towards the putting of George Marchants childe to 
Browne of y® Garr'[att] 

Pd to a poore Ministers wife x** of Decem’ 

Pd for the deliuering in 0? presentm* 

Pd the waterman to Carrie it 

Pd to Mynter for mending the fire irons 

Pd for mending the latch of the churchgate 

Pd for a new bell clapper wt xxxiij" at vj‘ p" whereof 
abated for the old clap’ wt xxv" at j* the pound soe 
paid 

Pd to Bidgood for mending the North Chureh doore and 
setting vp the fire irons 

Pd the Clarke for Christmas quarter for wryting the pish 
bussines by Consent 

Pd to the glazier for xpias quarter 

Pd the Clockmaker for the like 

P* Robt Willson [S ix margin] 

Pd old Young 

Pd John Owin 

Pd to the house of Correccon 

Pd to one Richard Wilkins of Milborne of Dorsettsh. 
Minister for losse by fier 

Pd for John Stakes in tyme of his sicknes and other 
charges as apeareth by bill xix* vj“ 

whereof 
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whereof, reed for some olde aparell vj* and ij* which 
he had lent to ffarloe soe paid in all for him 
[1626, July 30, Elizabeth, wife of John Stakes, bur. 
1626, Dec. 14, John Stakes bur.] 
Pd Bidgood for pauing wid. Braines gra’ 
Pd to one Richard Dowrish who had greate losse by 
fiyer 
Pd for a spoone to take vp earth 
Pd the Clarke for 0? Lady Day qter 
Pd the Glasier for the like 
Pd the Clockmaker for the like 
Pd to Robt Willson for the like [S in margin] 
[This appears to be the last payment. 1627, April 16, 
Robert Willsonne bur.] 
Pd old Young 
Pd John Owin 
Pd to the house of Correccon for Lady day qt? 
Pd to one Peter Searle of Sparshall in Hampsh. who had 
losse by sea and fyer 
Pd to Thomas Bridger by Consent for & towards the 
repacon of his house 
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FrRoM 1620 To 1630. 199 


Pd for the making vp of the Church-yearde wall as 


followeth 
Pd for two hundred and a halfe of lyme joo 
Pd for 4000: of bricks at xj* p thousan ij liij o 
Pd for ffouer loade of sand 0 ilij o 
Pd to Edward Moore for Carriage of the bricks lyme 
and sand at vj" p load 0 Vij vj 
Pd the waterman for bringing up one hundred of the 
lyme ojo 
Pd to Bidgood for xj dayes worke at xx" a day © XViij ilij 
Pd his sonne for x daies at xij’ a day oxo 
Pd his Labourer for x dayes worke oxo 
Pd the Labou%er for taking the Rubbish out of the diteh v 0 Viij 
Page 149. 
Pd for bread and beere allowed them for that worke 0] ix 
Pd and sent to francis by Conset ij oo 
Pd to M* Colston Collecto? for a yeres quit rent for the 
Church lands, due at Michaelmas Last past 0 ij o 
Pd for the acquittance 0 iiij 
Pd Bidgood for pauing M" Mereys childs graue o0ox 
Pd for ffoure pauinge tyles 00 Vj 
Pd the Doctor for Phisick for Bidgood 0 ij Vj 
Pd the waterman for gooing to him three seuerall tymes 00 Vj 
Pd for procuringe of a vestrie iiij 0 o 
Sunv’a totalis dishr xxxj Vj viij 
Sum’a total: Beceipts Ixix xj viij ob. 
totalis disbursmt XXXj Vj viij 
Suma total: Bemavni’ge XXXxviij v ob. 


Pinned on to this page is the following receipt— 


.. worth for one yeares Rent due to the Kings Ma at a 
the feast of St Michaell Th’archangell 1626 m7 " 
sonie of 

p me Alexander Colston Collecto" 


Receaued of the Churchwardens of Wansworth 
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Page 151. 
THandstvor". 


The Accompte of M* William Collyn and M* William 
Roades Churchwardens of Wandsworth in the County of 
Surrey Made and taken this flive and Twentieth Day 
of May Anno Dni. 1628 for all moneys receiued and 
disbursed for the Parrish of Wandsworth since the Sixth 


of May Anno Dni. 1627 vt sequitur. 


Keeeiptes. 


Receiued of the Parrish of Wandsworth on the vj" of 

May 1627 in readye money bonde and bill 

Receiued the 13" of May for a grave in the Chureh for 

M’ Moyles childe [Elizabeth, d. of Robt. of Cliffords 

Inne, London, bur. May 13] 

Recd on the 31“ of May Interest money of Goody 
Millington 


quarter. 

Recd of the Tennants of the Oziers for Midsomer qters 
rent 

Reéd of William Harper for the like 

Reéd of Thomas Bridger for the like 

tecd of Daniell Tharpe for the like 

Reéd of Richard Reddinge for the like 

Retd of Thomas Yett for the like 

Reéd for a peice of ground lying in Sherendales for a 
whole yeres rent 

Retd on the xxvj'" day of July for a graue in y* Chureh 
for M' Phinamores Child [No entry in Bur. Reg.] 

of Ballard for the vse Bowyars x" 


Michaclmas quarter. 
Reéd of the Tennts of the Oziers 
of Wittm Harper 
Reéd of Thomas Bridger 
Reéd of Richard Redding 
Reéd of Thomas Yett 
Reéd on the viiij day of December of M* Child of 
London 
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Reéd of Daniell Tharpe for Michaellmas qters rent 
Reéd for M* Glascocks childes graue in the Church 
[Robt., s. of Willm., bur. Oct. 20] 


xxxviij! v8 of ob. 
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FroM 1620 to 1630. 


Reéd xxx of October for a graue in the Church for a 

straungers childe [On 23 Oct. was bur. Adrian, da. 

of Willm. Coulson of London] 

Reéd the vij® of Nouember for a graue for M* Collyns 

childe in the church 

[Vrsula, d. of William, bur. Nov. 7] 

Retd the xxx*" of Nouember from the execut™ of S* 

Edmund Bowyar vj" which was form?ly Laid out 

by the Parrish concernyng Ayers Children which 
were sent into Birkshire 


Christmas qter. 


Reéd of the Tennants of the Oziers 

Retd of Wittm Harper 

Reéd of Thomas Bridger 

Reéd of Daniell Tharpe 

Reéd of Richard Redding 

Reéd of Thomas Yett 

Reéd the xxvij" of December for Haywards Childes 
graue in the Church —[Elizabeth. d. of Hayward 
of London, bur. Dee. 16] 

Retd at the same tyme for the bell according to the order 
of the vestrie 

Retd for the bells at M? Smiths buriall 

[Henry Smith of London, gent., bur. Feb. 7]! 

Retd of White for 300 of bricks out of the Church 

Reéd vj of March for Goodman Collyns his graue in the 
Church [ Thomas, bur. Feb. 28] 

Reéd vj of March of Goodman Kestian for conduct money 
form? ly Laid out for the Irish soulders 


Ladic Dav quarter. 

Retd of M* Glascock for halfe a yeres rent for the Clock 
acre of Meadow ground w*" before this tyme was 
alwaies pd to the Clarks for setting the Clock 

[ First entry of this receipt.] 

Reéd for the Teiiants of the Oziers 
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Retd of William Harper for Ladye day qter 
Reéd of Thomas Bridger for the like 

Reéd of Daniell Tharpe for the like 

Reéd of Richard Reddinge 

Reéd of Thomas Yett 


1 See Introductory Note. 
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Recd for M* Mongers Childes graue in the Church 
[John, s. of John, bur. Jan. 11] 
Reéd for M's Powells graue in the Chureh 
[ Margery, wife of Steven, bur. Mar. 25] 
Reed for M™ Mongers graue in the Chureh 
[ Marie, wife of John, bur, Apr. 1] 
Reed for Phinamores childs graue 
[Chrisome, bur. May 6] 


Guiftes given to the poore this yere. 


Receined a whole yeres rent of Thomas Brisley for his 
house being a guift given by M® Elizabeth Tyroe 
deceased for the vse of the poore 

xiiij'* of May 1627 by Carmichael! from Robert 
Ducie of London Alderman and Thomas Smith of 
London Stationer the Some of flive Pounds given 
by the Last will and Testament of Thomas Dobson 
of London skinner to the vse of the poore of 
Wandsworth 

Retd the xviij* of October of M® Allen in pte of 
Goodman Dance [¥ his] Inivntid by the Courte 

Recd by M* Millington from M* Morgain as a guift 
giuen to the poore 

Retd the first of December of Henry White as a guift 
to the poore given by Thomas Clarke of Putney 
deceased 

Retd the xxvjth of December of M* Caldwalle as a 
guift to the poore 

Reéd the vijth of ffebruary from the execut? of M* Henry 
Smith to the reliefe of the poor 


[Smith's Charity is still in existence.] 
Sum’a tota: receipts 


Disburments. 
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Disbursments. 


Enprinis spent by Consent the vj" of May 1627 at the 
; George when the last accompte was given vpp 

Gyven on the same day by a generall consent vnto John 

Blake for a business formerly done by him 

Spent on the ixt® of May for our visitation dinner 

Pd for our boate hire then 

Pd for our oath at the visitagon 

Pd for our booke of Articles 

Pd for pauing M" Moyles childes graue on the 14“" of May 


Vj Viij 
0 Vj Viij 
0 Vj Viij 


0 Vj Viij 
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FROM 1620 to 1630. 


Giuen on the xix" of May vnto one Rechell ffarmer who 
had sustayned greate losse by fire, hauing a Testi- 
moniall from three Justices of Peace of Kent 

Pd for mending of the greate bell as followeth, first 
pd the Carpenter for mending and framinge in of 
the brasse of the bell... . is iiij', for a spike of 
iron and brads . . . . iij’, for help to lift the bell in 
and out and for beere & bread .... v“, soe all 
comes to 

Pd for our p?sentmt xxv" of May 

Pd the waterman to Carry it 

Given by Consent xxviij of May vnto one George 
fisher, who had endured much Losse by Sea and 
slauery vuder the Turkes 

Given by Consent the 28" of May to Goodwife Hartwell 
of the Garrett she being sick 

Given by Consent vnto the Ringers the vj" of June when 
the King went through the Towne to Portsmouth 

given 
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Given more on the vj" of June vnto the widowe Hart- 
well in her sicknes 

Pd on the x" of June for a spade 

Pd for mending the pickaxe 

Pd for mending of the beare 

Giuen by Consent to Six poore trauiling saylors from 
Portsmouth 

Giuen by Consen on the xv“ of June to goody Symmons 
for nursing a bastard Childe 

Giuen the Clarke by Consent for buriall of certaine poore 
people in the sicknes time 

Pd by Consent for Certaine things to appell the bastard 
Childe, namely ffor an vpper Coate and an vnder 
Coate v* viij* ffor soe much linnen Cloth as made it, 
2 shirts 4 biggins, 4 headbands, and 2 bands j* x" 
which altogether comes to 

Pd Goody Moggs for making of them 

Pd for a blankett and as much lynin as made it two 
bedds and two duble clouts 

Pd for two aprons and a paire of hosse 

Given by consent to a poore souldier the xxij'" of June 
that came from Portsmouth 


fAidsomer quarter. 


Pd the Clarke by Consent 
Pd the Glasier 
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Pd to John Owin for the itocent childe 

Pd to the Clockmaker 

Pd old Young 

Pd to the house of Correecon 

Pd to the Clarke for washing the Church-lynnen for the 
whole yere oyle for the clock broomes for the Church 
and other things done by him 

Pd for the Quit-rent once a yere for the Church Land 

Pd for the acquittance for the same 

Given goody Lockwood by Consent towards her housrent 
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Given the xij" of July vnto one Rachiell Corlion whose 
husband was taken by the Dunkerkes haueing a 
certificate from the Maior of Louth in Cornwell 

Pd goody Symond the 16 of July her months pay for 
nurssing the bastard childe 

Pd M* Glaseock the 26 of July for makinge the Lease 
from the Lo? Grandison 

[Tenements let to the parish for temporary poorhouses. 

Indenture dated 24 March 1627] 

Given the 29th of July vuto two poore weomen who had 
their houses burnt 

Given by Consent the same day to the men that came to 
see the font 

Pd for a Salmon the 30 of July by a generall Consent 
was sent to Smith 

Pd the waterman that carryed it by consent 

Given a poore man with a certificate 

Given by Consent to old Wilkins at two seu?all times in 
his sicknes 

Pd goody Symmonds for her months paie for nurssinge 
the bastarde childe 

Pd on the 26“ of August for mending the south side of 
the church as followeth ffor 1,000 of tyles 

Pd for nyne ridge tyles 

Pd goodman Dynes for 4 dayes worke 

Pd his Labourer for 4 dayes worke 

Pd for 8 bushells of Lyme 

Pd for halfe a peck of tyle pins 

Pd for a peck of haire 

Pd for sand 

Pd for bread and beere for the workemen 

Pd goodman Mynter the 27 of August for mending the 
Churehdoor keye 

Given by Consent to a Minister that preached here the 
third of Septemb’ 
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1620 ‘ro 1630. 


Pd Goodman Dynes on the vij'" of Septem? for mending 
the north side of the Church as followeth, for half a 
1,000: of tyles 

Pd for a bundle of lath 

Pd for halfe 1,000: of nayles 

Pd for a peck of tyle pins 

Pd for eleuen bussh : of lyme 

d 


p 
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Pd Goodman Dynes for 4 dayes worke 

Pd his Labourer for 4 dayes worke 

Pd for mending the Chureh Ladder and for heluing the 
pickax 

Pd Goody Symons the 10 of Septem? for her months 
paie for nursing the bastard Childe 


{Hichaclwmas quarter. 

Pd the Clarke for Michaelmas quart? by consent 

Pd the glazier for the like 

Pd John Owin for the itocent Childe 

Pd the Clockmaker 

Pd to Old Young 

Pd to the house of Correcton 

Given widow Lockwood by consent towards her house 
rent 

Pd Goody Symons 18" of October for sixe weekes 
nurssing the bastard Childe 

Pd for our Visitacon dinner bookes and oath 

Pd for our boate hire then 

Given by Consent 29 of October to M* Still a preacher 

Pd the 30% of October for a frame to sett the vestrie 
orders in 

Pd the 31" of October for 4 new bell ropes wayeing 21" 
pounds at iiij* 

Giuen to a poore man hauing a passe 

Pd for deliu?ing in our presentmt to the office 

Pd the waterman to Carry it in 

Given by Consent to the ringers the 5" of Noueml} 

Pd the 9 of Nouem? for a lyne for the clock 

Given to a poore woman that had a certificate for her 
house burning, other pishes haueing sett their hands 
what they gaue 

Pd to Goody Symons for a months nurssing of a bastard 
childe on the 16th of Nouember 

Given by consent to a preacher 25" of November 

Given Widow Wood by consent in her sicknes 

Pd the Clarke by a generall consent on the 18 of 
December for writing of the orders of the Vestrie 
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Pd Goody Symons the 13" of December for the nurssing 
of the bastard childe 

Pd on the same day for a baldrick for the second bell 

Pd and deliuSed on the said day by Consent vnto Goodman 
Kestian for Goodman Yett some money as had bin 
form?ly Laid out by him for the Convey of souldiers 
the some of 

Given by consent to a poore Minister the 14" of December 

Given to a poore man w*" a passe 

Pid the 21" of December to Wid Lockwood towards her 
rent 

Given to a poore man 


Christmas qter. 


Pd to the Clarke for Christmas qt" by consent 

Pd the Glazier for the like 

Pd John Owin for itocent Childe 

Pd to the Clockmaker 

Pd to old Young 

Pd to the house of Correc@on 

Pd for a pap booke for the orders 

Pd for the new Clothing of the innocent child against 
Christmas as followeth, Namely pd for 3 yeards of 
roule to make him a Coate at xx" p | yearde 

Pd for a yearde 3 qters of yeallowe Cotton to make a 
petticoate 

Pd for a shirt for him 

Pd for a paire of stockings 

Pd the taylor for making the Coates and stiffening 

Pd the Charges for Carrying awaye of the bastard Childe 
out of this Towne on the 15" of December 1627 as 
followeth Pd for a certificate 

Pd for the warrant to bring the mother of it before my 
Lo?: Cheif Justice 

Pd for boatehire then 

Pd the Clarke by Consent for his paines in seruinge the 
warrant on the Mother of the Childe 
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Given to the Mother of the Childe 

Pd the Watermen for Carrying the Nursse and Childe to 
London to the Mother 

Pd the Charges of soyling the Churchwindows as fol- 
loweth p* for Leade for the same 
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FROM 1620 To 1630. 


Pd for nayles for the same 

Pd for bread and beere 

Pd the Glazier for his worke 

Pd Dauson for his worke and a man to helpe him 

Pd for two irons for the windowes 

Pd Goodman Dynes for morter, lyme, haire Lath and 
workemanship for the same 

Pd on the 14" of January by Consent Conduct money 
for souldiers 

Pd the 22 of January to M* Trapps for a post fine for 
the house bought of Micha: Dary 

Pd M° Trapps for his paines 

Given vnto Goodman White on the 31 of January in his 
sicknes 

Given the 2° of ffebruary to one Robt Browne who had 
a Certificate from the M" of request 

Given to Goody Searle in her sicknes 

Given to a poore Souldier w™ a passe 

Given more by Consent at two seuerall tymes in his 
sicknes to Goodman White 

Pd for the Lodging of a Spaniard with a passe 

Given to poore people by Consent 

Given to a poore minister w'" a certificate 

Pd for Lodging a poore souldier w™ a passe 

Given by Consent to Widd Owin in her sicknes 


Ladie dav quarter. 


Pd the Clarke by Consent for that quarter 

Pd the Glazier for the like 

Pd John Owin for the innocent childe 

Pd the Clockmaker 

Pd old Young 

Pd to the house of Correéecon 

Given to a poore man who had a certificate for fire 
Given Goody Lockwood towards her rent 
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Pd for boatehire for Mt Allen, my selfe and the Clarke 
when wee carried our Certificate Concerninge 
Church duties of Aprill 

Pd for our dinners then 

Given the Clarkes of the office 

Pd for a new Clapper for the greate bell wt 29" & vp- 
wards at vj" the working comes to xiiij* 
Allowed for the old clapper wt 32!" fere ; at ij’ p! 
it comes to v* iiij’, soe the new Clapper with the 
old in exchange cost in all 
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Pd for Carrying the Clapper to London & the porter to 
varry it to the Smiths and for bringing it home 


againe 
Pd for gilding and Couloring the frame of the Vestry 
orders 


Pd for a new baldrick for the greate bell 

Pd for a staple for the frame of the Orders and a pin to 
hang it on 

Pi for boorde to mend the Church porch doore 

Pd for nailes for the same and the Chureh gates 

Pd for a paire of hinges to hange vpp the steeple doore 

Pd for mending of two baldricks against M' Smiths 
funerall 

Pd for a pap booke for the Church 

Pd for pauing of Goodman Collins graue 

Pd Dauson for mendinge the portch doore hanging the 
steeple doore & mending y* bells 

Pd the ringers on Coronacon day 

Pd for a planck of oake for the seate vnder the tree 

Pd for greate nailes for the benches vnder the tree 

Pd to Goodman Harp for 9 : spikes for them 

Pd Dauson for his dayes worke 

Pd for pauing M™ Mongers graue 

Pd for two bookes for the fast 

Pd for a new key and mending of the lock for the 
Chureh Chist where the lynnen lyeth 
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Pd the charges of mending the Cage as followeth 

Pd the 11‘ of Aprill 1628 for three rafters at xvj" the 
Rafter comes to 

Pd for three eves boordes 

Pd for a bundle of Lath 

Pd for nailes 

Pd Goodman Barretts paines, for buying and bringing 
them home 

Pd for 4: buss: and a halfe for lyme 

Pd for 5: busts of sand 

Pd for Loame 

Pd for 14: Laths more 

Pd for 8 Ruff tyles 

Pd for 220 tyles to Goodma Dauis 

Pd for 120: tyles more to Goodma Mott 

Pd Henry Dynes for his daies worke 

Pd his Labouré} for his daies worke 

Pd Dauson for his daies worke 

Pd Goodma Harp for 4 strapps of iron for the Cage, for 

bradds for the same, and for hooks & staples for the 

new tressells 
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Given Wid Owin, by Wid Pointer ojo 
Pd for scowring the Church ditch ojo 
Sent more to Wid Owin by Wid Poynter ojo 
Pd for three oaken quarters to make the tressells to sett 

Corses on in the Church 0 j iiij 
Pd for buying and bringing them fro London 0 0 ilij 
Pd Dauson for making of them 0 j viij 
Pd for Nayles, bread and beere, when the Cage was 

mended and the Tressells made ojo 
Given vnto one Edward Clarke who had a passeport 

from Douer vnder the Maior & Aldermens hands ojo 
Pd for pauing M* Phinamors childs graue 0ox 
Pd to Goodma Cripps for paueing 4: other graues in the 

Church Namely, Collins his childes graue, Mt 

Glaseock childes graue, Howards childes graue 

and Mongers childes graue © ij iiij 


Disbursm® of guifts 
Page 162. 


Disbursments of the guifts this yere now past as followeth. 


Pid Mr. Allen for his sermon out of Goodman Brisleys 
rent according to the last will of M™ Elizabeth 


Tyroe deceased oxo 


Pd the quit-rent for Brisley’s house 0 
Given the 34 of December to forty poore people the 

guift of Thomas Clarke of Putney according to his 

will the some of ij 
Given by Consent of the Vestrie the 18" of December 

vnto the poore pte of the guifte of Mr. Dobson 


0 vj 


deceased the sume of iij X o 


Given on the 27** of December to the poore the money 


given by Mr. Caldwall w°" was j 
Given on the 8th of ffebruary the money given to the 
poore by Mr. Smith executo™ w*" was xX 
Given on the viij of March the remaynder of Mr. 
Dobsons money being 30° and 20° giuen by Mr. 
Morgaine, and 20° of John Dance which is in all iij x o 
Sum’a tot’a’ disbursm™ Ixix xviij j 
Sum’a tot’a’ Receipts exij xiij ij ob. 
Sum’a tot’a’ disbursmts Ixix xviij j 
Sum’a tot’a’ Bemagning xlij xv j ob. 
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Handsworth. The accompts of M* William Roades and Hugh 

Campion churehwardens of the Pishe of Wandsworth in 

the County of Surrey made and taken the xvij'" day 

of May Anno Dii 1629 for all moneys received and 

disbursed for the sd Parrishe of Wandsworth since the 

day of Maye Anno Dii 1628 vt sequit. 


Receiptes. 


Receined from the Parishe of Wandsworth in readie 
money 

Reciued by bonds 

Reid of Widowe Wiilingtd for some duties 

Retd of Richard Duneombe for the like 


XXVij xv j ob. 
xv 00 

© xiiij 

0 vij o 


Ps Midsomer quarter. 
if Retd of the Tenits of the Oziers for Midsom qters rent iixo 
Recd of M' Glascock for the Clock acre of Meadowe o iij iiij 
Reéd of Wittm Harper for Midsom qters rent jxv 
Recd of Thomas Bridger for the like OX Vj 
Retd of Daniell Tharpe for the like oxo 
Retd of Richard Redding for the like ovo 
Retd of Thomas Yett [Bridgett, d. of Thomas, bur.3 July] 0 iij iiij 
Retd of Rich: Duncombe 0 0 iij 
Michalmas quarter. 
Retd of all the Tenits for the Churches reuenewes this 
quarter Vv xij X 


Retd for old weightes 
Retd for M* Glascocks childes graue in the churehe 


[Chrisome of William, bur. July 8] 0 Vj Viij 
Retd for a straungers childes graue 
Recd for 2 nurssechildrens graues 


© ilij 


© iiij 


oxo 
Rectd of M* Allen to hire a labourer into the church yeard ojo 
Page 164. 

Retd of Mt Waller, Thomas Yett, Nicholas FFarall and 
Richard Haies for the like xij a peice 0 iiij o 

Ret of M* Duke [Katherine, née Breame, wife of George, 
bur. 17 October] ij oo 
Retd for Psentm* of Allen oxo 
- Retd from the office for the like ovo 


FROM 1620 ro 1630. 


Retd of M* Collyn Jntrest moneye 
Reéd of M* Brewer for his childs graue 
(Elizabeth, d. of John, bur. 20 Aug. ] 
Reéd of M" Harold for a childs graue 
Retd more of him for a gent. womans graue being a 
stranger 


Christmas quarter 1628. 


Reéd of all the Tennants for the Churches reuenewes as 
aforesaid this quarter 

Reéd of Richard Kestian money which was deposited for 
billiting of souldiers 


Ladie daye quarter 1628. 


Retd of all the tennants for the Chureh reuenewes this 
quarter 

Retd of Thomas Brisley one whole yeres rent for his 
house being a guift given vnto the poore by M™ 
Elizabeth Tyroe 


Suma tota’ receipts. 


Disbursments vt sequitur. 


Jmpris pd vnto Henry Browning by consent iij* and 
to Wittm Burton v* which was money laid out by 
them for a Psent, but from the pishe to M" Henry 
Smith in all 

pd the same day at the Eagle and Childe by consent 

pd the same day by consent to a poore Marryner 
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Midsomer quarter 1628, 


pd to the Clarke 

pd to the house of Correccon 

pd to John Owin for the innocent childe 

pd the glazier 

pd the Clockmaker 

pd old Young 

pd the Clarke for one whole yere for washinge the 
Church lynnen, for broomes for the Church oyle 
for the clock 

pd [Godw erased] Barrett for fiue weekes for Abraha 
Crosses bastard childe 

pd a Joyner for goeinge to London to vewe the Com- 
munion Table 


~ 
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pd the Ringers by consent for the good suecesse of the 
Parliam' 

pd for M* Allen and fiue others to five Labor3s in the 
church yearde 

pd the same day for beere and bread vpon the Carters 
and Labourers 


and of Hauerdepois xv°* in all 

pd to 2: m™ of shipps by Consent which had bin taken 
by the Dunkerks 

pd for a pikax and a broome for the Church 

pd Bidgood for worke done in the Church yeard 

pd to six Labor" hired into the Church yeard 

pd to two poore weomen by Consent w™ had losse by 
Sea and fire 

pd for remoueing the Bricks out of the Church yeard 

pd to Mt Glascock for one daies worke w*" his teame 

pd to ffox and Moore for the like at v* a peece 

pd for beere for the labo’’ and carters the same tyme 

pd for two hundred of lyme 


pd 
Page 166. 


pd for Chardges at the visitaton vizt. our dinners xvj* 
oath iiij’ p®senting our bill Boatehire ij* vj" 
the Booke of Articles j* in tot’ 


Mich: quarter, 1628. 

pd to the Clarke 

pd the House of Correcton 

pd Owin for the Jnnocent childe 

pd the Glazier 

pd old Young 

pd for three hurdles for the Chureh yeard 

pd the Parrato? 

pd for x: Loades of earth brought into the church yeard 
to spread the same 

pd for Mt Allens dynner and my ptner Campions when 
he went to be sworne w" other charges 

pd for a new key and for mending the Lock to the greate 
doore of the Church ijs for garnishes to a doore in 
the Gallery j* for nailes j* od. 

pd the quit-rent of Brisleye house 

pd to a poore man who lost by fire by consent 

pd for mending the Latch of the church gate iij‘ anda 
labourer to sett the bricks fast in the church iiij* 
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pa. pd to Waxham for three thousand and a halfe of Bricks 
at xiiij® p thousand w Cariage 
ee pd for a paire of new skalis xij* viij4 and sett of Trove 
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pd for mending the poores box 

pd for mending 4 seates in the Church j* x“ and the 
seate vnder the Elme j* vj and for spike nailes vj@ 

pd to the Kings collector for quitt rents ij* and for the 
acquittance iiij" 

pd the Clarke to make vp my Lord Grandisons rent 

pd to 8 seafaring men that lost their ship by the Dunkirks 
as appeared by their passe by the Justices of this 
County and a reference from His Ma*® vnder the 
M‘ of requests hand signified to trauill to Portsmouth 
p Consent 

pd to seuen labo™ the Last dayes worke in the Chureh 
yeard j* a peece 

pd for 0? visitaton dinner xvj* booke of Articles p?sent- 
ment bill vj‘ Boatehire ij* vj" 
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Christmas quarter 1628. 


pd to the Clarke 

pd to the House of Correcéon 

pd Owin for the Jnnocent Childe 

pd the Glazier 

pd the Clockmaker 

pd old Young 

pd for mending the Chureh porteh doore and Church 
yeard gates 

pd to Constable Williamson by Consent for charges att 
Musters as appeareth by bill 


Ladie day quarter 1629. 
pd to the Clarke 


pd to the House of Correcéon 

pd Owin for the Jnnocent 

pd to the Glazier 

pd to the Ciockmaker 

pd to old Young 

pd to Constable Bentley by Consent for composition 
for His Mats House 

pd for a shouell for the Church j* vj‘ and for a spade 
vj! 

pd for the pauinge of six graues in the church 

pd Willm Harp for Jron work don in the church 

pd for two prayer books agt the last fast 

pd for brads to fasten the greate bell x‘ a strap vj! two 
hooks iiij’ the workman j* viij’ and the labou™ j* 
in tot’ 
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pd by Consent for setting forth Widd: Thomas soiie 
apprentize 

pd to M' Ballard by consent towards the reliefe of Beadls 
wife 

pd for two pewter potts for the Ale Conners 


Page 168. 
Suma tota Beeeiptes Ix xix" iiijs xj" od. 
Suma tota disbursm'® xxvij' od. 
Suma tota Bemayninge xviijs viij". 
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The Accompte of Hugh Campion and M* Hugh 

Jones Church Wardens of the parish of Wandsworth 

THandsworth: in the County of Surrey made and taken the Nynth 
day of May Anno Dnhi, 1630 for all moneys receiued 

and disbursed for the said Parishe of Wandsworth 

since the xvij'* day of May Anno Dni 1629 as 


followeth. 


Receiptes. 


Receiued from the Parishe of Wandsworth in ready 
money the svmme of 


Midsomer : quarter. 


Receiued of the Tennants of the Oziers 

Reéd of M* Glaseock for the Clock acre of Meadowe 
Receiued of William Harper for Midsomer quarters rent 
Retd of Thomas Bridger for the like 

Reél of Daniell Tharpe for the like 

Reéd of Richard Redding for the like 

Receined of Thomas Yett for the like 


Michaelmas quarter. 


Receiued of the Teunants of the Oziers 

Reéd of M* Glascock for the Clock acre 

Reéd of Willi Harper for this quarter 

Reéd of Thomas Bridger for the like 

Retd of Daniell Tharpe 

Retd of Richard Redding 

Reéd of Thomas Yett 

Reéd of M* Childe for a leagacie given to the vse of the 
poore by M" Powell of ffulham 

Christnias 
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Christmas quarter. 


Receiued of the tennants of the Oziers for this qter 
Reéd of Glaseock for the like 

Reéd of William Harper for the like 

Rectd of Thomas Bridger for the like 

Reéd of Daniell Tharpe for the like 

Retd of Richard Redding for the like 

Retd of Thomas Yett for the like 

Recd for Sherendalls 


Ladie Daie quarter. 


Retd of M" Glaseock for the Clock acre for this qter 
Reéd of the Tennants of the Oziers for the like 
Recd of William Harper for the same 
Reéd of Thomas Bridger for the like 
Reéd of Daniell Tharpe for the like 
Retd of Redding for the like 
Reé of Thomas Yett 
Reéd for a graue in the Church for M" Webs child 
[John, s. of John, bur. July 15] 
Reéd of M* Harris for his childs graue 
[ Warner, s. of John Harrison of London, bur. Aug. 6] 
Reéd of M' De-boyse for his childes graue 
[ Jacob, s. of Jacob, bur. July 30] 
Retd of M' Phinamore for his childes graue 
[Crisome of Edmund, bur. July 13] 
Reéd of Widow Caluart for a grane 
Katherine, d. of Widowe, bur. Aug. 26] 
Reéd of M* Jackson for his childes graue 
[Thomas, s. of Henry, bur. Aug. 26] 
Recd of Widow Winckfield for a graue 
[Mary, bur. Nov. 10] 
Reéd of M' Glascock for his childs graue 
Katherine, d. of W™, Jan. 9] 
Reéd of John Dynes for two baggs of lyme 
Retd of Brownes executo™ 
of Smiths executo' 
Reéd of money borrowed at Battersey 
Reéd of the pishioners for and towards the new building 
the steeple as apeareth by the booke 
Retd of diners others who gaue money towards the 
steeple being noe pishioners 
Reéd of M™ Jones for 3 baggs of lyme y* Bidgood had 


Summa tota: receipts 
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Page 171. 
Disbursments vt sequitur. 


Spent by Consent when the last accompt was given vpp 
Given by Consent to a poore woman being greate with 
Childe and for ffowre weomen to goe with her 
Given to a woman (by Consent) who had losse by fire as 
it was certified vnder diuers mens hands 

Given to a poore Minister by Consent that preached in 
our Chureh 

Given to two Saylers by Consent who had losse by the 
Dunkarks 

Paid for Carying of Earth into the Church Yeard 

Given to a poore Woman with Childe and for one to goe 
with her to Putney 

p’d for a warrant for Cottrill and his teint 

pd to a Waterman when we went about the parishe bussines 

Given to two poore men who had a passe to shewe they 
were prisoners in Duncarke & had greate losse 


Midsomer quarter. 


p’d to the Clarke for washinge the church lynnen for the 
whole yere 

pd the Glazier for this quarter 

pd to John Owin for keeping the innocent childe for this 
quarter 

pd old Young 

pd to the Clarke for this qter by Consent 

pd to the Clockmaker 

pd the house of Correccon for this qter 
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pd to the Clockmaker for taking downe the Clock 

pd and giuen to a poore man with a passe 

pd to the Crowner for the widow Greenehams bussines 

[Bur. June 26. John, son of Wid. Greeneham.] 

p'd for our visitaton dinner 18° for the oath 4¢ for our 
bill 6¢ and to the waterman for our boate hire then 
2° 6? in all 

pd for setting vp a doore for Widowe Horton 

p'd to John Owin by consent money to buy shirts for the 
innocent childe 

p’d to Randall for barrs for the steeple windowe 
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FRoM 1620 to 1630. 


p'd for three pursses 

Given to a poore man who had losse by fire 

Given to a poore man who lost all he had by sea 

Laid out for a Mop to washe the Church 

Given to a poore man taken by the Dunkerks by Consent 

Given to a Lame and sick man yt had a passe 

p'd to two ffellowes to Clense the Church 

p’d to two weomen for washing and clensinge the Church 
six seuerall tymes 

p'd for Thornes boyes Jndentures 


Michaelmas quarter. 


p'd to the Clarke for this quarter by Consent 

p'd the Glazier for the like 

p’d the Clockmaker 

p’d John Owin for the like 

p’d old Young for the like 

p’d to the House of Correction 

p'd to the Parator for warning vs to the visitacon and for 
a booke 

p'd to Pen the Carpenter for mendinge the seates in the 
Chureh 

p'd for nayles for that worke 

Spent on the Belfounder & bardgeman 

pd to John Young for worke in the Church 
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p’d Ambrose Rice for mending the seates in the Church 

pd Richard Teere for making the windowe 

pd for timber for that worke 

pd for fiue bundles of lath and two thousand of lath 
nailes and other nayles for that worke 

pd for lyme and haire for that worke 

pd John Harloe for ffoure daies and a halfes worke 

pd to Randall for halfe the Jron in the little windowes 
in the steeple 

pd for our visitaton dinner 13° 6 for our oath 4° and for 
our boate hire then 2° 6° in all 

p'd to a Joyner that came to see our worke 

p’d to Ambrose Rice for his worke in the church 

p’d to Penn for his worke about the Gallery and for the 
Screwes for fetching them and carrying them home 
againe 

p’d to Richard Teere for his work and for boords to make 
the staires and for a labourer to help him and for 
beere and bread 

p’d to a bricklaver and a Labourer for twoe daics worke 
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p’d for our bill of presentment 

Given to the workemen by Consent when they raised 
the Roofe of the steeple 

pd to M® Allen for M® Tyroes funerall sermon 

p'd to a Labourer for Carying Earth out of the Chureh 
and to helpe the Carpenter 

pd to the Glazier for glazing the new windowe and 
seyling it 

pd to the Mason for the dyall 

p'd to Richard Teere and Gradidg for their worke and 
for more tymber for the staires & for nayles for that 
worke 

pd by Consent to other Joyners that Came to see our 
worke 
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pd for timber and boordes for the Gallery and for 
bringing it from Kingstone and for Teeres worke 
and paines in that bussines aud for beere 

pd for sending two Hew and Cryes 

Laid out when the bells were Cast 

Given to a poore man and his wife & children who had 
a passe 

pd to Cottrill and Gammon for Caryinge the tymber into 
the Barne & other things 

pd a waterman to Carye vs when we went about the 
parish bussines 

pd for Wainscott and bringing it home 

pd for bringing a Letter and sending another to the 
Surveyo™ of the steeple 

and spent on the men when they were here 

p’d to the Jovner for his worke 

p’d to the Waterman when wee wente to the Courte about 
the Chureh bussines 

pd to the Joyner for Worke 

pd for boordes and poles to couer the bells and for 
bringing them home and the bells, for Teeres 
worke and a man to help him 

p’d goodman Warner a Weekes worke 

p’d Boyes to make clean the Church & Yeard 

p’d for a proclamagon concerning churches 

p’d for sending for a Mason and given his man 

pd for bringing a Letter on purpose 

[not in margin] p'd and spent in goeing to see the bells 
waied 

p'd the of requests about our petigon 

p'd to his secretary 
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FROM 1620 To 1630. 


p’d to the Joyner for worke 

p’d for our going by water to the M* of request 

p'd for nayles for the Joyners worke and to nayle the 
boords about the bells and for candls to worke by 
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p’d the Lo: Grandison for quit rent 

p’d the Joyner for a weekes worke 

p’d when I went with the Clarke for the money for boate 
hire and other things to Battersey 

pd for quit rent for the Chureh Land 

p’d to the Joyner for his worke 

Given to old Young in his sicknes by consent 


Christmas quarter. 


p'd John Owin for the innocent Childe 

pd the Clarke by Consent for this quarter 

pd the Glazier for the like 

old Young 

p'd the Clockmaker for the like 

pd to the house of Correceon 

p’d to a Labourer for carying the tymber out of the Barne 

pd to Randall for making the foote of the vaine and 
other worke about the church 

p’d when the surveyo™ workemen Came to see the steeple 
whether the worke were good or not 

p’d when the surveyo™ were here themselves 

pd to Randall for a keye for the great chist 

pd for Deale boordes and bringing them home from 
London 

pd to a Labourer to bring in Earth to reare a seate in the 
Chauneell and other things in the Chureh 

p'd the Glazier for seyling the Chauncell window 

pd to the Joyner for a weekes worke and for foure 
balasters for the Chancell 

Given M* Collins maide by Consent 

pd 


Page 176. 


pd the Joyner for another weekes worke 

p’d the Joyner the 29 of January for worke 

p’d to the Joyner for another weekes worke 

p’d for tymber and bringing home from Kingstone to 
make the seates in the Church 

pd to the Joyner for a weeke & three dayes 

pd to the Mason for his coming to see the steeple and 
spent on him when he was here 
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p’d for three paire of ioyntes for the seates in the Church 


and bringing them home oj ix 
p'd for a boorde and a qter for the seates oj ix 
pd to the Joyner for a weekes worke 0 xjo 
p'd the parater for bringing the order oox 
Given to Widowe Owin in her sicknes 0 ij o 
p'd to the Joyner for 7 daies worke 0 xij x 
Giuen to a sick seaman with a passe 00 
pd to Randall for a hooke to the porche doore and 

mending Lock for a seate in the chansell 00 Vj 
p'd for 100: of pauing tyles and bringing them home 0 xj Vj 

Ladie daie quarter. 

p'd to the Clarke this quarts by Consent 0 Vj Viij 
pd John Owin for the like jyvjo 
pd old Young ojo 
p’d to the Glasier 0 ij vj 
p’d the Clockmaker 0 ij Vj 
p'd to the House of Correccon this qter 0 Viij iij ob. 
pd Randall for making cleane two Costlett= 0 ij o 
p'd to Brisley for nailes and Candles for the Joyner 0 Xilj Vij 
p’d for a load of sand for the Church 00x 
Page 177. 
pd to Lawrence Dauson and others for measuring the 

planks and to loade them 0] Vj 
pad for the plankes and bringing from Kingstone vixo 
p’d to the Woman for se: wrehing Mousley 00 Vj 
p'd to Richard ffox to fetch the planks from the water side 0 ij 0 
pd to Edmund Cripps for a Loade of sand and bringing 

a Loade from the Crane o 7x 


pd to Edmund Cripps for his worke about the church 
and steeple 

p'd for the procuring of M’ Brownes x" 

pd and disbursed about the buyeing of a new bell namely ) 
the greate bell for which the belfounder was to haue 
by agreemt 72": and the said bell to waie 11°: weight, 
and pd for the over weight being halfe a hundred 
and foure pound weight at j* p": 3" And alsoe p’d for 
the casting of the Trebble bell, the second bell, and Ixxvijli 
the fourth bell, and one hundred of mettle more than ss 


elxij 00 
j xvj vj 


xiiij* 
formerly they weyed by agreement. And for halfe i re 
a hundred and nyne pound weight ouer and above / 


the one®: weight at 104 p*: weight all which cometh 
to ij!: xiiij*: ij’. Soe the whole Charges p’d vnto 
the Belfounder for the said new bell and casting the 
three other bells and the ouer weight of mettle at 
the price aforesaid cometh to 
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The weight of the bells as followeth : 


qg ili 
The greate bell wt 34 
The ffowrth bell wtt 8 :2:18 
The second bell w* 5:1:138 
The treble bell wt §:0:13 


Total wt 30 : 2:20 


The w* of the 3 old bells in before they were Cast as 
followeth : 


Page 178. The 


The ffourth bell, we" then was the 
biggest 

The second bell wtt 

The treble bell wt 


Cite 
oo 
— 
—) 


Total wit 17:2:7 


Soe the w* p’d for in the new bells 
ouer and aboue the old bells is 13:0:13 


Spent in going to Chersey! to see the new [old erased] 
bells waied 0 ij Vj 
p’d and spent on the belfounder at the Eagle and Childe O ij iij 


Charges expended in obtaining a breife. 


p’d for sending for the survey0} settall tymes oj vj 
p’d and spent on them when they dd the certificate 0 iij ij 
p'd and given them for their paines 


joo 

p’d the Lord Keeper’s Porter ojo 

p’d the Lo: Keepers secretaryes man 0 ij vj 

p'd the surveyo’ Charge by water 0 iij o 
p’d ten seuerall tymes vp and downe by water about the 

Church affaires j vj vj 

p’d boate hire to the Lord Bishops vp and downe 0 lij o 

p’d and given to the Lord Bishops porter ojo 


p’d for 100 of tyles at 8**: and 109 of lyme at 10%" 84 the 


hundred 0 xviij viij 


1 Bryan Eldridge was bell founder at Chertsey 1619—1638. 
Stahlschmidt, Surrey Bells. 
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p'd for bringing the tyles by water and Cartadge oj vj 
p'd and giuen to Warde the Mason by consent ovo 


p’d for help to make cleane the Church 


0 0 Vj 
pd Goodman Bidgood for 4 daies worke and his man 
4 daies 0 xij o 
p’d Gammond for watching two daies 0oxXx 
p'd for a Warrant from Rowhampton 0 0 vj 
p’d for carrying a letter to M' Phinamore w" the pishe 
wrytings and for an Aunswere 0 0 Vj 
p'd for another Proclamagon concerning churches 00 Vj 
Suma: tot. disbur. ceciij" xvijs x* 
Page 179. 
Suma: tot: eceij" xp 
[In margin, 1, 6. 9.) 
Suma: tot: Disburm* ecciij' xvijs x" 


Page 180 blank. 
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NOTES. 


[Under this heading the Editor will be pleased to insert notes and 
short articles relative to discoveries and other matters of interest 
in the history and archeology of the County. All communica- 
tions intended for this section should be addressed to the Castle 
Arch, Guildford.) 


AN ANCHORITE’S CELL AT LETHERHEAD CHURCH. 


On the oceasion of the visit of the Surrey Archxological Society to 
Letherhead Church, in July, 1904, attention was drawn by the Vicar, 
Canon (now Archdeacon) Utterton, to a blocked door and a peculiar 
square rebated opening, also blocked, adjacent to it, in the eastern part 
of the north wall of the chancel. The writer then offered the sug- 
gestion that these were relics of a destroyed anchorite’s cell, and 
advised that the ground around the wall should be searched for traces 
of the foundations, 

Our member, Mr. H. E. Malden, reinforeed this suggestion in the 
late autumn (1906), and as a result the writer was invited by Arch- 
deacon Utterton to superintend the excavation, which was very 
sarefully done by the vicarage gardener, assisted by another labourer, 
on several days in October. 

The result was most gratifying. At a slight depth below the 
surface the foundations of the massive flint walls, 3 ft. thick, of 
a square chamber, exactly 8 ft. x 8ft., were discovered, the eastern 
wall ranging with the east wall of the chancel. 

Letherhead Church is fairly well known, but a few words of general 
description may help to the better understanding of this discovery. 
The chureh stands well upon a slight eminence, overlooking the town 
and the waters of the Mole. It is built of flints with Reigate stone 
dressings, most of which have been replaced externally by Bath stone 
in the successive restorations since the ‘fifties. 

There are many peculiarities about the plan, which comprises 
chancel, transepts, nave, aisles, north porch, and western tower. The 
nave—built about 1190 to 1200—is 23 ft. wide, the walls of the 
arcades being of the exceptional thickness of nearly 4 ft. The north 
aisle is narrow compared with the nave—under 10 ft. in width: the 
south aisle was probably rebuilt in the 14th or 15th century, and is 
somewhat wider. There is an arcade of four arches on the south, and 
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of three on the north,! with very massive columns, alternately cireular 
and octagonal, built of small stones. The arches, which are of two 
orders, the outer moulded and the inner plain, with a small chamfer, 
are pointed ; and the voussoirs of this inner order are remarkable for 
their length and narrowness, being in one stone 2 ft. x about 5 in., 
instead of in “ quoin work,” with a core of rubble, as is usually the 
ease. The capitals follow the circular and octagonal lines of the 
columns, and are simply moulded, except in the case of a column 
on the north (Ist from E.), which has 
some early trefoil foliage round its bell. 
The rounded and hollowed abacus of 
some of the capitals corresponds in sec- 
tion with a common pattern found in the 
Early Pointed work of Sussex, marked by 
Norman-French influence? It is note- 
worthy that the bases of these columns 
get higher towards the east, showing that 
the original floor level sloped upwards in 
the same direction.3 
The stately chancel arch, of the same 
period, and of two boldly moulded orders 
with an outer hood, is acutely pointed 
und rests upon chamfered recessed piers, 
the outer chamfers having the very remark- 
able ornament of a scallop shell, forming a 
stop to the chamfer.‘ See illustration 
. It is evident that this arch was 
Cham fer-stop, As; planned as one of the supports of a 
Leterhead Ch: ae central tower which was probably never 
earried out. Instead, the fine Perpen- 
dicular western tower was built in the 
latter part of the 15th century. Its axis is twisted in an extraordinary 
manner towards the north, because of the exigencies of the site. The 
porch and some windows of the nave and transepts are also of this 
date, and the modern dormer windows, which are a characteristic 
feature of the church, reproduce similar windows of the late 15th 


1 A blank wall-space towards the west has lately been pierced with 
an additional arch of different character to the old. 

2 E.q., at Clymping and Rustington, and many of the neighbouring 
churches along the seaboard. The column with carving is illustrated 
in the Vietoria History of Surrey, Vol. Il, p. 426. 

3 As at St. Mary’s, Guildford, and in the churches of Rottingdean 
and Fletching, Sussex. 

# Tilustrated also by the writer in the article on the Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Surrey, Victoria County Histories, Vol. 11, p. 451, in 
which the connection of this little ornament with the capitals of the 
chancel arch at Merstham and the arm of a stone bench at Chipstead, 
Surrey, is shown. 
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eentury.!| The arch to the south transept from the aisle and fine 
octagonal font belong to the same period. There is a marked in- 
equality, both in width and length, between the transepts, the north 
being about 17 ft. wide, and the south only about 13 ft. 6in.? 

Both no doubt had their altars, and in connection with that in the 
north transept an image bracket and a somewhat elaborate squint 
remain. At the angle of the south transept and the chancel the 
masonry has the appearance of Norman work, and if it be so is the 
oldest piece of the existing structure. 

The extreme narrowness of the chancel (about 14 ft. 9 in.), taken 
together with this early masonry, renders it practically certain that the 
present chancel is built upon the lines of the Norman one, possibly 
with a prolongation to the eastward when it was rebuilt in about 1320, 
Its walls, which are a yard in thickness, are pierced with five very 
elegant windows (see the illustration (6), on next page), of two lights 
in the side walls and three in the east, with flowing tracery of an early 
reticulated pattern, very similar to one in the chancel of Reigate Church. 
Externally the tracery has been renewed, but upon the old lines, as is 
proved by reference to Cracklow’s view (1824). There is a string- 
course beneath them inside. 

The sedilia and piscina are also modern, but copied from the 
originals. A small blocked recess of nondescript character, which has 
been dubbed, somewhat doubtfully, a low-side window, is to be seen 
outside in the eastern part of the south wall. 

Behind the altar is the large and well-preserved slab of the 
medizval altar, bearing its five crosses. 

The anchorite’s cell on the north side of the chancel retains its 
squint and door of communication in a good state of preservation, as 
shown on next page in the drawing to scale. The squint, 1 ft. 9 in. 
square, rebated for a shutter on the cell side, is placed high up in the 
wall, its sill being about 7 ft. 9 in. above the level of the floor—a fact 
which seems to dispose of the sacristy theory. As the plan shows, this 
squint exactly commanded the high altar ; and I would suggest that it 
served the purpose of enabling the anchorite to watch the light that 
was kept burning perpetually before the Blessed Sacrament. It seems 
likely that his sleeping place was upon a raised platform immediately 
below the sill of this window, to which he would ascend by a short 
ladder from below—so that he could easily, by opening his shutter, 
watch the light ; and doubtless he could, if the door of communication 
with the church were not blocked, enter the building by this means, 
and so make his Communion, and take part in the daily offices. Doubt- 
less also he had his window, high up in the gable wall, for light, and a 
shuttered opening in one of the external walls near the ground, through 
which he received food and alms and held speech with men. Of these, 
of course, now no trace is left. 


1 Found necessary even in the days before printed books, because 
of the great width of the nave and the low pitch of the aisles with their 
lean-to roofs. 


* The north transept has been prolonged to form a vestry, etc., in 
recent years. 
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con In the case of many anchorites’ cells— 
<. 
e such as that at Hardham, Sussex, remains 
; a! of which were brought to light by the 
: writer—the recluse would seem to have 
1S) been more strictly “mured up” than in 


others.' He never passed beyond the walls 
of his narrow cell; and at last the walled- 
up door was broken through, and he was 
buried beneath its floor. But in other cases 
he appears to have had liberty to roam the 
chureh at will, and even, as in the case of 
the well-known Richard Rolle, of Hampole, 
to have wandered abroad for long periods. 

We have, in Surrey, in the church of 
Shere, also on the north of the chancel, but 
near its western end, the oblique squint and 
quatrefoil-shaped sacramental opening of an 
anecborite’s cell of the former elass,? while 
of the latter type of cell, that at the equally 
well-known chureh of Compton—on the 
south side of the chancel—is a very perfect 
and interesting example. It is of two 
stories, having an external door and an in- 
ternal door and a small window, besides :« 
very remarkable cruciform squint, shaped 
like a cross-bow oylet in military architecture. 

The probable lines of the roof of the cell 
at Letherhead are indicated upon the draw- 
ing (4) on previous page, but it should be 
understood that these are only conjectural, 
although based upon sufficient evidence. It 
will be noticed also that vertical strips of 
stone quoining remain, one internal and the 
other external to the cell walls; and that 
a number of older wrought and moulded 
stones, some shown at large on the drawing, 
are built into the walling. The character 
of these shows clearly that a Norman and 
Early English (or Transition Norman) chan- 
cel was pulled down, or partially removed, to 
make way for the present Early Decorated 
work. 


/ 


1 Sussex Arch. Coll., Vol. XLIV, p. 78. 

* Illustrated by the writer in S. A. C,, 
Vol. XIV, p. 116. The water-table of the 
roof of this cell is plainly visible against the 
Wall and buttress outside. Judging by such 
slight indications as these, the cell would 
appear to have been built with the rebuild- 
ing of the chancel very early in the 14th century. 
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A small discovery of some interest was made during the excavation 
to recover the lines of the foundations of the cell. Two strips of brass, 
53 in. and 7j in. long respectively, by 14 in. wide, were found buried 
in the soil, together with a piece of thick coloured glass.!. They 
proved to be parts of a fillet, originally bordering a tomb slab, probably 
belonging to a person or family of some note in the neighbourhood. 
The date is early in the 14th century—about the same, in fact, judging 
by the style of the elegant Lombardie lettering, as that of the rebuilt 
chancel, viz., ¢. 1820. Possibly, therefore, these are relics of a founder’s 
tomb, broken up at the same time as the destruction of the cell, or at 
some later period of more prosaic sweeping and garnishing. 

As will be seen in the illustration (¢) on previous page, reduced from 
a tracing of a rubbing, one piece bears the greater part of the name 


(DARI GAREME.. and the other NRE. (contraction 
for NOSMRE) SEIG (REV AR]. The inseription, as 


was usual at that time, was therefore in Norman French, and the first 
word may have related to the person or family commemorated, or have 
had reference to St. Margaret. 

It will be noted that the letters of the latter strip are larger than 
those of the first, from which we may assume that the two strips were 
on different sides of the slab. The larger strip has part of a circle 
at its left end, which probably enclosed a cross or flower in brass or 
enamel, There are traces of red enamel adhering to the hatched 
ground of the letters. 

Lettering of this date, engraved in the solid strip, is not often to be 
found, although common at a later date in the 14th century ; these 
fragments are therefore of peculiar interest, and the Vicar deserves our 
thanks for placing them where they can readily be seen, in a small 
glass case, attached to one of the nave piers, where they rest in 
company with a chained book and other curiosities. 


Puitir MAINWARING JOHNSTON, 
November, 1906. 


Il. 


DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT POTTERY NEAR FARNHAM 
IN 1906. 
Dear Mr. Givsepri,— 
You ask me to write a short account of the pottery find we 
made at Farnham. We first became aware that we were in the 
neighbourhood of an ancient inhabitation or camping place, by finding 


1 Many bones were also disturbed. One skeleton was found with 
the skull upon the top of the ruined east wall. 
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in the surface ground we were moving pieces of pottery. I should go 
back to say that we were working in a field called Mavins, or Great 
Mavins, near Farnham, on the south edge of the large beds of gravel 
that extend from the manor house at the east on the Waverley road 
along the highest part of the ridge to almost the end of the Short- 
heath Road, or Rodger’s Lane. This ridge is practically flat, is raised 
about 200 ft. above the valley of the Wey on the north, and about 
150 ft. above the valley of the Winterbourne on the south, and is 
from 1 mile to 15 miles long, and the gravel beds in some parts 200 
yards wide and from 2 ft. to 10 ft. deep. In almost all the pits flint 
implements of a large size and mostly rather coarse workmanship have 
been found. In the field opposite a cinerary urn had been found, and 
not far away the traces of an ancient fire, a hollow circular sinking 
lined with ashes. Also in the neighbourhood considerable quantities 
of fragmentary pottery. We were making a terrace on the top of the 
hill, or perhaps 3ft. down the south slope, when we came on ashes 
gradually becoming more definite, and ending in a flue or trench 
covered in, lined with slag and a mixture of clay and lime (marked A 
on plan and section), and on trying the ground a few feet to north, at 
D, we found, directly under the turf, ashes, then clayey marl mixed 
with stones and what might be the remains of turf, and under these a 
thicker layer of ashes, with closely packed fragments of pottery. At 
this stage we thought it advisable to inform the British Museum and 
Surrey Archwological Society, and on the following Saturday the 
excavation was completed in the presence of Mr. Reginald Smith, 
of the British Museum, Mr. Malden, of the Surrey Archeological 
Society, and others interested in the subject, and proved to be a 
circular hole in the ground about 3 ft. Gin. diameter, with perpen- 
dicular sides about 6 in. high, lined throughout with carefully puddled 
clay, the actual surface of the interior being lined with a mixture of 
lime and clay, all made almost smooth on the inside. At the north 
and south ends a flue entered this chamber, the flue at south being 
practically level and then ascending into the baking place, the flue 
from north dipping considerably and then ascending more rapidly into 
the chamber. The flue at north was divided into two, but as the 
support for this division was a large piece of pottery, it is not certain 
whether this was the original arrangement or an accident. The flue 
to the north spread out in a half-cirele, strewn with ashes and pottery 
such as might have been expected if at the abandoning of the kiln all 
the rubbish used had been collected to fill up the hole. 

The whole of the inside of the chamber was filled with large and 
small pieces of pottery packed tightly in, the spaces between being 
filled with wood ashes, and the surface all over was covered with the 
clay and lime mixture as before described, as if there had been a dome 
over the kiln which had been flattened down, and this substance was 
continuous over the whole thing without any aperture of any kind. 
I am informed by a potter that such rude kilns were in use on a 
larger scale in this part of the country until recent times, and that the 
dome was demolished between each baking. That is to say, that the 
pottery was placed on the floor of the kiln, chareoal built up round and 
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between it, and the whole covered with heather and clay and burnt, 
more fuel being fired in the flues. 

One of the most curious things was some marks exactly like the 
marks of a hobnail boot on the clay that formed the top layer, and 
these marks were on the under side of the layer, or next to the 
chamber. The flue at the south end seemed by the red discoloration 
of the clay to have been lined twice. 

The pottery taken from this chamber and the flues and surroundings 
amounted to two or three bushels of fragments, and by careful washing, 
sorting and trying together we have been able to more or less piece 
together forty incomplete vases. It ranges in texture from the very 
finest washed and almost polished clay to the coarsest sand-faced, and 
in thickness from a teacup to 4 in. thick, and in size from 4in. diameter 
to over 2 ft. A great deal of it is ornamented with criss-cross patterns 
made with a piece of notched bone, of which we have obtained more 
than thirty varieties. Some of the lattice pattern is made by smooth- 
ing the sand-surfaced pot while wet with a piece of stick or bone, so 
that the lines show polished ov the rough background ; this lining is 
also used as bands. Some of the pots have bands moulded of the 
section marked X. It is to be noted that there are a large number 


a 


(a) Centre line, 


of pots of the type shown on section X, and that these have certain 
characteristies, a turned over lip, a curved neck, a neck band (this 
is only absent in one instance), a ~ curved shoulder, three or four 
moulded bands round body, and probably a 

taper lower body, and a flat bottom, and that 

they are almost similar to the large cinerary 

urn found on the south-east of Farnham 

Station, on Mr. Anderson’s property, except 

that his urn has no moulded bands. This x 
type of pot is always smooth on outside and 

very smooth at lip. We have a dozen large 

pieces of this type and innumerable small. 


The other type has a -shaped neck with about an inch of 
plain and then three to // five bands with the ridges same 


width as valleys between, Ve and that the outside of these vases 
was rough, except that some had bands about 5 in. broad 


smoothed about the middle of body. 
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ane These two types are distinct; there are no intermediate types 
between the two. I do not know whether this indicates separate 
periods of manufacture, or whether the types were kept distinct to mark 


the separate uses, for cremations or for daily use. The bottoms of all 
the pots are flat ; there is only one specimen of a rim bottom, and as 
this is of a biscuit colour clay I suppose it to be an importation. 


Centre line. 


Yy Centre 
line. 


Section. 
Ridge to 
support cover. 


Many bottoms are carefully moulded, and nearly all are carefully 
finished, showing that they were turned after the pot had been cut 
off the wheel. 


There are numerous saucers and several pots that probably had 
covers. 

An illustration of a black ware 

9 bowl of similar section to these 

> latter, which was found near the 

Guildhall, London, and is now 

in the British Museum, is here 

given by the kindness of Mr. 
Reginald Smith. 

BLACK WARE BOWL WITH BURNISHED LLNES It 18 possible that these saucers 

found near Guildhall, City (Brit, Mus.). were the covers of these vessels. 


H. FALKNER. 
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DISCOVERIES AT LEIGH HILL, COBHAM. 


The cutting of a carriage-drive on the Old Glebe Estate, east of 
Leigh Hill, has resulted in the discovery of several pits sunk in the 
gravel to a maximum depth of about 5 ft. from the turf, and generally 
circular in plan, with a diameter of about 8 ft. decreasing to about 
half at the base. In the filling have been found fragments of hand- 
made and wheel-made pottery, no doubt contemporary, the latter being 
evidently of Roman date. Only one perfect specimen, a plain hand- 
made vase of brownish clay with rounded base, has been unearthed, 
but many of the Roman specimens may be restored. Loom-weights 
and *“ pot-boilers,” generally found on Early-British sites, were also 
recovered, but a full description must be reserved for the next volume 
of the Collections, as the site has not yet been exhaustively examined. 


REGINALD A. SMITH. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES AT WALLINGTON. 


Some recent discoveries at Wallington of prehistoric antiquities, 
which have already formed the subject of 2 communication to the 
Anthropological Institute, are of such great local interest that it seems 
desirable to place the facts on permanent record in the pages of the 
Surrey Archeological Collections. As I am well acquainted with 
the neighbourhood, and have had the advantage of examining the site 
during the excavations, and also the objects themselves, I have, at the 
request of the Honorary Secretary, ventured to draw up the following 
brief report on the subject. 

Ata distance of nearly a mile and a-half to the south of Carshalton 
parish church there is a low hill which, although of no great altitude, 
and without any steep slope, is so situated as to command views over a 
considerable tract of country round it. It is known as Stag Field, and 
was so-named from the metal figure of a stag erected upon it by one 
of the Earls of Derby. 


1 By N. F. Robarts (Journal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 
XXXV, pp. 387—397). 
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The important fact is, that the spot does really dominate a large tract 
of country, and one is not surprised to learn that traces of an enclosure 
of very early type, surrounded by defensive earthworks, have been 
found upon it. 

The excavations which first brought these traces to light were made 
in connection with the building of the Southern Hospital, an institution 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. The workmen employed in 
excavating a trench for drains accidentally cut through a mass of black 
arth containing bones and ancient pottery. Subsequent digging by 
the workmen, and also special excavations carried out under the super- 
vision of Messrs. H. C. Collyer, of Beddington, and N. F. Robarts, 
revealed a good many traces of former habitation in the shape of 
antiquities, hearths, charred grain, and human bones, but it was found 
impracticable to trace the course of the earthworks to any great extent, 
and as the levelling influences of ploughing and rain-wash had long 
ago destroyed any indications on the surface, the form of the enclosure 
is a matter of uncertainty. Still, the site it occupied, and the numerous 
flint implements which have been found within and round it, are 
sufficient to indicate that it was as old as the Neolithie period. 

In the bottom of the foss, about 6 ft. from the surface of the 
ground, the site of a hearth was found and uncovered without seriously 
disturbing its component parts. A mass of black earth largely mixed 
with charcoal occupied the bottom of the diteh, and at a spot near the 
hearth was a mass of charred grain, comprising wheat, rye, and good 
king henry. The grain had been reduced to a state of charcoal, and 
so had remained undecayed in the ground for centuries. 

Amongst the antiquities found, in addition to the hearths, were 
several utensils employed in cooking. They comprised (1) perforated 
tiles measuring 12 in. x 8 in. x 1} in., probably placed on the fire and 
used for baking cakes made of crushed grain: (2) corn-crushers made 
of gritty stone, and worn hollow by use; and (3) earthen vessels in 
which holes had been drilled probably for suspension over the fire. 

One of the interesting pieces of pottery found was a small vessel of 
singular shape, and furnished with four pierced ears or handles. Its 
height is 4} in., its diameter 2 in. It is too small perhaps for cooking, 
but may have served as a lamp in which fat or oil was burnt. 

Another fragment of pottery of the greatest interest had once formed 
part of a Late Celtic urn or vessel of the type which Dr. Arthur Evans 
discovered in the cemetery at Aylesford, Kent, and which he subse- 
quently described before the Society of Antiquaries of London.! The 
chief features are a pear-shaped body, tapering downwards to a short, 
thick pedestal which at the base spreads out again into a moderately 
large foot ; fairly large mouth turned outwards at the rim ; horizontal 
parallel lines running round the urn, some being incised and single, 
others double and producing the appearance of raised ridges (aptly 
termed cordons by Dr. Arthur Evans). The great importance of this 
species of pottery is, that it can be traced to a source outside of Britain. 


1 Archeologia, Vol. 52, pp. 315—888. 
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Fragment of Late Celtic Urn of the Aylesford 


Small Pottery Vessel (Lamp?) 


ANCIENT POTTERY FOUND AT WALLINGTON, 


type. 
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The discovery of pottery of the Aylesford type established for the first 
time the existence of an entirely new style of ancient British ceramic 
art. The urns are of much finer fabric than those usually attributed to 
the early Iron period, and far better, of course, than those of the Bronze 
Age. Some of them have really elegant forms and are well turned. 
The source of this type is believed to be northern Italy ; but it is not 
quite clear whether the Aylesford examples are to be regarded as 
importations or imitations. 

Pottery of this special character has been found in Essex as well as 
Kent, but hitherto, it is believed, no example has been recorded from 
Surrey. 

Other objects, worthy of special mention, were a cake of copper of 
the regular Bronze Age type, a circular bronze buckle with a simple 
pin or tongue, clay spindle-whorl, and a small, flattened head of amber. 

We thus get a regular series of antiquities representing successive 
habitation of this place during the Neolithic Age, the Bronze Age, 
and the early Iron Age. Fragments of pottery of Romano-British 
characters were found on and near the surface of the ground. 

It is interesting to note that some of the early lron Age, or Late 
Celtic pottery found at Wallington closely resembles in colour and 
texture the pottery of the same period found at Jordan Hill, Weymouth, 
Dorset, where it was probably manufactured from the local Oxford 
Clay. 

The suggestions that this point marks the site of Noviomagus, and 
also that the defenced settlement furnished the idea from which the 
name of Waleton, or Wallington, was given to the village not far off, 
are probably both merely fanciful and imaginative. The absence of 
Roman remains in sufficient abundance on the one hand, and the 
impossibility of reconciling actual distances with those given in the 
Roman itinerary on the other, show how extremely improbable is 
the first suggestion. The second theory, although of the plausible 
character which pleases the popular taste, unfortunately lacks anything 
of the nature of archwxological corroboration. The Saxon village of 
Wallington was almost certainly on the old road which runs along the 
Wandle Valley more than a mile to the north, connecting the old Saxon 
villages of Croydon, Beddington, Wallington, Carshalton, Sutton, ete. 
Between the time of the habitation of the hill-top fortress or settlement 
ut Stag Field, and the settlement of the Saxon villages in the Wandle 
Valley, there was a sharp, definite break in archwological sequence. 
The hill-fort belongs essentially to the prehistoric period ; the Saxon 
villages to the beginning of the historic. 

The illustrations given on the accompanying plate are reproduced 
from blocks courteously lent by the Anthropological Institute. 


GEORGE CLINCH. 
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